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IT is now some two years since there appeared one of those 
elaborate monographs’, so characteristic of German theology, 
presenting an entirely new and original argument, which if it had 
held good would have had far-reaching consequences. To 
understand the bearing of this argument it is necessary briefly to 
glance at a point in the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels which 


seems to have won very general acceptance. 

The great majority of those who have studied the subject are 
agreed that the Gospel of St Mark, or a writing extremely like 
our present Gospel, if not necessarily the oldest of such writings 
that have come down to us, is yet the common basis of the three 
Synoptic Gospels. The other writers, whom we know as 
St Matthew and St Luke, made use of this Gospel, and derived 
from it the large element which is common to all three, ani 
which is the more important because it gave that outline of our 
Lord’s public ministry, beginning with the Baptism and ending 
with the Crucifixion and Resurrection, with which we are most 
familiar. 

It would be too much to say that the sequence of events as 
they are given in this Gospel is in all respects strictly chrono- 
logical. In more than one instance it would seem that the 
smaller sections of narration are grouped together not in order 
of time, but because of a certain resemblance in their subject- 
matter. But taken as a whole, the order of the narratives in 

1 Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, by W. Wrede, Gottingen, 1901. 
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St Mark’s Gospel, which in this may be identified with the 
common foundation of the three Gospels, is excellent, and pre- 
sents an evolution of the history which is both harmonious in 
itself and probably represents in the main the real course of the 
events. 

The narrative, as I have said, begins with the Baptism and 
ends with the Crucifixion and Resurrection. In the intervening 
period there is a clearly-marked climax at the Transfiguration. 
Up to that point there is a steady ascent which culminates in the 
confession of St Peter; down from it there is in like manner 
a descent which finds characteristic expression in the predictions 
of the approaching Passion, Death, and Resurrection, which 
begin from the same point, in close connexion with St Peter’s 
confession and the Transfiguration. 

Another special feature of St Mark’s Gospel, which has also 
passed from it to some extent into the other Gospels, is the 
peculiar air of mystery and secrecy which is thrown over certain 
aspects of our Lord’s career—His marked reserve in putting 
forward His Messianic claims; the double character of His 
teaching, and more particularly of His parables, at once so simple 
in outward form and so baffling to those who sought really to 
understand them ; and a like strangely double character in the 
miracles, which on the one hand are wrought in rather consider- 
able numbers, and on the other hand, we might say almost 
frequently are accompanied by an express command that they 
are not to be made known, or at least not published abroad. 
And lastly there is a similar injunction of silence in regard to the 
predictions of suffering, death, and rising again. 

It was impossible for a student of the Gospels to avoid noticing 
these points, which clearly hang together, though the connexion 
between them might not appear on the surface. Most of those 
who have made the attempt to write a Life of Christ have been 
content to take them as they stand, and indeed to accept all this 
part of the outline which St Mark gives of our Lord’s public 
ministry as strictly historical. 

And indeed I will venture to say that all these features in the 
narrative are not only strictly but beautifully historical. Whether 
we see their full significance or not, there is just that paradoxical 
touch about them which is the sure guarantee of truth. What 
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writer of fiction, especially of the naive fiction current in those 
days, would ever have thought of introducing such features, with 
just that kind of seeming self-contradiction? I repeat: even if 
we could not at once understand all that is meant by these subtle 
oppositions, I think we should not fail to see in them some- 
thing strikingly lifelike and individual, quite beyond the reach 
of invention. 

That, I cannot but think, will be the feeling of most of us. But 
what no one (to the best of my belief) has ever done before, that 
Professor Wrede of Breslau, in the monograph to which I began 
by referring, has now done. He has called in question the truth 
of all this delicate portraiture. I will not prejudge the manner 
in which he has done this; but I will begin with a brief sketch 
of the argument as he states it. 

The main point is this. If Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be the 
Messiah, He would not have gone about preventing His followers 
from publishing that claim. If He wrought miracles in support 
of it, He would not have enjoined secrecy on those upon whom 
they had been wrought. The two things would neutralize each 
other. It would be futile to tell some few individuals to keep 
silence if there were many others who received no such command 
of silence. 

The truth, Wrede maintains, is that Jesus of Nazareth did not 
during His lifetime put Himself forward as the Messiah at all. 
The whole structure of the narrative which makes Him do so is 
built not on a basis of fact but on the belief of the Early Church, 
After the Resurrection the disciples came to believe that Christ 
was God, and they read back this belief into the history of His 
life. They found themselves confronted with the fact that He 
had not claimed to be the Messiah while He was alive, and had 
consequently not given proofs of His Messiahship. To confess 
the fact would have been fatal to the dogma which they had 
come to believe ; and therefore they tried to conceal it by in- 
venting these injunctions of silence. When they were asked by 
those who knew what the course of the life of Jesus had really 
been, why He had not shewn Himself to be the supernatural 
being that they claimed, their reply was that He really had 
shewn it in a number of ways, but that He had prevented these 
proofs from having their full effect by repeatedly commanding 
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both His own more immediate disciples and others to abstain 
from publishing what He was and much that He had done. 

I do not know how it will appear to others, but I confess that 
to me this theory seems unreal and artificial in the extreme. 
That any ancient should seek to cover the non-existence of 
certain presumed facts by asserting that they did exist, but that 
the persons affected were compelled to keep silence about them, 
is a hypothesis altogether too far-fetched to be credible. 

We observe, by the way, that on this theory an enormous 
weight is thrown upon the Resurrection. It was the Resurrec- 
tion which gave rise to that belief in the Divinity of Christ which 
then coloured the conception of the whole of the preceding history. 
And yet, on the hypothesis, the Resurrection had nothing to lead 
up to it. It had never been predicted. Before it occurred the 
Lord had not given Himself out as the Messiah, and still less as 
the Son of God. Many, at least, of the mighty works attributed 
to Him were pure invention. It is really one incredible thing 
heaped upon another. The founding of Christianity was in any 
case a very great and wonderful event ; and yet it is thought that 
it can be explained by reducing the cause of it almost to nothing. 

Wrede’s book, although no review that I have seen accepts 
any great part of it, has yet made more impression upon opinion 
in Germany than I believe that it deserves. My chief reason for 
referring to it is that it calls attention to an aspect of our Lord’s 
life which does present something of a problem, What account 
are we to give of these paradoxical injunctions of silence? That 
they are true I have not the slightest doubt. That they are an 
important feature in the picture we are to form for ourselves, 
I have also nodoubt. But what are we tothink was their reason 
and purpose ? 

I am not sure that I am altogether able to say. But in any 
case I conceive that this feature of our Lord’s ministry must be 
connected with that side of it which was a fulfilment of the 
prophet’s words, ‘ My Servant shall not strive, nor cry, nor lift up 
His voice in the streets’. In any case it must be connected with 
the recasting of the Messianic idea which our Lord certainly 
carried out, divesting it of its associations with political action 
and transforming it from a kingdom of this world to a kingdom 
of God and of the Spirit. 
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We must try to realize the circumstances; for we may be very 
sure that the state of things with which we are treating is no 
embodiment of an abstract idea as Wrede supposes, but intensely 
concrete, arising out of the collision of different and conflicting 
motives in the Teacher and the taught. 

On the side of our Lord Himself we must bear in mind His 
deliberate purpose to work for the redemption of Israel, but not 
in the way in which Israel expected to be redeemed. There was 
to be no flash of swords, no raising of armies, no sudden and 
furious onset with the Messiah Himself in the van. It was be- 
ginning to be more and more clear that the end of His ministry 
was not to be victory in the sense of what was commonly 
accounted victory. The Messiah saw opening out before Him 
a valley, but it was the valley of the shadow of death, and death 
itself stood at the end. He was preparing to descend into this 
valley, not like a warrior, with garments rolled in blood, but like 
a lamb led to the slaughter, with a supreme effort of resignation, 
as one who when he was reviled reviled not again. 

This is the picture that we have on the Lord’s side; and then 
on the side of those for whom He fought and for whom He worked 
His miracles we remember that there was a spirit the very 
opposite of this; eager young men, full of courage and enthusiasm, 
ready to take the sword, ready at any moment to rise against the 
Romans, waiting only for a leader. Ever since the dethronement 
of Archelaus and the annexation of Judaea by Rome in A.D. 6 
there had been this temper of sullen acquiescence biding its time. 
The memory of the Maccabean rising still lived in men’s minds, 
and of the wonderful feats that had then been wrought against 
desperate odds. What then might not be done with a prophet 
at the head—nay, one more than a prophet, who was assured of 
the alliance and succour of Heaven? 

There is a significant story in the Fourth Gospel, a story that 
bears upon its face the stamp of verisimilitude, much as such 
marks are overlooked by a criticism that has too much vogue 
at the present time. After the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, Jesus, ‘ perceiving that they were about to come and 
take Him by force, to make Him King, withdrew again into 
the mountain Himself alone’ (John vi 15). He constantly had 
to avoid this kind of pressure. It was in full keeping with this 
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that He had on several occasions to check the zeal of those 
who would have hailed Him as the Messiah, and to impose 
silence upon those on whom His miracles had been wrought. 
Enthusiasm always lay ready to His hand. It could have been 
fanned into flame with the greatest ease. But it was enthusiasm 
of the wrong sort; it needed to be enlightened, disciplined, 
purified ; and therefore it was that the Lord refused to give 
it the encouragement it sought. Hence these seeming cross- 
purposes, this alternate stimulus and restraint. 

Unfortunately we have few details. At the distance of time 
at which our Gospels were composed, it was hardly possible that 
we should have them. If we had, much that is now obscure 
might have been made plain. We might have come to under- 
stand the special conditions at work in particular scenes, at one 
time favouring publicity, at another privacy. We may be sure 
that our Lord diagnosed with perfect insight the temper of those 
with whom He had to deal, and adjusted His own attitude to it, 
like a good physician, adapting His treatment to each case as 
it arose. 

We must recognize that our Gospels speak for the most part 
in very general terms. Especially the accounts of wholesale 
miracle-working are subject to deductions for historical perspec- 
tive. It is remarkable that the Gospels have preserved to the 
extent they have the instances in which the finger of silence 
is laid upon the lips of those who were eager to speak. 

But I am quite prepared to believe that these instances have 
a yet deeper meaning than I have as yet suggested for them. 
I always desire to speak with great reserve of the human con- 
sciousness of our Lord. I cannot at all agree with those writers 
who would treat of this as something that can be entirely known 
and freely handled ; and still less when they eke out the limited 
data supplied by the Gospels from the Messianic expectations 
of the time. But where the Gospels themselves clearly emphasize 
a point, we also shall do right to emphasize it. And it is to be 
noted that where the Gospels speak of these injunctions of silence 
their language is constantly emphatic : ‘ Jesus rebuked (éer(uncev) 
the unclean spirit, saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him’ 
(Mk. i 25); ‘And He charged them much (zoAAa émeriya adrois) 
that they should not make Him known’ (Mk. iii 12 ; cf. viii 39); 
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‘And He charged them much (d:ecre(Aaro airois moAAd) that no 
man should know this’ (Mk. v 43; cf. vii 36, ix 9). 

I have given only a few typical passages; there are several 
others similar. In all of these the language is the same; it 
is the language of emotion—of strong emotion. How is this? 
I think perhaps we shall understand it best if we take these 
passages along with yet another, which naturally goes with them, 
and in which indeed they may be said to reach a climax. In the 
Gospel it follows immediately upon St Peter’s confession. Then 
we have the first prediction of the Passion and the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. We are told that our Lord ‘spake the 
saying openly. And Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him. 
But He, turning about, and seeing His disciples, rebuked Peter, 
and saith, Get thee behind Me, Satan: for thou mindest not 
the things of God, but the things of men’ (Mk. viii 32f.). In 
St Matthew it is stronger still, though the added clause is 
probably only editorial: ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan: thou art 
an offence [a stumbling-block or scandal] unto Me: for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of men’ 
(Mt. xvi 23). 

Words like these come up from the depths. They are not 
the calm enunciation of a policy, or the didactic imparting of 
a lesson. Such things are cold, and words like these are not 
cold. They are spoken—if I may speak as we might speak 
of one of ourselves—with heat. It is really the reaction against 
temptation, felt—and keenly felt—as temptation. 

Our Lord goes so far as to identify Peter with the very tempter 
himself. The apostle spake in the innocence of his heart; 
thoughtlessly, and with the vehemence of short-sighted affection, 
but with no evil intent. But in his hasty speech a poisoned dart 
lay concealed, a dart cunningly aimed at the whole purpose of 
the Lord’s mission. 

We are reminded indeed of that of which we commonly speak 
as ‘the Temptation’. There the story is told in a symbolical 
form, which perhaps gathers up the significance of more than one 
actual incident in our Lord’s life. He is conscious of super- 
natural power—of power that might have been wielded for other 
ends than those for which it was really given. When the Son of 
Man saw, as He might have seen from a lofty mountain, a broad 
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and typical expanse, as it were a sample of the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, He saw what was entirely within 
His grasp if He had cared to take it. But to take it would have 
meant abandoning the whole line of ministry that He had marked 
out for Himself. ‘* Whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, 
or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am 
in the midst of you as he that serveth’ (Lk. xxii 27). It was no 
common form of service that our Lord had chosen. ‘He became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.’ It was the 
shadow of the Cross that now fell upon Him. And it is very 
clear that the prospect carried with it a temptation. ‘O My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from Me: never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt’ (Mt. xxvi 39). In that 
prayer the temptation was finally repelled ; but we may be sure 
that it had been felt before. It was especially felt at the 
moment when St Peter made his unhappy impulsive speech, doing, 
without knowing it, the devil’s work. 

We speak of the remodelling of the Messianic idea ; and it is 
absolutely true that our Lord was the Messiah in a very different 
sense from that in which the name was understood by His con- 
temporaries. But this again was no change worked out, as it 
were, on paper; it was no product of philosophy, speculative or 
practical. It was a conflict—if indeed that is the right name, 
for again I am speaking after the manner of men—fought out 
deep down, at the lowest depth at which such conflicts are 
fought, and extending all the way from the first moments after 
the Baptism to the last bitter cry upon the Cross. Beneath 
what seemed at times the quiet unruffled surface of that life 
the conflict was going on, and such scenes as those which we have 
been passing in rapid review are times when the fires within 
break forth and are seen. 

These scenes were not merely the expression of what we 
should call an idiosyncrasy of character; they were not merely 
incidents in a process of education, either of the inner circle of 
the disciples or of the outer circle of inquirers and sympathizers. 
They were in some degree, I conceive, both these things; but 
their origin lay deeper. They were surface indications of the 
only inward antithesis of which we have any trace in the life of 
our Lord. He Himself described it as an antithesis between ‘the 
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things of God’ and ‘ the thingsof men’. That tender Humanity 
shrank—as how should it not?—from the terrible end that 
was so clearly foreseen: an end the terrors of which were 
enhanced and not diminished by the fact that He who foresaw 
them was the Son of God. The human mind of Jesus shrank 
from this ; it had doubtless dreams and imaginations of its own, 
of winning the whole world in other and less dreadful ways. 
A lifted finger, a breathed wish, and twelve legions of angels 
would have been at His side. Only one thought hindered— 
but that a master-thought: How then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled that thus it must be? Behind the Scriptures lay the will 
of Him who gave them, that will in regard to which Father and 
Son were at one. 

We see the antithesis—the conflict, if so it is to be called. 
But, the Son being what He was, it could have but one issue. 
It issued in an agony over which we draw a veil. We draw 
a veil over it, and we turn away; but, as we turn, we say to our- 
selves ‘So much it cost to redeem the race of man’. 


W. SANDAY. 





THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS’. 


THE critical study of the Gospels falls naturally into three 
stages, which should be kept in theory distinct, however much in 
practice they overlap. There is (1) the literary question, the 
question of the literary sources of the several Gospels. The 
three Synoptic Gospels are certainly not independent: the later 
Gospels must have used the earlier, or they all three drew from 
acommon source*, This is a matter of literary criticism, and it is 
logically necessary that we should begin with it, for otherwise we 
may treat the agreement of, say, Matthew and Mark as that of 
two witnesses, whereas it may prove that one is merely copying 
the other. But when we have sepatated the literary sources of 
our Gospels there is yet another process to be gone through, 
viz. (2) the criticism of the tradition. What I mean will perhaps 
best be understood if we go on at once to the third stage, which 
is (3) the investigation of the actual events of the ministry, the 
writing of the ‘ Life of Christ’. We cannot scientifically proceed 
at once to this third stage, before we have considered through 
what stages the report of our Lord’s words and deeds passed in 
the interval between the events themselves and the composition 
of the documents we possess or can reconstruct. 

This is an extremely important stage and yet the consideration 
of it is often slurred over. When we have isolated our ‘ original’ 
authorities we cannot simply regard them as just so many 
independent witnesses such as were sought for by eighteenth- 
century apologists—at least, to continue the metaphor, we 
must expect to find them agreed upon a tale. The scenes of 

1 The following pages contain the greater part of a Lecture delivered last 
August to the members of the Vacation Term for Biblical Studies at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Together with some rather more general remarks on the 


study of the Gospels, here omitted, it formed the Introduction to a short course on 
St Mark, St Matthew, and St Luke. 


2 In the following Lecture I tried to shew that Matthew and Luke used Mark, 


and also another document now lost which does not appear in Mark, together with 
certain other subsidiary sources. 
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our Lord’s life on earth were indeed enacted in public and 
the multitudes heard His words, but our knowledge of them is 
derived from the disciples. We cannot hope to know more than 
the collective memory of the first circle of the disciples at Jeru- 
salem. Without pressing the narrative of the Acts in all its 
details, we learn from the Epistle of St Paul to the Galatians that 
about nine years after the Crucifixion St Peter was in Jerusalem, 
and it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities place the 
home of the infant Church. Moreover we are told that ‘the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and soul, and 
not one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common’. This may be 
an ideal picture, and in any case the state of things was not 
permanent, but if it be at all true of individuals in any one 
particular we cannot doubt that it was most true with regard to 
their reminiscences of the Lord. The memory of the words and 
deeds of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the common stock 
—‘ when He was raised from the dead, His disciples remembered 
that he spake thus ; and they believed the scripture and the word 
which Jesus had said.’ Out of the bare reminiscences of the 
disciples those sayings and acts which in the light of later 
events were seen to be of significance were repeated to the 
younger generation that gradually took the place of the com- 
panions of the ministry. The object of the Evangelists was not 
biography but edification. 

All this tended to make the evangelical tradition homogeneous. 
It explains to some extent the selection of events and the method 
of treatment. Above all it helps us to realize what we get when 
we come to the final results of our purely literary criticism of the 
Gospels. Our second Gospel may be the work of John Mark, 
sometime the companion of St Peter, and it may embody some 
things that he had heard from St Peter’s mouth. But even in 
this case the narrative has lost much of the personal note: it is 
far too even to be mere personal reminiscence. The tale of 
St Peter’s denial, for example, may be substantially true, though 
personally I cannot help thinking that in some points the narra- 
tive of St Luke is here more accurate; but be that as it may, the 
narrative of Mark does not read like St Peter’s own version of 
the story. It is not a tale told for the first time: it represents 
the way in which this little episode of the great Tragedy came to 
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be told in Jerusalem among the disciples twenty or thirty years 
after the events took place. I am not suggesting that any written 
document in Greek, or in the Aramaic of Palestine, underlies 
St Mark: the narrative is doubtless written down for the first 
time by the author, but some of the things which he is putting on 
paper had been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 
And what is the historic effect of all this? It is not to be 
denied that it lets in the opportunity for errors of detail. ‘These 
things understood not His disciples at the first’, says the fourth 
Evangelist: ‘but when Jesus was glorified, then remembered 
they that these things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto Him’.. The Gospels took their shape in 
an atmosphere of growing and unquestioning faith; they were 
compiled by men writing in the light of subsequent events. 
Under such circumstances it is hard for memories to be drily 
accurate, it is easy to feel that the more obviously edifying form 
of a story or a saying must be the truer version. The eye- 
witnesses of the Word, of whom St Luke speaks, had known 
Jesus of Nazareth for a friend, but they had learned to believe 
that He was the Only Son of God and that He now was waiting 
until the fullness of the times at the right hand of His Father. 
He had lived among them as man with man, as a master with 
his disciples, and at the time they had not thoroughly realized 
the experience which they were going through. Now they felt 
that they would be fools and blind if they failed to see the deep 
significance of events to which they had paid so little attention 
and words of which they had only half understood the meaning. 
The Gospel record had passed through a full generation of 
pious reflexion and meditation, before it began to be written 
down and so fixed for all time. The trustworthiness of the 
record depends therefore on the trustworthiness of the first 
Christians. How far were they qualified for their great task? 
I propose now to try and answer some part of this question. 
My remarks must be, I fear, somewhat vague and provisional, 
for this part of the subject is not so advanced as the literary 
criticism of the sources of our Gospels. Many writers have 
been content with demonstrating the good faith and sincerity of 
the early Christians on the one side, or on the other laying stress 
upon their ignorance and lack of the critical spirit. It seems to 
me that we need a more detailed verdict than this. The qualifi- 
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cations of the early Christian Church as the channel and mould 
of tradition cannot be satisfactorily dismissed in an epigram. 
Perfect witnesses the early Christians certainly were not. The 
perfect witness is himself a walking miracle. He should have 
the memory of Lord Macaulay, the justice of Dr S. R. Gardiner, 
the scrupulous honesty of Tillemont, the enthusiasm of a devotee, 
the insight of a prophet. The hero of a written biography is at 
a disadvantage. The written word does not reproduce the tone 
of the voice, the smile, the explanatory gesture. The Christ that 
we know is a biography, the Christ that we want to know is 
a life. And yet with all the disadvantages of temperament, of 
race, and of historical accident, under which the Christians 
laboured, it is at least doubtful whether they were not as well 
qualified for their task as was possible under the circumstances. 

I wish to try and make the point that I hope to establish as 
clear as possible, even at the risk of prolixity. The question 
at issue is the qualifications and disadvantages of the first three 
generations of Christians—roughly from 30 A.D. to 120 A.D.—to 
be the guardians and transmitters of the words and deeds of the 
Christ. I begin with their disadvantages. 

The disadvantages of the early Christians as the transmitters 
of tradition were disadvantages of temperament, of race, and 
of historical accident. Under disadvantages of temperament we 
may reckon that generally uncritical attitude to historical events 
which they shared with most of their contemporaries. It was 
not an age of great historians. The most famous writers of 
history were not great. Suetonius was a gossip, Tacitus a pam- 
phleteer. St Luke is by far the most ‘cultured’ of the writers of 
the New Testament, and he is no more accurate than the others 
and less really scientific. It does not help us to accept the details 
of the story of Pentecost when the gift of tongues has been 
described by him in terms which naturally imply a sudden 
acquaintance with foreign languages. The disadvantages of race 
are familiar to us. The Romans and Greeks despised the Jews 
because they did not understand them. The whole of the Jewish 
and Palestinian associations of the Gospel narrative and phrase- 
ology were strange to Gentile Christians, and much of it was 
distasteful. Inevitably much was misunderstood; some mis- 
understandings indeed are only now being cleared up by the slow 
and painful investigations of modern scholars in the departments 
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of Rabbinic theology and the then popular Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature. The matter was further complicated by the historical 
accident, if we may so term it, of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus in A.D. 70, and the consequent breaking-up of the Jewish- 
Christian Churches, the only Christian communities at that period 
which spoke anything but Greek. These are disadvantages indeed. 
As I have already said, it is a wonder that so much of what is 
precious to us has been saved out of the whirlpool. 

But there is another side to the picture, and we shall carry 
away a very wrong impression if we do not bear it well in mind. 
There are no real accidents in history. If we have in the Gospels 
an incomparable treasure, in which is preserved a not inadequate 
presentation of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, this: must 
be because those who have recorded that life and teaching were 
in some way eminently fitted for their work. It is because of 
the positive qualifications of the Evangelists and their pre- 
decessors, not because of their defects, that the Gospels are 
worthy of their subject. 

And what were the qualifications of the Evangelists? Their 
chief qualification, but it was one of the ‘few things needful’, 
is ethical sensitiveness. I am very loth to use the vocabulary 
of modern literary and artistic criticism in speaking of the mental 
temper of early Christianity. It savours of ‘superiority’ where 
we ought to be humble ; and the spectacle is not edifying of the 
twentieth-century critic sitting in judgement from his safe 
vantage-ground, fortified by archaeological learning and historical 
experience, upon the instincts that prompted our spiritual fore- 
fathers to leave their ancestral traditions for a kind of Jewish 
Nonconformity. But the expression I have used serves well 
enough to describe one of the most striking features of our 
Gospels. There are stories in our Gospels, in which some of the 
features must be unhistorical. There are plenty of people who 
find they cannot accept this or that narrative from the Synoptic 
Gospels, and various explanations are given of how the tale may 
be supposed to have originated. Some things are said to be an 
imitation of Old Testament tales or to have been composed 
to shew how Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled. Other 
things are said to illustrate the controversies that disturbed the 
infant Church. But if this be the case to any extent, is it not 
remarkable how little fault is found with the general tone and 
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atmosphere of the Gospel stories, with their general ethical and 
moral tendency? Does it not shew how well fitted by temper 
and instinct were those who handed down the Gospel tradition 
for the work which they performed ? 

Not for one moment would I suggest that the Gospels are 
works of ethical art, based ultimately on an idealizing imagina- 
tion. The fourth Gospel may be so to some extent, but not 
the others. Where St Luke attempts to idealize, by smoothing 
down the rugged lines of St Mark, he does not improve the 
picture. No: Matthew Arnold’s maxim, Fesus over the heads 
of all his reporters! is the true working hypothesis to guide the 
critic, the only one that leads to a reasonable explanation of 
what we find in the Gospel literature. With few exceptions 
the early Christians were ignorant and unlearned men, but we 
take knowledge of them that they have been with Jesus. 

At the same time we shall do less than justice to the Church, 
if we do not recognize the debt we owe to her. If we praise the 
Gospels because they present a not inadequate picture of our 
Lord, we should remember that we receive them at the hands 
of the Church. The Gospels are not the discovery of modern 
critics or a view of the Founder of Christianity preserved by 
some obscure heretical sect. On the contrary: the Gospels, 
by whomsoever drawn up, and however they may be related to 
one another, are the Memoirs, the memorabilia, which the Church 
chose out to be the official records of the life of Christ. That 
the Church of the second century should have chosen so well 
is an irrefragable proof that in essentials it was inspired with the 
spirit of Jesus. The note of true culture is to recognize real 
merit, and by choosing our Gospels the Church shewed an ethical 
instinct that is surprising and a historical instinct that is only 
less wonderful. When one thinks of the explanations of 
Christianity that were offered by second-century theologians, 
both those who were accounted orthodox and those who were 
accounted heretics, it is, I repeat, wonderful that the Church, 
by which I mean the main body of Christians, should have 
chosen with such happy inspiration. 

I must now illustrate what I have said from some of these second- 
century writers. To study the Gospels critically one cannot get 
too much saturated with the spirit of the second century A.D., so 
as to work back in a right frame of mind towards the successive 
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periods when our written Gospels were officially recognized, com- 
piled, conceived. 

I take Justin Martyr, chiefly, of course, because the extant 
remains of his works are so considerable that we can obtain 
a fair idea of his attitude to the Gospel record. But he also 
represents very well the close of the period during which our 
four Gospels gradually won their way to their position of 
recognized pre-eminence. It is a disputed question whether 
Justin, who wrote about 150 A.D., used our four Gospels. Per- 
sonally I have no doubt that he did use them, very likely to 
the practical exclusion of other evangelical documents. For the 
purpose we have in hand, however, it does not matter. What 
we want to get are the points in the sayings and deeds of Jesus 
which attracted Justin. Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, and by considering Justin’s references to the 
Gospels we shall gain some notion of what he considered 
the more important parts of their contents. The collection has 
been already made for us, and it has been digested into a sort 
of running narrative by Dr Sanday in his well-known work 
called The Gospels in the Second Century (pp. 91-98). 

The first inference you would probably draw from Dr Sanday’s 
long abstract of Justin Martyr’s evangelical references is that he 
did use our Canonical Gospels, in any case that he used our 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke. But leaving that 
question aside, what I want to examine is something rather 
different. I want to examine the reason that leads Justin to 
refer to our Lord’s life and teaching. What was there that 
attracted him in the Gospel? What did he think worth quoting 
from it? If Justin Martyr be a fair representative of the Catholic 
Churchman of the second century, and I think he was a fair 


. representative, we shall obtain in answering this question the 


reasons which led the Catholic Church to choose out our four 
Gospels, And, seeing that the Gospels also were the work of 
Churchmen, though of a rather earlier period, we shall also gain 
some knowledge of tendencies of thought that helped to shape 
the Gospels themselves. 

The impression left on my own mind is twofold. On the one 
hand, I see an admirable moral feeling, the ‘ ethical sensitiveness’ 
of which I have already spoken. On the other, an absence of 
historical and scientific criticism which invites all sorts of objective 
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errors in the presentation of the incidents of the Gospel narrative. 
It is significant how many of the incidents are attested by Justin, 
which modern critics find a difficulty in accepting. The details 
of both the Nativity stories are there. As in our Matthew we 
have the dream of Joseph, the prophecy of Micah, the Magi and 
their gifts, the slaughter of the Innocents by Herod, the flight 
into Egypt, the return in the days of Archelaus. As in our Luke 
we have the annunciation by Gabriel, the census of Quirinius, the 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and the story of the manger. 
All this is just that part of the Gospels where ‘ advanced ’ modern 
criticism feels most sure that the historical basis is exceedingly 
small, and that we are dealing with popular legends, incredible 
in themselves and inconsistent with one another. But Justin is 
delighted with the Nativity stories. He sees no contradictions 
in them, and he appeals to their details as offering the strongest 
confirmations of prophecy. Again, there is hardly any episode 
in the Christian traditions about the Resurrection so generally 
rejected by ‘advanced’ critics as the story of the guard at the 
tomb. But Justin refers to Matt. xxvii 63 ff, an integral part of 
this episode that tells us how and why the guard was appointed’. 
No doubt Justin would have regarded our historical criticism with 
grave distrust. He declares it better that Christians should 
believe miracles such as were impossible to men and to their 
own nature, than that they should disbelieve with the outside 
world, seeing that those who disbelieved what God had promised 
should come to pass through Christ will be punished in Gehenna 
together with those who had lived unrighteously (Aol. § 19). 
Thus we gather from Justin that a story which seemed to 
confirm a saying of prophecy was likely to be popular among 
the Christians of his day, and that special interest was being paid 
to those traditions which related the miraculous birth of their 
Messiah. We see that Gospels akin to those of Matthew and 
Luke form the staple of Justin’s allusions, even if he be not 
actually using these very writings. From this point of view, 
therefore, we are not astonished to find that a very few years 


1 Justin (Dial. § 108) declares that the Jews ordained anti-Christian missionaries 
who said of Jesus the Galilean ‘ Deceiver’ (Matt. xxvii 63) that after the Crucifixion 
ol panrat abrot Kkdépayres abriv dwd rod pyqparos vuerdés deceive folk Aéyovres 
eynyépOa abrdv é« vexpav. This is an obvious echo of Matt. xxvii 64. 
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after Justin the Gospel according to Matthew and the Gospel 
according to Luke are received in the Church as authoritative. 
Now let us turn to the other side of the picture, to the ethical 
side. Here we are in a different atmosphere. Justin and his 
fellow Christians aim at a better morality, a better rule of life, 
than their pagan contemporaries, and at the same time they are 
conscious of a fresh supply of power to walk in the way marked 
out for them. We Christians, says Justin, are not to be accounted 
Atheists, though we offer no sacrifices. The food which others 
would waste in sacrifices we eat ourselves, or give to those who 
have need. But for every kind of food and for the other blessings 
of life we give praise to the Creator of all, which is the only 
sacrifice worthy of Him, mingled with prayers that we may 
become again incorruptible through our faith. This, he says, we 
have been taught to do by Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, Jesus whom we have learnt to honour as truly the 
Son of God, together with the Prophetic Spirit. This is why 
Christians are accused of madness, in that after prescribing the 
worship of the immutable and eternal God they go on to the 
worship of a crucified human being (Afo/.§ 13). Justin feels 
that there may be a natural prejudice on this account against 
Christianity, a prejudice fostered by the evil spirits. He begs his 
hearers therefore to free themselves from their dominion, even 
as, he says, we Christians have freed ourselves that we might 
follow the only unbegotten God through His Son; so that some 
of us who formerly delighted in lasciviousness now embrace self- . 
control, others who followed magic arts now consecrate themselves 
toa God who is good and kind, others who devoted their energies 
to amassing wealth now share their possessions for the common 
good, others of us who hated one another, and would have neither 
common intercourse nor worship! with aliens now after Christ’s 
manifestation associate together, praying for our enemies, and 
trying to persuade those who are unjustly hating us, so that they 
also? may live according to Christ’s salutary counsels, and have 
a good hope to obtain the like mercies with us from Almighty 
God. And, continues Justin, that we may not seem to be giving 


1 The occurrence of dpodia:ra: two lines below (Offo, vol. i p. 36°) encourages 
me to suggest dia:rds re wal éorias for &d 1a €y wai éorias. 
2 Omit of with Maranus. 
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you a sophisticated account of our religion, I have thought it 
worth while to mention some few of Christ’s own precepts, and you 
can see for yourselves whether our doctrines harmonize with His. 
And note that short and concise was His manner of speech, for He 
was no sophist, but His speech was the power of God (Afol. § 14). 
Justin then goes on to quote a number of our Lord’s sayings, 
mostly from the Sermon on the Mount (Afol. §§ 15, 16), ending 
with a protestation of the willingness of Christians to pay all 
lawful tribute to Caesar, for whose true welfare they gladly pray 
the one true God, remembering that Christ has said Zo whom God 
hath given the more, the more will be required of him (Apol. § 17). 
These extracts give, I think, a fairly adequate view of Justin 
Martyr’s attitude towards the contents of the Gospel. Side by 
side with his lack of historical criticism, as we understand the 
term, goes an intelligent and thankful appreciation of what after 
all is the essence of the Gospel message. ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast words of eternal life.’ This is the keynote 
of Justin’s attitude, and it is the attitude not of Justin only, but of 
the Church of his age. We find it in the Didache, and in the 
Epistle to Diognetus, and the same spirit is present in Clement of 
Rome. The Church put the Gospels in their position of pre- 
eminence because the Gospels satisfied the Church’s wants. The 
Christians were conscious from the experience of their corporate 
life that He who had been crucified in Judaea was the Son of 
God, sent forth at the fore-ordained time, and the Gospels 
preserved for them the commands of the Son of God, by which 
they could order their lives. They gave also the details of His 
ever-memorable Passion and Death, and the story of His Resur- 
rection, which was the pledge of their own eternal life; and some 
of them gave also what seemed to the second-century Christian 
a worthy and honourable account of His birth into this world. 
But there is one feature of our Synoptic Gospels which seems 
to have aroused very little interest in the second century. It is 
a feature which shews us once for all that our Gospels themselves 
belong in their main contents not to that century but to an 
earlier age. This feature is the frankly biographical element, 
the story of the ministry. Like St Paul, the early Gentile 
Christians do not seem to have cared to know Christ after the 
flesh. The cult of the ‘holy places’ in Palestine belongs to a 
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later age. And here Justin’s silence is significant. He finds 
occasion to mention the Nativity, the Baptism, the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, the fact that the Christ had power to heal the 
sick and raise the dead. But all this is, so to speak, part of the 
‘scheme of salvation’; all these things are events and circum- 
stances theologically important. How different is the point of 
view in Matthew and Luke, and above all in Mark! Not that 
the Evangelists care for archaeology or ‘local colour’; they 
wrote that their hearers might believe that Jesus was the Christ, 
and that believing they might have life in His name. But the 
scenes of the life in Galilee are nearer. The stories of our Lord 
belong in our Gospels to definite localities, to Capernaum, to the 
Lake of Gennesaret, to Caesarea Philippi—names which second- 
century writers never care to bring before their readers. As I 
said at the beginning of this Lecture, we are still in the region of 
history in the Synoptic Gospels, in the region of living memory. 
It would be a curious and not unprofitable task to attempt to 
put together what we could learn of the life of our Lord from 
Christian writings outside the Gospels before the age of Irenaeus 
—about 180 A.D. The writings would include the Epistles of 
St Paul, the other New Testament Epistles, those of St Clement 
of Rome, of St Ignatius, and of the various Apostolic Fathers, 
besides what we have gathered from Justin Martyr and his 
contemporaries. The results, however, would be singularly 
disconnected, We should learn that Jesus Christ was crucified 
in Judaea under Pontius Pilate through the malice of His country- 
men and that He rose again from the dead. We should be told 
many of His moral sayings. But we should be left quite in the 
dark as to how He spent His days among men. Jesus Christ 
would be practically to us a mere Adyos, a word, a kind of 
phonograph uttering counsels of perfection, but without human 
shape or features. It is the human shape that the Gospels 
supply for us. Let us never forget that while the Gnostic 
philosophers and the theologians of the second century were 
trying to find out the place of God the Son in the cosmogony, 
the Catholic Church was occupied in canonizing the Gospels. 
By so doing the Church kept alive for future generations the 
memory of our Lord’s truly human life. 
But the most remarkable fact of all remains to be noticed, 
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We have seen that Justin, whom we have taken as representing 
the generation that chose out our Gospels, combined the Nativity 
story of Matthew with that of Luke, and that this is hardly to 
be explained except on the hypothesis that he used these two 
Gospels. In other respects also these Gospels contain much 
that appealed to the second-century Christian, to whom the 
Sermon on the Mount was the basis of ethics. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that the Church chose out these two works to be the 
official account of Jesus Christ’s life and teaching, together with 
the Gospel according to St John, of the use of which there are 
some traces in Justin, and even among certain heretics before his 
time. The total amount of information about Jesus which we 
get from these three sources comprises most of what is known. 
But if we were to try and analyse the statements made we should 
be met by many curious puzzles, especially with regard to the 
literary relation of Matthew and Luke. We should see they had 
common sources, but it would be very difficult to determine 
what use each had made of the sources or to make out their 
respective limits. Suppose then that we were to hear one day 
that Dr Grenfell and Dr Hunt had dug up in Egypt a fresh 
‘apocryphal’ Gospel, not unlike our Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke, but shorter, and unfortunately mutilated at 
the end in the middle of the story of the Resurrection. 
Suppose, finally, that when this new Gospel is published we find 
that most of the points in the narrative which appealed to Justin 
and his contemporaries are absent, that there is no Nativity Story 
at all, that the long ethical discourses unconnected with the 
natrative are either curtailed or omitted altogether, but that on 
the other hand the single narratives are full of graphic details 
and of expressions which have fallen out of Matthew and Luke, 
though they shew real acquaintance with the thought and 
customs of Palestinian Judaism. How interested we should all 
be in this discovery! How many monographs would be written 
on this newly-found Gospel! We should hear that at last we 
have a picture of primitive Christianity, of the likeness of Jesus 
of Nazareth as He appeared to His first disciples. The absence 
of just those points about the Gospel which most attracted the 
writers of the second century would explain why this document 
had dropped out of circulation. 
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This is, of course, all supposition. The actual fact, I repeat, is 
more surprising. That the Gospel according to Mark should 
have been admitted into the Canon is a fact that I cannot 
explain. I cannot understand what attraction it offered to the 
Christians of the second century which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly or taken together, 
in a more eminent degree. It is, we find, very little quoted 
before it became part of the official fourfold Canon, that is, 
before the time of Irenaeus, and it is certain that it ran a very 
serious risk of being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mark xvi 8, in the middle of a sentence 
describing the terrified departure of the women from the empty 
tomb. There is no reason to doubt that the Gospel went on to 
describe some of the appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as it stands, and 
it is much more likely that the mutilation was accidental than 
intentional. Had it been intentional, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at éhoBodvro yap . ..: even the 
sentence is left incomplete. But all our MSS ultimately go 
back to this mutilated text; it is therefore evident that at one 
time no more than a single mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available. The work had dropped out of circulation, it 
had lost its public, and we can only guess vaguely at the reasons 
which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion in the Canon we 
are to-day in possession of a document in warp and woof far 
more ancient than the Churches which adopted it. The fine 
instinct-—may we not say iuspiration?—which prompted the 
inclusion of the Gospel according to St Mark among the books 
of the New Testament, shewed the Catholic Church to have been 
wiser than her own writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser finally 
than most Biblical critics from St Augustine to Ferdinand 
Christian Baur. It is only in the last half-century that scholars 
have come to recognize the pre-eminent historical value of that 
Gospel which once survived only in a single tattered copy. 


F. C. BURKITT. 





THE AUSTIN CANONS IN ENGLAND 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


THE settlement of the English Church in the century after the 
Norman Conquest demands more attention than it has hitherto 
received. Our historians are engrossed with the story of the 
archbishops Lanfranc and Anselm and beyond a brief record of 
the national synods which assembled during this period their 
narrative tells us little or nothing of the real settlement that was 
taking place. It was the time when the future lines of diocesan 
and parochial organization were being laid down. When the 
extant episcopal registers begin in the thirteenth century, we find 
that the diocesan arrangement was much as we find it now. But 
there are many problems on which more information is needed. 
The territorial spheres of work for the archdeacons have been 
settled, but what was it that caused the exact divisions which 
existed in the archdeaconries down to 1535? We find the rural 
deaneries of varied sizes, and to-day containing. very varied 
numbers of parishes. The earlier episcopal registers shew them 
as most important areas of diocesan organization. The clergy of 
each deanery seem to be responsible for the well-doing of their 
brethren, as the men in the hundred were responsible for the 
peace of the hundred. Such an organization suggests an English 
origin, but our historians tell us nothing about it. Our parochial 
system also bristles with points of which no serious attempt 
has as yet been made to find an explanation. We do not 
seem to realize how chaotic diocesan organization must have been 
in the century from 1066-1166. An idea seems to prevail that 
a fairly perfect organization existed in early English times, and 
that all went on smoothly under the Normans, except for those 
controversies which chiefly concerned the bishops. But there is 
no evidence to support such an idea. The little we do know 
seems to suggest the contrary. When Lanfranc in 1070 came to 
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England there were Norman bishops at Dorchester (Remigius 
1067), Winchester (Walkelin 1070), and London (William 1051). 
Selsey and Elmham received new bishops, Stigand and Herfast, 
that year. Giso of Wells and Leofric of Crediton were foreigners, 
and the saintly Wulfstan of Worcester was not acceptable to 
Lanfranc. York was vacant through the death of Ealdred and 
Durham through the death of Ethelwin. Then came the great 
change of the bishops’ stools in the last quarter of the century, 
Sherborne and Ramsey to old Sarum, Selsey to Winchester, 
Lichfield to Chester and to Coventry, Elmham to Thetford and 
then to Norwich, Wells to Bath and Crediton to Exeter. All 
these changes tended to inefficiency and certainly disturbed very 
seriously whatever diocesan organization had prevailed. The 
parochial clergy must have been left very much to themselves. No 
strong centres made their influence felt throughout the diocese ; 
the people in their parishes—huge parishes with outlying hamlets 
separated by dense woods and dangerous swamps—the subject 
English and the French strangers, must have been much in need 
of an organized ministry and the instruction which such a ministry 
would provide. It is a problem therefore of very great interest to 
enquire whether it is possible to discern what went on in the 
country places, and how the church slowly developed into definite 
order, an order such as we observe to exist when first the episcopal 
registers come to our assistance. The evidence which exists calls 
for very cautious usage, but evidence certainly exists from which 
we can look back and perceive what must have been, and how the 
Church throve even in those early years of the reign of Henry 
the first. Naturally the evidence which the Domesday Survey 
offers us comes first in the order of our records, and this is really 
very considerable. It deserves much more serious attention than 
as yet has been given to it. Only the surface of it has been 
skimmed. It was no part of the duty of the Commissioners to 
mention the churches in 1084, unless the Saint to whom the 
church was dedicated was endowed with land. A resident parish 
priest, however, would almost certainly have been so endowed, 
and therefore I am inclined to draw some conclusions from the 
silence of the Survey. I think it shews that the clergy were not 
nearly so numerous as the churches. The three terms by which 
the clergy are mentioned, sacerdos, presbyter, capellanus, the 
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status in the diocese of royal chaplains who were parish priests 
and king’s legates, the differences of rank of the churches them- 
selves, when carefully explained, will also help on this enquiry. 
Whatever had been the order and the organization of the early 
English Church, it must have suffered during the second half of 
the eleventh century, and it is therefore of the greatest interest 
to attempt the discovery of the forces which brought about its 
restoration. 

Now the clergy were divided into two rival classes of the 
regular and the secular, and this division was further complicated 
by rival nationalities. The regular or monastic clergy were 
Benedictines. No other form of monasteries as yet existed in 
England, and the number of Benedictine monasteries in the 
country at this time is well known and the list is not long. 
They were about fifty in all. In the diocese of Worcester there 
were only five, and in that of Bath and Wells only four. Nor did 
the monastic clergy assist in the spiritual work of the diocese. In 
all the reforms of Lanfranc not a single hint is to be found that 
any duty rested on the monks to concern themselves with the 
spiritual welfare of the lay folk who lived on the monastic estates. 
Their influences, as far as one can judge, only reached but a short 
distance beyond the precincts of the monastery. The age when 
they acquired the advowsons of distant churches and created 
vicarages and made money out of the endowments left for the 
parish churches had not yet arrived. 

Nor could the influence of the cathedral churches, the mother 
churches of the dioceses, have been very great. Canterbury, 
Winchester, Worcester, Norwich, and Durham were in the hands 
of the Benedictines, and the recent changes of the bishops’ seats 
had largely diminished the influence which the clergy of these 
cathedral churches could have formerly exercised. In the diocese 
of Bath and Wells the cathedral church had lately been changed 
from Wells to Bath, from a church of secular canons to a church 
of Benedictine monks. The influence of the latter had not begun, 
the influence of the former, such as it may have been, was 
seriously diminished. The secular clergy were, however, in 
possession of most of the cathedral churches and of nearly all 
of the parish churches. To a great extent the secular clergy were 
English, and certainly English in their sentiments, and certainly 
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therefore not in sympathy with the new reforming Norman bishops 
who had come to rule over them. Nor must we be led away by the 
term Minster, and imagine that there were numerous small isolated 
monasteries in the kingdom. In the time of Beda we know that 
there were settlements of a vague kind of monasticism, but the 
head of these houses was as often as not married and the 
churches had been handed down from father to son, and they 
had by this time fallen into the hands of those who were called 
secular clergy and were as often as not married men. The term 
Minster, as we have it in Ilminster, Charminster, Axminster, 
Banwell Minster, Cheddar Minster, seems to denote a church to 
which a resident priest was attached. The several Whitchurches 
in the south-west of England are all called Album Monasterium 
and as often as not Whytminster. 

But the secular clergy had got out of touch with the authorities 
of the Church, and their benefices had in many cases become 
hereditary ; and this fact made reform all the more difficult. At 
Wells and at Crediton, bishops Giso (1061-87) and Leofric (1046- 
72) had endeavoured to cope with the worldliness of the secular 
clergy by providing the clergy of the cathedral churches with 
refectories and dormitories and imposing upon them the rule of 
St Chrodegang. These are the only instances in England of Secular 
Canons becoming canons of any recognized order. It was the first 
practical step to enforce celibacy on the parish priest, and, though 
it was not a success, it led the way for the introduction of those 
canons whose work in the Church is the subject of this paper. 

The Canons Regular of St Augustine had become so assimilated 
in the ordering of their houses, and in their daily lives, to the 
Benedictine monks, that it is necessary to keep our minds quite 
clear as to their exact character and position. They were 
not monks, and though in process of time they became more 
and more like to monks, yet there was always an essential 
difference. In a house of Austin Canons the majority of the 
members were in Holy Orders, and all were supposed to be 
preparing for Holy Orders. This we must keep clearly in mind, 
because it was quite different in a Benedictine or any allied 
monastery. The question always demanded in reference to 
the admission of a novice into a house of Austin Canons is— 
‘si sint habiles ad suscipiendos ordines.’ They were to bear in 
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mind that the canons must—‘in missis celebrandis, in omnibus 
serviciis regularibus in choro... ociositatem devitare.’ During 
his year of probation enquiry is to be made— si religioni congruus, 
habilis ad suspiciendos ordines et ad ministrandum in ordinibus 
bene dispositus’. They were men in Holy Orders gathered together 
for a community life, and having a certain recognized discipline. 
But they were not monks. Innocent II made this quite clear in 
1131 when at the Council of Rheims he said the regular clergy 
consisted of Monks of the Order of St Benedict and Canons of the 
Order of St Augustine. Let us briefly then trace the growth of 
this Order. 

The term ‘canon’ seems to have been given originally to 
those clergy who were the familiares of the bishop, and who 
at first lived in the same house with him. Such clergy would be 
under supervision, and therefore they were men who would live a 
fairly disciplined life. St Augustine of Hippo and St Eusebius of 
Vercelli were conspicuous for the zeal they shewed in the training 
of their clergy, and St Augustine in one of his letters to some 
turbulent and worldly-minded nuns described a rule of life which 
formed the basis for a future rule for the clergy. But thereisno . 
evidence that St Augustine drew up a rule for the disciplined life 
of the canonical clergy. His Regula ad servos Dei in the 
Benedictine edition of his works is prefaced by a warning that it 
contained sentiments and phrases which he actually used and 
cherished, and had on that account only been added to the com- 
plete edition for what it was worth. The Council of Aachen 816 
was the first of a long series of efforts made by the bishops for 
the reform of the diocesan clergy. It is said that Unwan, arch- 
bishop of Hamburgh, 1013-29, was the first to gather congrega- 
tions of clergy under the rule of St Romuald the hermit, 910-1027, 
who, Damianus tells us, was the first who taught ‘plures canonicos 
et clericos qui laicorum more seculariter habitabant praepositis 
obedire et communiter in congregatione vivere’. The eleventh 
century was full of this effort, but so far not a word is said of the 
rule of St Augustine. Among the most active of the bishops of 
that time to deepen the spiritual life among the clergy was Ivo, 
bishop of Chartres, 1090-1116, the pupil of Lanfranc at Caen. 
He is said to have reformed the monastery of St Quintin at 
Beauvais as a seminary for secular canons, and to have restored 
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the order of St Augustine, and the historian Sigeberht records 
that the canonical order founded by the Apostles, and afterwards 
by the blessed Augustine, began to flourish again under bishop 
Ivo. In 1085, Philip, bishop of Troyes, founded a new clergy- 
house, and from bishop Ivo received not the Order of St Augus- 
tine, but the rule of the house which he had founded at Beauvais. 
In 1095 Lutosdus, dean of Toul, founded an Abbey for Canons 
Regular, and here, for the first time, we hear of the rule of 
St Augustine. That it had but lately been drawn up is clear 
because pope Urban II confirmed it in 1096. The historian 
Anselm of Havelberg, 1129, is careful to say that the Canons 
Regular were not monks, and pope Benedict XII, in his bull 1339, 
mentions the rules and constitutions of the Canons Regular, but 
says nothing of the letter of St Augustine. It seems clear that 
the Canons Regular were clergy under the direct superintendence 
of the bishops, and that the idea that St Augustine was the author 
of their rule arose at the end of the eleventh, or beginning of the 
twelfth century, and partly from a desire to place the Canons 
Regular in a similar position to the Benedictines, whose admiration 
for the Rule of St Benedict was then at its height. 

It would appear therefore that Ivo himself drew up the letter 
Regula ad servos Dei. No one of that age was so versed in the 
writings of St Augustine, and if his master, Lanfranc, could 
improve and expand St Benedict’s rule for the monks, why should 
not he expand and put into a practical form the teaching and the 
precepts of St Augustine for the clergy who worked under his 
direction ? 

The Canons Regular or Austin Canons were clergymen gathered 
together in a clergy-house and living under some rule in order 
that they might attain to a loftier ideal of Christian life. The 
example of Hugh, bishop of Auxerre, 1136, is pathetic. He is 
said to have given his canons many churches and their tithes— 
‘ea conditione ut per singulos annos tota Quadragesima in 
refectorio communiter comedant.’ And this connexion between 
the bishop and the Austin Canons continued to the eve of the 
dissolution of the Monasteries. The head of each house was 
a prior, and the abbot of all the houses in the diocese was the 
bishop. Not till the end of the fifteenth century, when they had 
become assimilated in almost every way to the Benedictines, did 
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the priors aspire to and obtain, as at Bruton, the dignity and title 
of abbots ; though indeed, in the case of some houses that followed 
the example of the Paris house of Canons under Hugh St Victor, 
the head, in addition to his title as head of the canons of his priory, 
claimed at the very outset and for other reasons the title of abbot. 

Such were the men for whom is claimed in the present article 
the honour of having done more than any other organization to 
establish the English Church in the country districts. They were 
the new clergy, clergy who were celibates, who lived a community 
life in a clergy-house, and whose ministerial work in England in 
the first half of the twelfth century is entirely ignored. They 
were in sympathy with the bishops, they were in sympathy with 
the new Norman lords, many of whom were the founders of their 
houses, and they possessed an earnestness and intelligence cer- 
tainly rare at that time among the parochial clergy. 

Now the statements made above call for corroborative evidence, 
and that evidence we obtain from a careful examination of the 
charters and documents that record the foundation of these houses, 
Let us see what was the story of their establishment in England. 
It is uniform, and in all the houses of Austin Canons established 
before the death of Henry II the story is almost identical. It 
centres in a desire to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
people, and the steps that were taken to carry it out. 

The first of these houses, and there were fifty-four of them 
founded in the period mentioned, was that at Colchester founded 
in 1096 by Ernulf, an earnest priest who, living just outside the 
walls of the city, saw how great was the need for missionary effort 
among the people. To him and to his like-minded brothers in 
the faith, canons serving God, the church of St Julian and St 
Botolph at Colchester, and the churches of Greenstead, Fordham, 
and Heathfield were given. The parishioners shared with the 
canons the use of these churches; they were the buildings in which 
the canons ministered for the good of the people. To induce 
some of these canons, ten years afterwards, to settle in London, the 
church of the Holy Trinity and St Leonard was given them, and 
in the bull of pope Pascal II, confirming in 1116 this foundation, 
it is mentioned as the first house of Austin Canons in England, 
and we have in the bull an exact description of the work these 
canons had to do—to them, says Pascal, has been committed 
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by our father ‘dispensatio Verbi Dei, praedicationis officium, 
baptismum et reconciliatio paenitentium’—in other words 
the exact work of all missionary priests placed in charge of 
districts not as yet fully organized by the Church. Enrnulf is said 
to have been a hermit priest at Colchester, and this term is 
remarkable, because in several other instances it is used, and it 
seems to be almost a technical term for a solitary priest attached 
to a church which was not prebendal and collegiate. 

Colchester was, in the reign of Henry I, in the circle of political 
order and civilization. Let us now go across to the wild 
districts in the far west, where the dioceses of Hereford and 
Lichfield, between the dense forests and dangerous swamps, looked 
down the valleys and across the open wold to the lands of the 
then unconquered Welsh. Here, in Herefordshire and Shrop- 
shire, in districts thinly populated, wild and dangerous, we find 
contemporary foundations of distinctly missionary character. 
The revolts of Earl Roger and Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury against 
the stern rule of William the Conqueror and the hated rule of 
his son, the Welsh wars of William II, the invasion of Welsh- 
men into Worcestershire in 1088, burning and harrowing and 
destroying as they rushed through Herefordshire and crossed 
the Severn, makes it certain that the Church in those districts 
could not then have been very efficiently organized. It was 
there, amid this desolation and in face of this danger, that 
Ralph Mortimer founded, about 1100, by consent of Gerard, 
bishop of Hereford, a house of Canons Regular at Wigmore. 
An earlier attempt had been made at Shobdon, and Ralph had 
endowed a church there with three prebends. But the times 
were too dangerous, and the district needed men of greater 
energy and discipline than were found generally among the 
secular canons; and so the Austin Canons began at Wigmore. 
Now it must be noticed in the account of all these foundations 
that the endowments were churches. Estates are sometimes 
mentioned, and especially in later times, but they are the excep- 
tion. Enough land was given for their support and what was 
added was to be the sphere of their labour. This is not the 
case in the story of monastic foundations. In early cartularies 
of the Benedictines you hardly ever find such items. The age 
when the monasteries acquired the advowsons of distant churches 
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had not yet arrived. The Austin Canons came first, and churches 
were given them not as means of enrichment but to be scenes 
of ministerial work. It will be noticed also that these churches 
are either in the vicinity of the priory or grouped round some 
mother church where one of the canons of the priory had been 
settled for the purpose of work. To Wigmore were given the 
churches of Wigmore, Shobdon, Cleobury, Leintwardine, Nene, 
Higley, Burley, North Lydbury, Presteigne, Aymestrey, Byton, 
Bredwardine, Leinthal Earls, Kinsham Ford, More, Rathling- 
hope, Cardeston, a string of churches almost from the Wye to 
the Severn, and a group of dependent churches including Hopton 
Wafers and Marmle round the mother church of Cleobury 
Mortimer. 

When again we cross the Severn into the diocese of Coventry, 
we find another house of Austin Canons settled at Haghmond. 
It is an instance of the northern of the two dioceses pushing through 
the forests that divided Staffordshire from Shropshire and estab- 
lishing a missionary outpost a little north of Watling Street. 
Haghmond was founded, it is said, by William Fitzalan of Clun 
in 1110, though the Cartulary of Haghmond gives the date of 
the foundation as 1099. The Benedictines and the Secular 
Canons at Shrewsbury were not likely to do much. Greater con- 
fidence was placed in the Austin Canons. The churches 
attached to Haghmond are mostly north of it, Stanton, Grim- 
shall, Shawbury, and Hadnall. Shropshire also had two other 
houses of Austin Canons at Wormbridge and Lilleshall. They 
were both on the eastern side of the Severn and in districts 
remote, on account of the forests, from the centres of diocesan life, 
Each had its group of churches given it as essential to its 
foundation, and Wormbridge was founded by the same William 
Fitzalan who was the founder of Haghmond. 

Lilleshall, though only founded in 1145, calls for special atten- 
tion, because it was founded by the last of the secular canons 
of St Alkmund, Shrewsbury. He yearned for better things, 
and Pope Eugenius allowed him to use his prebend of Lilleshall 
for that purpose. The priory was founded in the forest of Lilles- 
hall, and the churches of St Michael Lilleshall, St Alkmund 
Salop, and Atcham, were given to the canons. 

If now we travel south-west by the Roman road that ran from 
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Uriconium to Abergavenny, we come to a narrow strip of Mon- 
mouthshire running north-west between Brecknockshire and 
Herefordshire, bounded on the east by the Black Mountains and 
on the west by the hills of Brecknockshire. Here, at a place 
known as Llanthony, a place which possibly recalls some scenes 
of former activity of the Celtic church, there settled, in 1103, 
William, an attendant of Hugh de Lacy, and Ernisius, chaplain 
to Queen Maud. It was on the land which, in 1084, was recorded 
as belonging to Roger de Lacy. It was debateable land, reckoned 
in Domesday as part of the land of Hereford; and as yet it was 
unsettled whether it formed part of the diocese of Hereford or 
part of the diocese of Llandaff. The two proposed to live the 
life of hermits, which I take to mean of priests living alone, 
content to minister to those who came to them. Archbishop 
Anselm, however, persuaded Ernisius to change his ‘contu- 
bernium duorum’ into a ‘coenobium multorum’. So Enrnisius 
became the first prior and they gathered ‘viri religiosi’ from 
Merton, London, and Colchester; and the church they built was 
consecrated in 1108 by Urban of Llandaff and Rheinhelm of 
Hereford. 

All down the valley toward Abergavenny they laboured, and 
their churches were those at Llanthony, St Martins Comyowte, 
St Cleddoc’s, Ewyas Lacy, St Martin’s Trewyn, and as far as 
Kenderchurch across the river Dove. Robert, the second prior, 
became bishop of Hereford, and is described as ‘vir simplex 
et rectus, in artibus liberalibus magister emeritus, et in divina 
pagina ita praedicator catholicus sicut in fidei articulis sufficienter 
eruditus’, Fifteen years afterwards the foundation was removed 
to the second Llanthony, close to the city of Gloucester, because 
of the violence of the Welshmen of Brecon. But in both places 
the character of the endowment was the same—sufficient land 
for the sustenance of the canons, and groups of churches in 
Gloucestershire, where they might minister to the country folk 
around. 

Let us take another instance in the house of Austin Canons 
established by Walter Giffard, bishop of Winchester, on his 
manor of Taunton in Somerset. There had been for 200 years 
a settlement of resident priests there. In 904 Eadward arranges 
with Denewulf, bishop of Winchester, for the protection of the 
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clergy of Taunton—‘pro perpetua libertate illius monasterii’. 
In the time of Edmund Ironside, i.e. 1016, there was said to have 
been a college of resident priests there. In 1084 the college 
consisted of two priests who held land under the bishop of 
Winchester. The foundation, therefore, of bishop Gyffard, in 
1121, swallowed up the college of secular priests and became 
the home of a house of Austin Canons. Its subsequent 
history tells us a good deal of the relationship of the bishop 
to these houses in his diocese. To the Austin Canons of 
Taunton were given all the churches in Taunton and the 
dependent churches of Lydeard St Lawrence, Kingston, 
Angersleigh, Bishops Hull, Pitminster, Ash Priors and Trull, 
Wilton, St George’s in the Castle, Stoke St Gregory, St James’s 
Taunton, Staplegrove, and Ruishton. Over these the bishop 
was to exercise his ordinary jurisdiction, and the archdeacon had 
the power to visit them. 

Another foundation in Somerset is of special interest, because 
originally it was a royal chapel of king Ine and existed, as early 
as 704, as the monastic church of St Aldhelm at Bruton. Little 
work was being done by the Church in the eastern border of 
Somerset in the first half of the twelfth century, and Bruton 
was part of the possessions of the Mohun family. William, the 
first earl, decided to found there a house of Austin Canons. 
This he did in 1142, and to enable him to accomplish his wish, 
William, the king’s chaplain at Bruton, surrendered the historic 
church of St Mary and St Aldhelm, and here earl William 
established his canons. As at Colchester, so here, the church 
was a double church, the parishioners using especially the north 
aisle. The equipment of the house was similar to that of other 
foundations. A group of churches near to Bruton was given to 
the house, and the spiritual work of the district was carried on by 
the canons at Pitcombe, Redlynch, Wyke, Witham, Brewham, 
Shepton Montagu, Milton Clevedon, and St Lawrence’s Creech- 
Hill. There were also, among the earlier gifts to it, three other 
groups of churches, in Normandy at the ancestral home of the 
family, at South Petherton, and also at the extreme west of 
the county of Somerset; and the annals of the house in sub- 
sequent times record the going forth of canons from Bruton to 


serve in these distant churches, and the danger they incurred 
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from the freer contact with the outer world to which their duties 
exposed them. 

Nor is this missionary and ministerial effort of the Austin 
Canons confined to two or three localities in England. Far to 
the north and to the east of the city of Carlisle, and a short time 
after Henry I had established the Austin Canons in that city, 
Robert de Vallibus settled, in the wild district of Lanercost just 
within the Roman wall, a small house of these earnest clergy and 
gave them—‘ canonicis regularibus Deo ibidem servientibus ’—the 
churches of Brampton, Farlam, Irthington, Walton, and 
Kenerman. Carlisle itself is worth a notice. For when it was 
rebuilt in the days of William II, the king placed in charge of 
the spiritual needs of the city, in 1093, William ‘ ecclesiastici 
ordinis homo locupletis admodum’. Here Henry I founded a 
bishopric and gave to Athelwald, the prior of the Austin house 
at Nostell, whom he made the first bishop, the church of 
St Mary which William had built, and, at Athelwald’s request, 
founded there a house of Austin Canons with the wealth which 
William had left. To them also were assigned the churches of 
Newcastle, Warkworth, Robery, Winchingham, and Corbridge. 

At Barnwell in Cambridgeshire the original grant of Picot 
would have settled Austin Canons in 1092 at St Giles’s Church 
under the Castle. Owing, however, to political troubles Picot’s 
full intention was never carried out, and in 1119 Peverel, his 
heir, settled them at Barnwell and gave them the churches of 
Caldecot, Comberton, Bourn, Rampton, Madingley, Guilden 
Morden, Harston, Hinxton, and others. 

At Twynham and at Plympton we have instances of churches 
of secular canons being given over to Austin Canons, William 
Warelwast, bishop of Exeter, turning the seculars out of Plympton 
because they would not give up their wives; and to the canons 
regular were assigned groups of churches near Plympton and 
also in various parts of Cornwall. 

At Leedes, in 1119, Robert de Crepito Corde founded a house 
and gave to the canons ‘omnes ecclesiae baroniae de Crevequer’. 
At Ixworth the parish church had been destroyed, apparently at 
the Conquest, and had not been repaired. Here, in 1087, William 
Blunden founded a house of this order, rebuilt the parish church, 
and assigned it to the canons with other churches and their 
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dependent chapels in the neighbourhood. Geoffrey of Clinton, 
Henry’s chamberlain, founded the church of Kenilworth and 
gave it to these canons with three churches in the vicinity, and 
Simon bishop of Worcester witnesses the charter. 

The same facts come out in the story of the foundation of 
the Austin Houses at Dunmow, Thremhall, St Dionysius at 
Southampton, Giseburn, Newnham in Hertfordshire, Norton in 
Cheshire, and Stone in Staffordshire. In some cases it is the 
desire of the bishops to impose a stricter discipline on the clergy, 
and so the secular prebendaries give way to Austin Canons, 
In some it is their desire to repair the waste places and to 
provide for the spiritual needs of the district, and so ruined 
churches are repaired and a house is built and the Austin 
Canons are introduced. But one fact comes out in every 
foundation deed throughout England in the twelfth century, that 
where a house of Austin Canons is established there have been 
assigned to them at the very beginning a number of churches, 
generally in the immediate neighbourhood of their house or in 
groups, as ‘ capellae dependentes ’ centred round the mother church, 
as spheres for ministerial work and as essential to the fulfilment 
of the purposes of their Order. 

The men then were priests, or men training and suitable for 
priest’s orders. They settled down, few in number but sufficient 
for the district they had to serve. The most prominent items in 
their early charters are not the mills and the manors, so much 
in evidence in early monastic charters, but the churches where 
they had to serve. It may be said, however, that the parochial 
interests of the parish do not come into prominence in the 
annals of these houses. This is certainly true. But we could 
not expect it otherwise. The records were those concerning the 
house and the men that lived in it, and naturally such records 
only refer to the fortunes of the house and the lives of the men 
who inhabited it. In later times, as at Taunton in the fourteenth 
century, we find particular canons assigned to particular churches, 
and as scattered houses attached to groups of parishes were built, 
the prior of the mother house became known as the prelate of 
these scattered convents or monasteries. Moreover within these 
houses we find a freedom which was never sanctioned in 
Benedictine monasteries. A canon might bring in a stranger to 
Aaz2 
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dinner if the prior gave him permission. The sick of the parish 
had not to wait outside for food. They were taken in and 
nursed in the priory. 

It seems clear, then, that in the early decades of the twelfth 
century the Austin Canons did a great work for the English 
Church. They assisted more than any other religious organization 
to reorganize the dioceses and to provide for the spiritual need of 
the country parishes. However closely assimilated they became 
in later years to the monastic orders, they should not be classed 
with them. Had they kept their first estate and remained in 
subjection to the bishops, who were originally and intentionally 
their abbots, they would not have suffered at the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. They were not monks, In the twelfth century 
they were as much the disciplined side of ecclesiasticism as in 
the thirteenth century the Friars were the active side of 
monasticism. They were not confined to their house. They 
had horses on which they could visit their more distant cures, 
At Bruton the temptation was too great. They got themselves 
dogs and went off to Selwood. At Carlisle alone did Austin 
Canons form the Chapter of the bishop, but all through the 
centuries of their later existence, the bishop not only was recog- 
nized as being in a special relation to the houses of Canons 
Regular in his diocese, but also did visit and reform as no 
monastic house would have allowed. We have only to consider 
those parishes, scattered as they are all over England, the 
churches of which were given to the Austin Canons, to perceive 
how largely they helped on the settlement of the English 
Church. Whatever may have been the organization in earlier 
times, to a very great extent it must have been in abeyance 
in the time of Henry I. The great monasteries and the 
larger prebendal and collegiate churches were possibly centres 
of spiritual effort in their immediate neighbourhood, but the 
restorers of the remote and smaller churches were undoubtedly 
those earnest and energetic clergymen, the Austin Canons of 
England. 


T. Scott HOLMES. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE 
SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 
OF ST JOHN. 


I, 


THE two short Epistles of St John will gain much in interest, 
if we can discover to whom they were addressed, and for what 
purpose. The following notes are not intended to do more than 
suggest partially new solutions of the problems involved, and the 
reader should mentally insert ‘ probably’, ‘ possibly’, or ‘ conceiv- 
ably’ in many places where the writer has omitted it to avoid 
tiresome iteration. It will be best to commence with the Third 
Epistle *. 


§ 1. The circumstances of the Third Epistle. 


St John has heard that Gaius was walking in the truth; in 
other words, that he had been practising St John’s favourite 
virtue of charity. The Apostle congratulates him thereupon : 


‘The Presbyter unto the beloved Gaius, whom I love in truth. 
Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be in good 
health, even as thy soul prospereth. For I rejoiced greatly when the 
brethren came and bare witness to thy truth, even as thou walkest in 
truth. I have no greater grace than these tidings, that I may hear of 
mine own children walking in the truth*,’ 


News has been brought, therefore, to St John of what Gaius has 


1 I assume, without offering any proof, that ‘the Presbyter’ is the Apostle John. 
I find it easier to suppose Eusebius, and not Irenaeus, to have been mistaken as to 
the meaning of Papias, and I believe there are cogent reasons against the existence 
of a second John. Nevertheless, I hold that, if he did exist, Harnack is right 
(Chronol. pp. 675-80) in concluding that he must have been the author of the 
Johannine Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse, that he was the exile of Patmos, the 
overseer of Asia, and the teacher of Polycarp and of Papias. Those who hold this 
view will simply understand all that I say, not of the Apostle, but of the Presbyter. 

3 I find it convenient to use Dr. Westcott’s careful translations. 
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been doing. He has received certain brethren, who were strangers 
in the city where he lived, and has given them hospitality and 
fellowship. 


‘Beloved, thou makest sure whatsoever thou doest unto the brethren 
and strangers withal, who bore witness to thy love before the Church ; 
whom thou wilt do well to help forward on their way worthily of God ;’ 


Gaius is praised for having received the strangers once, and he 
is invited to receive them again. After their first reception by 
him, they had come to St John, for he says that they bore 
witness ‘ before the Church’, publicly, in the presence of St John 
and the Christians of Ephesus, to the brotherly love which Gaius 
had shewn them. They now return to Gaius, bearing this letter, 
but they are going further, and he is asked to assist them on their 
journey. 

‘for they went out for the Name's sake, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.’ 


‘ They went out’, from some city that is not named, ‘for the 
Name’s sake’, that is, because they were Christians’. We are 
not told that they were expelled, but that they went out, evidently 
because a persecution was raging, and their lives were in danger. 
We are not told that they fled or escaped with difficulty. It 
would not seem, then, to be a case of sudden riot against the 
Christians, such as we meet with in St Paul’s life on so many 
occasions, but rather of a definite and lawful persecution of the 
Name, which did not expel but put to death, and which was not 
universal but local. 

The Neronian persecution at Rome exactly fits this description, 
and I know of no other place or occasion which is so precisely 
suitable. It was local at first, and it was legal. It did not exile, 
it slew. It was a hasty decree, not an uprising of the people, and 
can hardly have been sudden or complete enough to prevent the 
withdrawal from the city of teachers who were not marked men. 

‘They went out for the Name’s sake.’ There is obviously an 
intentional vagueness here ; St John will not name the place or 
the cause. Why is he so wilfully indefinite? It is possible to 


1 I do not think we can take é{7A@ay to mean ‘ they went forth to preach’, since 
the words ‘for the Name’s sake’ imply some hardship, if not persecution, and 
could not be the equivalent of ‘ to preach the Name’. 
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give a satisfactory reply. In discussing the Second Epistle I hope 
to shew that it was a regular custom from the time of Nero until 
the rescript of the Emperor Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus not 
to mention the Roman Church or its head, so great was the 
danger of the Christians in the capital. Yet no one would mis- 
take the meaning of the words ‘They went out for the Name’s 
sake’. We shall see, in discussing the Second Epistle, that the 
persecution of Domitian had not yet begun, while that of Nero 
was written in letters of blood and fire in the memories of the 
Asian Christians. Gaius knew, of course, the history of the 
strangers, and would understand the vagueness of the allusion. 
It was an honour to have been in Rome in those awful days, now 
many years ago. 

‘Taking nothing of the Gentiles.’ This is clearly also men- 
tioned as a title to honour. Westcott must be right in explaining 
that the words refer to the Gentile converts to whom the strangers 
had preached. It was the custom of St Paul to refuse all pay- 
ment or even gratuitous hospitality in return for his preaching, 
though he declares that he had the right to receive it. He 
implies that this prudent avoidance of the very appearance of 
self-interest was a peculiarity of his own. He and his fellow 
workers supported themselves by a trade, at all events until 
St Paul reconciled himself with his family (according to Professor 
Ramsay’s conjecture), and had money of his own. 

St John, on the other hand, had begun his apostolic preaching 
without shoes or scrip or purse, and had lived on the hospitality 
of his hearers. He had wanted for nothing (Luke xxii 36). We 
may be certain that the eleven commenced their preaching at the 
‘dispersion of the Apostles’ on something of the same principle. 
They may not have kept literally to our Lord’s original injunc- 
tions, but they had probably less luggage than Paul, who had not 
only a cloak, but books and parchments. At all events it is 
evident that they lived either on the hospitality of their converts, 
or on the means supplied by rich women who ministered to their 
wants (dd¢eApal yuvaixes, cp. 1 Cor. ix 5), as the women from 
Galilee had once ministered to their Master during His missionary 
journeys in Judaea. But this life had no doubt become less 
heroic than the original mission of the twelve in Palestine, and 
St John could appreciate the converse method of St Paul, who 


| 
| 
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practised the virtue of poverty by hard work, instead of by the 
refusal to possess. He knew that for the highly educated pupil 
of Gamaliel it was a bitter humiliation to work as a tent-maker, 
and that for the invalid it was a cruel penance. He is writing 
probably to a Pauline Church, and it would seem a recommenda- 
tion that the strangers had ‘taken nothing of the Gentiles’ to 
whom they preached. 

I think we must necessarily conclude that these strangers were 
well known to be disciples of St Paul. This is the natural 
explanation of the fact that it was to Gentiles that they preached, 
and that they adhered to the Pauline practice of ‘going a warfare 
at their own cost’. The conclusion forces itself upon us that they 
had been companions and fellow workers of St Paul at Rome, 


and that they had been obliged to leave the capital owing to the 
persecution of Nero. 


*I wrote a few words to the Church [reading éypayd 7: for éypaya dv] ; 


but he that loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, Diotrephes, 
doth not receive us.’ 


‘I wrote a few words to the Church’ might be understood, as 
Zahn understands it, ‘ I have just written another short letter to 
the Church, which I shall send with this’. But it is more natural 
to understand a former letter of recommendation given to the 
strangers on their first visit. They had gone on that occasion 
with a formal introduction to the hospitality of the Church from 
the Apostle, but Diotrephes did not ‘receive’ the Apostle’s 
authority, and rejected the strangers. He does not appear to 
have had pre-eminence as a right; he was probably only one of 
several presbyters. But he can hardly have disregarded St John’s 
recommendation of these Christian teachers unless he had some- 
thing against them personally. We naturally infer that St John 
had written to the Church about them, to introduce them, pre- 
cisely because he knew there was a chance of their not being well 
received. Why should they be looked upon askance? May we 
not suppose that the praise given to them by the Apostle is 
intended as an answer to the objection which Diotrephes had 
raised against them? ‘They went out for the Name’s sake’, not 
from mere cowardice ; their departure from Rome was an exile, 
a confessorship, a title to honour, though Diotrephes had chosen 
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to regard it as a shameful dereliction of duty. It is of no use to 
recommend them to the Church a second time. Now they are 
only to pass through, and Gaius who received them on their first 
visit, will entertain them once more, and assist them on their 
forward journey. 

‘For this cause, if I come, I will call to remembrance his works 
which he doeth, prating of us with evil words; and since he is not 
content therewith, neither doth he receive the brethren himself, and 
them that would he hindereth and casteth out of the Church.’ 

Diotrephes was perhaps an elderly man who had been made 
a presbyter by St Paul, and was inclined to be jealous of the 
new overseer of the Asian Churches. He first found fault with 
St John for being deceived, he next refused to receive the 
strangers recommended by the Apostle, he then tried at least 
to prevent Gaius from receiving them. When he failed in this, he 
cast Gaius out of the Church. 

Diotrephes was evidently very angry, and we shall see presently 
that he took the action of St John to be nothing less than a slight 
to the memory of St Paul. I have little doubt that it was in 
reality by the special wish of St Paul that St John had come to 
live in Asia after the death of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
Asian Churches were in sore want of a Patriarch; mpeoBvrepos 
they said in those days, for the words marpidpyns, pynrpomodirns, 
dpxtenloxomos had yet to be developed. St Paul was more of the 
thinker than of the administrator. He had apparently never 
instituted any diocesan, local, ‘monarchical’ bishop. In the 
Church of Diotrephes and Gaius there was no head, any more 
than at Corinth. The Apostle had governed all his foundations 
in person, sending prefects apostolic with full faculties from time 
to time, to act in his place when he was unable to come himself. 
The unseemly dispute between Diotrephes and Gaius is but 
a faint reflexion of the disorders of the Corinthian Church on an 
earlier and more famous occasion, to be repeated again in that 
still bishopless Church before the end of the century. Naturally 
Diotrephes did not like acknowledging a new overlord in St John. 
The Apostle of love was also the son of Thunder, and a vigorous 
organizer. Before his exile to Patmos seven of the Asian 
Churches had a complete ecclesiastical hierarchy’, though he 

1 For a justification of this statement see the Expositor, April, 1904. 
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was not yet satisfied with them all. After his return from exile 
we are told by Clement of Alexandria! that he went about even 
to the borders of the barbarian world, setting up bishops, putting 
the Churches to rights and ordaining. 

There is now no difficulty in understanding why the strangers 
had come back to St John. They had found that they had 
become unwilling causes of dissension, and their generous host 
had suffered on their account. They therefore returned to 
Ephesus, where ‘they bore testimony ‘ before the Church’ to the 
kindness of Gaius, and informed St John of the ‘ prating words’ 
of the disrespectful Diotrephes. St John now sends them on 
other work, and as they must pass again through the town of 
Diotrephes and Gaius, they take with them the present letter, 
to act both as a renewed passport and as a well-deserved com- 
mendation of Gaius. 


‘ Beloved, imitate not that which is evil, but that which is good. 
He that doeth good is of God; he that doeth evil hath not seen God.’ 


The moral of these words is to be applied to Gaius and to 
Diotrephes respectively. St John knew human nature well 


enough to be sure that Gaius would not fail to let Diotrephes 
know the contents of the letter. 


‘Demetrius hath witness borne to him by all, and by the Truth 
itself ; yea, we also bear witness ; and thou knowest that our witness is 
true.’ 


It does not seem to have been commonly recognized that this 
emphatic sentence is not set down @ propos de bottes, but is in the 
closest connexion with the rest of the Epistle. Demetrius is one 
of the strangers; he is, in fact, the one whose character has been 
called in question by Diotrephes. St John had recommended 
him once before, and his recommendation had been disregarded. 
He now repeats that very testimony to Demetrius, against which 
Diotrephes had prated, and with extraordinary emphasis: ‘ Dio- 
trephes does not accept our testimony to Demetrius’, he seems to 
say, ‘he would not receive him, and he turned Gaius out of the 


1 Quis dives 42, and ap. Eus. H. E. iii 23 éwed) yap rod rupavvov redevrh- 
cayros dnd rijs Tldérpou ris vhcov perprOe els tiv “Edecov, dryer wapaxadovpevos Kal 
émt ra wAnatdxmpa Tav tv, Sov piv émoxdmovs karacthowy, Smov be SAas éxxAnoias 
dppécow, Srov 88 KAhpy Eva yé Twa KAnpwowy Tav ind TOD Dvedparos onpawopévar. 
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Church, because he did so in obedience to my former letter. But 
I repeat my approval of him in the most solemn terms that I can 
employ. The Truth, the Christian religion, bears witness to him, 
for he went out from Rome for the Name’s sake. I also bear 
witness, for I have seen enough of him at Ephesus for that. And 
you, Gaius, can bear witness, for you also know him.’ ! 

One hardly feels that the hospitality accorded to Demetrius for 
a few days at most would be sufficient to justify this appeal to 
Gaius for his testimony. It is more likely that he had been 
acquainted with Demetrius on some previous occasion and in 
another place, and that he was thus able to bear witness to his 
character. Demetrius was well known by reputation at least— 
too well known—to the Church of Gaius and Diotrephes, and the 
word £évos does not, like ‘strangers’ in English, imply that the 
visitors were unknown, but simply that they stood in need of 
the hospitality given by Gaius. They presumably had little 
money, for it was their custom to ‘take nothing of the Gentiles’. 


Hence their gratitude to Gaius, and hence St John’s anger with 
Diotrephes. 


‘I had many things to write to thee, howbeit I will not write to thee 


with ink and pen; but I hope to see thee shortly, and we will speak 
face to face. Peace be to thee; the friends salute thee: salute the 
friends by name.’ 


Gaius has many friends at Ephesus, and St John has friends in 


* *Thou knowest that our witness is true.’ This might mean either ‘ Thou 
knowest that I am not in the habit of telling lies’, or else ‘Thou thyself knowest 
that Demetrius is a good man’, The latter is undoubtedly the right meaning. 
St John used the same expressions elsewhere on two very solemn occasions, when 
he saw the blood and water issuing from the side of Christ, and when at the end of 
his Gospel he made a solemn protestation of its accuracy : ‘And he that saw it 
hath given testimony ; and his testimony is true. And he knoweth that he saith 
true; that you also may believe’ (John xix 35). Here ‘he knoweth that he saith 
true’ does not mean ‘he knoweth that he is not a liar’, but ‘ he knoweth that the facts 
were just as he has written them’. ‘This is that disciple who giveth testimony of 
these things and hath written these things: and we know that his testimony is 
true’ (xxi 24). Lightfoot is no doubt right (Essays on Supernat. Relig. p. 187) in 
calling this verse ‘the endorsement of the elders’. But they did not write the 
words, which are in St John’s own unmistakeable style ; he wrote them in their 
name, to express the assent they gave. ‘We know that his testimony is true’ 
means ‘ we know the facts from our own memory, and he has stated them accur- 
ately’. Similarly here St John says that Gaius could himself confirm the testimony 
by his own knowledge of Demetrius. 
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the Church where Gaius lives. St John is coming shortly; he 
will give Diotrephes a piece of his mind, and he has important and 
secret matters to communicate to Gaius. Thus, though Diotrephes 
put himself forward, Gaius is yet signalized as a person of some 
importance, 

We may guess what it was that St John would not write. He 
meant to put an end to the self-sought pre-eminence of Diotrephes 
and to his high-handed proceedings. He would appoint a bishop, 
and perhaps he had even thought of Gaius as the person best 
fitted to receive the charge. But he would probably wait for the 
opinion of the Church, that he might know for certain whether 
Gaius was indeed ‘designated by the Spirit’. The matter must 
not be mentioned in the letter, for the letter was intended to be 
shewn to Diotrephes. 


§ 2. The sin of Demetrius. 


St John has done all he can to make his ‘testimony’ to 
Demetrius impressive. He had used the same words on two 
occasions of extraordinary solemnity. Why does he again ~ 
employ this imposing formula? 

‘Demetrius’ is the full name of the stranger; a long name 
which St John would have shortened into ‘ Demas’, had he been 
speaking in a less stately manner. 

We have seen that the stranger was apparently a Christian 
teacher, a disciple of St Paul, who had been with St Paul at Rome 
during the Neronian persecution, and who had been accused of 
cowardice for deserting the city at that moment. The remark- 
able ‘testimony’ given by St John seems to imply that a stigma, 
more difficult of removal than a mere dislike or misrepresentation 
on the part of Diotrephes, had been laid upon Demetrius, a stigma 
which the word of an Apostle could barely suffice to erase, when 
tendered in the most solemn manner. 

If it were no less a person than St Paul himself who had com- 
plained of the desertion of Demetrius, the whole difficulty is 
cleared up. We understand the anger of Diotrephes—St John 
is slighting the great Doctor of the nations. We understand 
also thie necessity on St John’s part for speaking in the gravest 
tones when he is consciously contradicting an opinion put forth 
by so eminent a personage. 
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Now in the Second Epistle to Timothy we find St Paul writing 
in the expectation of approaching martyrdom, and complaining 
that he is left alone in Rome at such a moment. All his disciples 
have left him except Luke. One only is blamed for this deser- 
tion, and his name is Demas, the same who had been with him in 
his former Roman imprisonment (Col. iv 14 and Philem. 24)1. 

The letter found Timothy at Ephesus, where he was acting as 
Apostolic delegate to put the Church in order and to ordain 
priests and deacons, just as Titus had for a time superintended 
the Churches of Crete. He is to come to Rome at once before 
winter, passing through Troas, and bringing with him the luggage 
which St Paul had left there. We can easily imagine the lamen- 
tations at Ephesus on the arrival of this last message from the 
beloved Master®. And what indignation at those who had 
deserted him in the hour of trial! ‘At my first answer no man 
stood with me’, the Apostle complains. And it is Demetrius 
who is singled out for special blame—he loved this world—he 
was not anxious for martyrdom, nor to receive the ‘beautiful 
crown from the Lord’s hand’ which the Scriptures promise to 
the just, and to which St Paul so confidently looked forward 
(Wisdom v 17). On the contrary, he conveniently remembered 
the saying of our Lord on which St Athanasius at a later date 
rested his defence—‘ When they persecute you in one city, flee 
to another’; he did not flee, but he departed (or, as St John 
puts it, he went forth) to Thessalonica. It was a disappointment 
to St Paul, and he felt it, though perhaps he did not mean his 
words to imply any grave guilt on the part of Demas. St Peter 
himself had fled from Rome (so says a legend which was at 
least not invented in St Peter’s honour), and turned back only 
in obedience to a vision. The story has become famous through 
a clever novel. It is difficult to account for its origin, unless 
it contains an element of truth. 


* ‘I am even now ready to be sacrificed : and the time of my dissolution is at 
hand, I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
Faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord 
the just judge will render to me in that day : and not only to me but to them also 
that love his appearing. Make haste to come to me quickly, for Demas hath left 
me, loving this world, and is gone to Thessalonica, Crescens into Galatia, Titus 
into Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me’ (2 Tim. iv 6, 7). 

2 We know how the Ephesian presbyters wept when they took leave of St Paul 
at Miletus (Acts xx 37). 
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But in Asia the Churches of Pauline foundation were inclined 
to take a harsh view of Demetrius. It appears that they inter- 
preted his ‘love of this world’ in the worst sense. They repre- 
sented him as a half-apostate, a /apsus, just as St Cyprian’s 
enemies decried him for hiding during the Decian persecution. 
The recommendation given to him by St John (and a good 
many years must now have passed since St Paul’s martyrdom) 
merely embittered Diotrephes against his new chief; Demas had 
deserted their Apostle, and this doting old man, John, didn’t 
care; perhaps he had still a grudge against the teacher of the 
Gentiles, whom he had been obliged to recognize as an equal! 

The identity of the Demas of 2 Timothy with the Demas of 
3 John seems thus to be established. The coincidence of cir- 
cumstances is too remarkable to be put down to chance. 


§ 3. The Hospitality of Gaius. 


When St Paul wrote from Rome to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, his companions were (a) Tychicus and Onesimus, who 
took his letter to Asia, (6) three brethren ‘ of the circumcision’, 
Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus, (c) Epaphras, Demas, and 
Luke, who are evidently Gentiles, and whose full names were 
Epaphroditus, Demetrius, and Lucanus. Of these, Aristarchus 
and Luke had come with St Paul, sharing his shipwreck. Mark 
he had probably found at Rome. Epaphroditus, who had been 
a teacher of the Colossians, and seems to have been a Colossian 
himself, had come bringing messages from Philippi. Possibly 
Demas had come with him, and he may very likely have been 
a Macedonian, for when he left Rome, it was to Thessalonica 
that he directed his steps. 

Who then was Gaius? He seems to have been well acquainted 
with Demas in old days, and we are therefore inclined to identify 
him with one or other of St Paul’s companions of that name, 
Gaius the Macedonian (Acts xix 29), Gaius the Derbaean (Acts 
xx 4), or Gaius the Corinthian (Rom. xvi 23; 1 Cor.i14). This 
last was St Paul’s host at Corinth. Is it possible that he is the 
same kindly individual who became after many years the host 
of Demetrius, and whose hospitality is thus commended for ever 
by the voice of two Apostles? 
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If so, it is hardly likely that he was still living at Corinth, 
which would seem too far from Asia. Now Origen? tells us 
that this same Gaius of Corinth became the first bishop of 
Thessalonica. Corinth must have received a bishop soon after 
the letter of St Clement, so that Thessalonica may well have 
had one a few years earlier ?. : 

We thus reach a consistent history. Demas was a Thessa- 
lonian. He perhaps accompanied Epaphroditus from Macedonia 
to Rome; on leaving Rome he went to Thessalonica because 
it was his home. He must have found that city too hot for him 
as soon as St Paul’s second letter to Timothy became known 
there. This will have been almost immediately, as Timothy no 
doubt went at once to Rome by Troas, and must consequently 
have passed through Thessalonica on his way to Italy by the 
Egnatian road. Many years later Demas, now an elderly man, 
desires to end his days in his native place. He obtains a letter 
of recommendation from St John to the Church of Thessalonica 
(Zypayra te tH exxAnola), and if that document had come down 
to us it would have thrown some light on the life of Demas 
during the years which had elapsed since the Neronian perse- 
cution, and it must have contained the apology for Demas to 
which the Apostle obscurely refers in the words ‘they went 
out for the Name’s sake’. The hospitable Gaius accepted 


* Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. 1 x 41 ‘ Videtur ergo indicare de eo quod uir fuerit 
hospitalis, qui non solum Paulum ac singulos quosque aduentantes Corinthum 
hospitio receperit sed ecclesiae uniuersae in domo sua conuenticulum ipse praebuerit. 
Fertur sane traditione maiorum, quod hic Gaius primus episcopus fuerit 
Thessalonicensis ecclesiae’, The information is early, and there is no apparent 
reason for its having been invented. The Apostolic Constitutions (vii 47) inform 
us that Gaius was the first bishop of Pergamum, Demetrius of Philadelphia. It 
does not seem very probable that any tradition underlies this statement. The 
Roman martyrology states that Aristarchus was the first bishop of Thessalonica. 
This is a mediaeval figment, unknown to Ado, Usuard, or the Hieronymian 
martyrology. 

* Thessalonica was later the ecclesiastical as well as civil head of Achaia and 
Illyricum, and was the seat of a Papal vicar from Siricius onwards. The case of 
Perigenes and Rufus well illustrates its superiority to Corinth, the metropolis 
of Greece. At Corinth Hegesippus (ap. Eus. H. E. iv 22) seems to imply a ‘ suc- 
cession’ before Primus, c. 160, the predecessor of Dionysius. In the letter of 
Dionysius to the Athenians (c. 170, idid. iv 23), Dionysius the Areopagite was said 
to have been their first bishop. If so, it must have been some time after St. Paul’s 
death. The first bishop of a see at the end of the first century might well some- 
times be the oldest surviving disciple of the Apostles. 
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St John’s assurance’, but Diotrephes prated against him, in the 
belief that the silver streak secured him from the jurisdiction 
of the Apostle, whose attention was principally given to Asia *. 
But he was mistaken. St John came to Thessalonica in person, 
and appointed Gaius bishop over the head of the ambitious 
Diotrephes. 

We have seen that the Epistle is a recommendation to help 
Demas forward on his journey. Demas would certainly not 
have gone again to the same city immediately after having been 
obliged to leave it, unless it were unavoidable to pass through it 
on his way to a new destination. Now Thessalonica is precisely 
a place which Demas must pass through if he were going either 
to Italy or to Greece, except by preferring a long and hazardous 
voyage by sea. As he did not stop with St John, we may con- 
jecture that he intended to avoid Pauline foundations for the 
future. Not Greece, therefore, but the West was probably his 
destination. 

It is noticeable that St Paul mentions Demas and Luke each 
thrice, and always together. We might find in this a confirm- 
ation of Ramsay’s conjecture that St Luke was a Macedonian, 
although tradition makes him an Antiochene °, 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


? Gaius may have known Demas at Corinth. For Demas would hardly have 
joined St Paul at Rome if he had not formerly been his companion. He had been 
with him at Colossae, for his greeting is sent to that Church and to Philemon. 

? St John took no notice, we may suppose, of the contemporary disorders at 
Corinth. 

* So the ‘Monarchian’ Prologue. Luke is first mentioned at Antioch (Acts xi 27) 
in Cod. Bezae. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE SYRIAN LITURGIES OF THE 
PRESANCTIFIED. II. 


WEST SYRIAN (continued). 


In the former article reference was made to the Nomocanon, |Sko 
3$3e9 or ‘Book of Directions ’* of Gregory Barhebraeus, maphrian of 
the East (+.a.D. 1286). Of this work, chapter iv § 8, dealing with the 
liturgy of the Presanctified, is here printed from a manuscript pre- 
served in the Syrian seminary of Sharfeh in the Lebanon, which differs 
from other forms of the text in that it adds a preface, giving an account 
of the institution of the rite ({I]). The original part of section 8, 
according to the plan pursued throughout by the author, consists of 
comments on selections from ecclesiastical writers, of which the most 
important as regards the history of the rite is that purporting to be the 
work of Severus of Antioch (v. note IV). 

A Syriac edition of the Nomocanon has been published by M. Bedjan 
(Paris, 1898), principally from MS 226 of the Bibliothtque Nationale, 
dated a.p. 1480. The British Museum MS Or. 4081 is modern, and 
written in 1887. A somewhat imperfect Latin translation is to be 
found in Mai Scriptorum veterum nova collectio tom. x. 


* See Journal of Theological Studies, iv (Oct. 1902), 69 sqq- 

? This, and not Huddoyo (used ibid. pp. 70, 71), is the correct title of the work: 
in the present article, it is referred to throughout as Nomocanon, Further corrections 
of my previous article are: p. 70, for ‘we received’ read ee ‘they 
receive’; p. 71, for ‘Isho‘yabh’ read ‘ Elias bar Shinaya’, metropolitan of Nisibis, 
A.D. 975-c. 1049, to whom the Liber demonstrationis is attributed by Wright and 
Duval; p. 73, line 6, omit ‘?’ ; p. 79 $a should be rendered ‘ look we’, for which 
—- mpécxaper is sometimes substituted ; p. 82, col. 1 and 2: after ‘O ador- 
able and all-wise ... ’ add ‘[Severus]’ ; 13. col. 3: ‘And he proceeds with the prayer’ 
should follow ‘Sedro’, the prayer being the ‘ Prayer of the Sedro’, or ‘after the 
incense’, 


VOL. V. Bb 
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[Cuaprer IV.] Section the eighth: on the Signing of the Chalice. 


[I] The occasion of the need of the Signing of the Chalice. In the 
Church it happened on this wise: that since the canons prescribe that 
the oblation be discontinued in the Great Fast, the faithful asked the 
blessed mar Severus that they might communicate: and he, as a wise 
physician, who would not transgress the canons, nor deny the faithful 
their requests, arranged that they should leave over of the oblation that 
had been perfected on the Sunday, and therefrom communicate. And 
since the oblation, without the chalice accompanying it, is void, and 
if they were to leave over of that of the Sunday, it would be kept with 
difficulty, or might be corrupted, they arranged thus: that, when they 
wished, they should sign the chalice with the oblation, that had been 
perfected, as was arranged above: and that the oblation that remained 
should be signed from the chalice that had been hallowed on the 
Sunday’, but that this chalice* should be signed with the coal there- 
from *, and that the Body should not be again signed from this chalice 
for a second time. 

A good memorial be to our ghostly fathers, who are in resplendent 
and glorious and good light, by whom we are instructed and through 
whom we live and are. 

[II] James of Edessa*. If an anchoret priest be alone, and there 
be other anchorets near him, if he wish to sign for himself or for 
them, when the faithful people are not present, it is left to his discretion 
to do so, and he is without blame in both. And if he wish to say one 
of the prayers, that are set down, or all, or if he wish to sign without 
prayers secretly as time allows, it is permitted to him. 

It is not right that the chalice be allowed to remain over night, lest it 
be turned and he who allows it be guilty. For the penalty of death was 
threatened by God with regard to the goat of the sin-offering which was left 
over, of which the priests did not eat in the evening, and which was allowed 
to remain until the morning. And the chalice is allowed to remain, 
either for the sick that are hard pressed and ought to receive the viaticum 
before they die or for fasters that fast till late evening. But apart from 
these cases, it is not at all right that the chalice should remain. When 
the holy Body is present, it is permitted to him to sign the chalice, and 
if a man wish, thrice in one week, when necessary causes require it. 

The deacon is not allowed, when he signs the chalice, to say any 
prayer or even to say anything great or small. 


1 i.e. at the fraction of the Sunday Mass, 
2 The chalice used at the Presanctified. 
3 From the host hallowed on the Sunday. 
* a.v. 640-708. 

Bba 
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Loorrar eric) hoo Jno o> paiboor Jugs SMINLy ewe. 
“peo byo0d qinnal II Jr Nao .cd acy ho amare 

qpmeo -hodlh bined Jhitgpo oo vo Li? abe hi? Lice 
Lee oo Lass JlFasmq, to odemaxndo .o.am Loo Jleslan 
welohwso ams ou? go pas aio boo or bio nw I claw 
od boas boo ado Jka cor lo go sho 


pad! qintrosore bros sols ramos pliro bow tp po .Jrole 
Las, JAS boos poo bade ooo yh mr) Was re) Jos? 
leno. o> paso Jldasnq, mw e Joodte corasnnd \Ocowe -300/] Qo 
Jenno? Iyprod O>c00 were priv? bine .:ad/ yo Jas, [ASRS 
ee boimo bods baud cod! banare fr00i® due foop Lod bo 
Ike, eo bade ooo lod, echo jisiease yools hos; Vee 
Mieasnaro go -Jlaay Joos boss phic bode © .bor So? 
2.) Wo? bastard bajao qaumpnso epnsy boo jaw Iie 
has, * Voss y2oo .elasswcc slohasx. go -bs/ o» bor 
sede gine phase go bes Qs fled. oo JJloaproase 


Jhiasme> has, pass hen (sic) go g20 SSS bjans? «7 .Lroo 
slags; pat 12 Jbiorag, n> Gag, hops a2 Joico Jo yo 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 226: variant. 
Jno +2 boioro bow; pas hemo go Sd [ojans? a) Looe 
Jes, pas 2o :Jliamg po Gag bop oo 


1 Absent in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 226: Brit. Mus. Or. 4081. 
* Absent in Brit. Mus. Or. 4081. 


* JLam.bS>e0 in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 226. 
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[III] John of Tella. Let the deacon receive the pearl’, with which 
the chalice is signed, as many times as he ministers* the chalice: and 
on this we find no commandment. 

Direction. My opinion is, that the pearl should be cast into the 
chalice, and that at the time of the communion the priest should receive 
it: and that the priest should communicate his deacon from the coals 
that are in the paten: for it is not fitting that, when the priest is 
present, the deacon should receive and communicate by himself, except 
the chalice which he drinks and which is not given him to drink by 
the priest. 

[IV] Severus. When the priest has said the sedro*, and set on 
incense, let the people say ‘We believe in one God’. Then he prays, 
standing upright, and gives the peace, and seals the people with three 
crosses, saying: ‘And may the mercies of the [great] God.’ Then he 
takes the coal and signs therewith the chalice with three crosses, saying : 
‘That He may unite and hallow and change the mixture that is in. this 
chalice into His saving Blood, even Christ our God, for the pardon of 
offences’ and the rest. Then he prays the Prayer of the Our Father 
who art in heaven, and again a prayer; and he gives the peace. Then 
the Prayer over the people. Then the peace ; and he seals the people 
with ‘May the grace’. Then the deacon: ‘Look we in trembling’. 
The priest: ‘The presanctified holies to the holy’, and he lifts up the 
mysteries. The people: ‘One is the [holy] Father.’ Then he com- 
municates himself, and gives communion: and he returns and prays 
the Prayer of Thanksgiving. ‘Then the Prayer over the people. Then 
he seals with ‘ Bless us all’. 

Direction. Know that in the kurobho he makes a cross with the 
coal over the chalice, when he breaks: and here he touches the Blood 
by means of the coal, making the crosses. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. 226: variant. 

Direction. Know that in the kurobho, he makes crosses over the 
chalice ; and here, when he breaks, he touches the Blood by means 
of the coal, making the crosses. 

1 i.e. the particle, or ‘coal ’. 
2 i.e. purifies at the ablutions. 
* For the absolute use of Spao ‘say the sedro’, v. Nomoc. cap. v. §§ 4, 5: 
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I. In the thirteenth century, the prohibition of mass on the ferias 
of Lent, issued by the Synod of Laodicea (can. 49), still held good, 
the liturgy being celebrated only on the Annunciation, and the Wednesday 
of Midlent, on which day, if the Chrism was not to be consecrated on 
the following Maundy Thursday, the Oil of the Catechumens was 
blessed (Womoc. cap. v § 1). The principle seems to have been 
extended to other fasts, and this may perhaps account for the use of 
the Presanctified on the Vigil of the Epiphany, before the Blessing 
of the Water. In addition to the occasions mentioned in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, vol. iv, no. 13, p. 70, it seems to have been used 
at ordinations (Denzinger Rit. Orient. ii 91). 

The following notes may be added on the practice of the Jacobite 
Presanctified. The host was either reserved on the altar, as at present, 
or in a paten (JMd&ao), enclosed in the paradiscus (la.»:9, Jlaas), 
a cupboard in the sanctuary (Momoc. cap. i § 6). As late as the 
sixteenth century, Dandini records it as the practice of the Maronites to 
keep the Blessed Sacrament in a wooden box in a recess, without lights. 
Philoxenus of Mabbogh (+<¢. a.D. 523), in a Carshunic MS preserved 
at Sharfeh, prescribes the reservation of the host, but not of the chalice, 
from the Sunday to the following Saturday. The only mention of the 
prothesis of the host and chalice is that given in the thirteenth-century 
MS published in the former Article'; but as the entrance of the 
mysteries in the ordinary mass had by that time disappeared, it is 
difficult to determine whether it ever existed in the liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified. 

II. This extract suggests an origin of the liturgy of the Presanctified 
in the method of communion practised by the hermits (S. Basil Z. xciii). 
Elsewhere James states that stylites ought not to offer the oblation 
on their pillars, and that the Body is not to be left thereon, if there 
be any one present to give them communion. He forbids the cele- 
bration of mass to anchorets, except in cases of necessity (Momoc. 
cap. vii § 10), but, in the passage under consideration, he makes 
provision for their communion by means of the Presanctified liturgy. 

III. The extract, the tenth of the ‘ Answers on the canons’ of John 
bar Kursus bishop of Tella (+a. D. 538), refers to the mass, and has 
been misunderstood by Barhebraeus. It is the answer of John to the 
question whether the ‘pearl’, or particle, with which the chalice has 
been signed, may be consumed by any one, other than him who has 
performed the consignation. The ancient practice was that the particles 
cast into the chalices were left therein throughout the communion of 
the people, and consumed after their return to the altar by the deacons 
who ‘ministered’ the chalices, i.e. took the ablutions. This custom 


4 J. T. S. iv 73. 
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was still retained in the ninth century by the ‘Chalcedonians’ or 
Orthodox, according to the testimony of Moses bar Kipha (a. D. 813-903) 
in his ‘ Exposition of the liturgy’. The modern usage is for the priest 
to consume the particle in the chalice at his own communion (v. Bright- 
man Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. 102. 30: 103. 1). 

The twentieth ‘ Answer’ of John of Tella, unless the expression ‘to 
sign the chalice’ is merely an equivalent of ‘to celebrate the liturgy’, 
may possibly refer to the mass of the Presanctified : 

‘The disciple—If any one has received the oblation, and has ministered (i.e. 
purified) the chalice, can he, under stress of necessity, afterwards sign the chalice ? 

The master—If he has only ministered the chalice, and afterwards it is necessary 
to sign the chalice, God is faithful that he is without blame : but let not this be made 
into a custom.’ 

The fourteenth of the same collection also permits, if it be necessary 
to hallow the chalice, the ‘signing’ to take place without an altar. 
(Lamy Dissertatio de Syrorum fide et disciplina). 

IV. It is usual to place the institution of the liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified towards the end of the sixth century, and this date is 
confirmed by the style of the Byzantine rite. The Jacobite writers, 
however, are unanimous in attributing its introduction into the jurisdic- 
tion of Antioch to the patriarch Severus (elected a.pD. 511 ; deposed 
518; +538); and if this tradition represents-the truth, we must refer 
the institution of the liturgy to the earlier years of the century. 

The existence of a similar rite among the Orthodox of Syria has 
been already referred to (/. Z. S. iv 69), and a closer investigation 
shews that its structure is identical with that of the Jacobite liturgy, 
the anaphoral prayer corresponding to the Prayer of the Veil. It is 
also noticeable that in Vat. Syr. xli the Byzantine Presanctified bears 
the old Syriac title, following the transliteration of the Greek: 
woardam> «530 hee bmo ped ctsam 052. ‘ pon yacpéva : 
Signing of the chalice of the holy mar Basil.’ 

In discussing the correctness of the Jacobite tradition as to the 
authorship of this liturgy, the passage in the Nomocanon, purporting to 
be the work of Severus himself (v. supra [IV]), must be examined. 

(a) A difficulty is presented at the outset by the use of ipso, 
which at the end of the seventh century was used absolutely, ‘he 
said the sedro’, but which has no Greek equivalent. In the Jacobite 
St James, the sedro, or prayer recited aloud before the altar in con- 
nexion with the incense, followed the entrance of the mysteries ; 
but such a prayer does not exist at this point in the Maronite mass, 
and in the MSS of the Greek St James, the position of the 
secret edyi rod Ovpiduaros at the Great Entrance varies. A century 
after Severus, a considerable number of sedros were composed 
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by the patriarch John I (+4.pD. 648), and by his contemporary, 
Marutha of Tagrit (+A.D. 649), some of which were certainly 
intended for the censing after the entrance of the mysteries ; e. g. Brit. 
Mus. Add. 14520, saec. viii-ix, f. 1402. ud_r0? JAXa207 Lass? Jigen 
‘sedro of incense of the entrance of the altar’; but though Severus 
composed a sedro for baptism, translated, by James of Edessa, there 
seems to be no evidence for the use of such a prayer at the censing 
after the entrance in the Greek liturgy of the sixth century, the sedro in 
this position possibly being the usage of the Jacobite monastic strong- 
holds of northern Syria, in particular of Kenneshre and Gubba barraya. 

(4) The blessing after the anaphoral prayer ‘And may the mercies of 
our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ be with you all’ does not occur 
in any of the MSS of the Greek St James, nor in the Jacobite Pre- 
sanctified as given in-Add. 14496, 14667, 17128, 14500: it is, however, 
mentioned by James of Edessa in his letter on the liturgy to the 
presbyter Thomas. Elsewhere it occurs only in the Byzantine 
rite, including the Armenian, whence it was probably borrowed by 
the Syriac. 

(¢) The formula of consignation is found in none of the MSS of the 
Presanctified. It closely resembles the ending of the Invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in the ordinary liturgy, save that in the present case 
the Son is the operator : but as it stands in the text, it has no connexion 
with the preceding prayer. The wording may be compared with the 
formula in the Greek St James: “Hywra: xai jyiacra: xal rereAcioras 
(Brightman Zi#t. Z. & W. p. 62. 18), and with that of the Greek St 
Mark: “I8ov ipyiaoras nal rereAeiwras Kai yeyover eis capa xai alya rod Kupiou 
cal Qeod xat Zwrjpos jypov «rd, (id. p. 139. 15) Cf. Persian (#0. 
p-. 292. 6). 

(d@) The response of the people at the Elevation is given in the 
Syrian form ‘One is the holy Father’, &c. St Cyril of Jerusalem, 
however, the Apostolic Constitutions, and all the Greek texts of St 
James give Els dys, ele Kipsos "Inoois Xpiords. 

(e) The concluding blessing ‘Bless us all’ (Brightman i#z. 
EZ. & W. p. 105. 30) is not mentioned by Moses bar Kipha, nor 
by the author of the treatise Ljeosooly 4.0 ‘The Breaking of the 
Eucharist’, an exposition of the mass contained in a MS at Sharfeh, 
which judging from the order of the liturgy must be of the viii-x 
century. The first part of this blessing is paralleled by the edx7 ddAn 
redevraia of the Codex Rossanensis of St James: ‘O Kupios eiAoynoes kal 
dydon cai puddga mavras jpas da tris peradnews tov dxpdvrev avrov pvoTn- 
plov, rj airod xdpert «7... and possibly by the prayers following the 
first and second entrances (Brightman Zi##, Z. & W. pp. 33- 37: 
42. 15). 
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A consideration of the points above mentioned leads to the con- 
clusion that the description of the Presanctified [IV] is not a translation 
of the Greek, but rather presupposes the existence of the fully developed 
Syriac liturgy. On the other hand, the formula of consignation, in its 
present state apparently the end of a prayer, and having no connexion 
with the rest of the description, is perhaps a fragment of the original 
composition of Severus, worked over by a later Syrian commentator, 
and may have been an account of the object of the signing of the 
chalice with the presanctified host. 

The prayers of the liturgy, if we exclude the sedro, present no 
difficulty ; they are stated by Add. 14495 (saec. x-xi) to have been 
translated from the Greek, and may be the work of Severus. It is 
possible, however, in view of the statement in Add. 14496 (saec. x) 
that the anaphoral prayer and the consignation are the only essential 
parts of the rite, that these alone are the composition of that patriarch. 
If the eremitic origin of the Presanctified is true, and the fourteenth 
and twentieth ‘Answers’ of John of Tella refer to this rite, the 
prayers of this liturgy may with great probability be included in 
the voluminous works of the founder of the Jacobite Church of 
Syria. 

H. W. CopRINGTON. 
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THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE MINOR 
PROPHETS. III. 


JONAH. 

Ream x ; , ‘ ; ‘ j ; animam hominis 
huius: et ne des super nos sanguinem eius iustum: quia tu dmeé. quem- 
15 admodum volisti fecisti: “ Et acceperunt ionan: et miserunt eum 
16 in mare: et stetit mare a violentia sua: ™ et timuerunt viri timore 

magno domi. : et immolaverunt hostias dmo. et vota voverunt : 
II. 1 * Et praecepit dims. ceto magno ut gluttiret ionan: et erat ionas 
2 in ventre ceti tribus noctibus: *Et oravit ionas de ventre ceti ad 
3 ddm. dm. suum: *et dixit Clamavi ad dém. dm. meum in tribula- 
tione mea: et exaudivit me de ventre inferni clamoris mei exaudisti 
4 vocem meam: ‘ proiecisti me in altitudinem cordis maris: et flumina 
me circumierunt: omnia turbulenta tua: et fluctus tui: super me 
5 transierunt: *et ego dixi: expulsus sum ab oculis tuis: forsitam 
6 apponam ut respiciam in templum sanctum tuum: ° perfusa est 
aqua mihi usque ad animam: abyssus circuivit me: postremo demersst 
7 caput meum in fissuras montium: ‘et descendi in terram cuius 
vectes sunt continentes aeternae: et ascendat corruptio vitae meae: 
8 ad te dmé. ds. meus: *in hoc quod defecerit anima mea a me: 
dmi. mei memoratus sum: et veniat ad te oratio mea in templum 
9 sanctum fuum: *custodientes vana et falsa misericordiam suam 
10 dereliquerunt : ego autem cum voce laudis et confessionis supplico 


I. 14. animam...... tu] om N* (hab N*%) eius] om 15. eum] Tov 
Iovay 95 185 16. hostias] @vo.ay % (exc 51 62) A Q* (@voras Q*) om 95 185 
dio. ] om. N* (superscr x@ &"). 

II. 1. tribus noctibus] pr rpes nyepas wu Ox 2. de ventre ceti] om N* 
(hab & 1 ¢-@ (wid) ob) 3. et dixit . .. mea] om N* (hab Ra (vid) ¢.b) in 
tribulatione mea] om 95 185 5. ut respiciam] emorpepe N* (emBAcfe N-yYas 
N46) = templum] rov Aaoy @8*® (roy vaov B% NR vaov AQ) 6. animam]+ 
pov HB O* a v4 (om & O*) 7. et 1°] om G& (hab 42) —vectes] + avrys G 
sunt] om & corruptio ] e« p@opas 4, A vitae meae] 7 (wn pou LA 
ad te] om GB 
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11 tibi: quaecumque vovi reddam tibi salvatori meo domino ™ Et Cod. Weing. 
praeceptum est ceto et eiecit ionan in aridam 
III. 1,27? Et factum est verbum dimi. ad ionan iterum dicens * Surge et 
vade in nineven civifatem magnam : et praedica in eam: secundum 
3 praedicationem priorem: quam ego palam locutus sum ad te *Et 
surrexit ionas et abiit in nineven civitatem : sicut locutus est ad eum 
dims. nineven autem erat civitas magna déo. quasi itinere viae dierum 
4trium: ‘et coepit ionas introire in civitatem: quasi itinere unius 
diei: et praedicavit et dixit: adhuc triduum et ninive civitas evertetur 
5 ° Et crediderunt viri ninevitae in dé6.: et praedicaverunt ieiunium: et 
6 induerunt se cilicium a maiore usque ad minorem eorum: ‘et 
pervenit verbum ad regem nineves: et exsurrexit de throno suo et 
posuit vestem suam ab se: et operuit se cilicium et sedit cinerem : 
7 "et praedicatum est in nineve: a rege et a maioribus civitatis eius 
dicens : homines et iumenta: et boves et oves non gustent quicquam: 
8 neque pascantur neque aquam bibant ‘et cooperuerunt se Cilicia 


II 1x Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. ii III 1-6 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. 


Athan. ii III 3 Tycon. Reg. Quart. III 6-10 Lucif. Cal. De 
sanct, Athan, ii 


10. tibi salvatori meo] co: cwrnpiov B es owrnpoy pou Xe’ 4OC sic 
sine pov 22 62 147 es cwrnpiay pou & (exc 22 62 91 147) 26 49 106 II. prae- 
ceptum est]+az0 Kupov &%> (postea ras)+Kupos 22 51 62 147 eiecit] 
reiecit L] Tonan] Ionam L in aridam] super terram L em rnyv {npav & HZ 
(exc 62 147 es rnv Enpav) B 

III. 1, Ionan} Ionam L 2. et 1°] om GB hab R** (postea rasum) 4 Q 
Nineven] Ninevi L Nivevn G& Nwevny & eam] ea LZ palam] om L & 
3. Nineven 1° 2°] Nineve TL civitatem] om L && sicut] secundum quae L 
waba G8 HL (exc 22 36 51) (exc 26 49 106) O* (xadws OF) adeumjei Lom Gd 
(hab 36) 38 (hab 49) déo.] adeo L quasi itinere viae dierum trium) sicut 
iter tridui ZL 4 quasi itinere] sicut iter L + od0v 26 86 49 2338 4 Q unius 
diei] #& Z triduum] triduo L (0 A’ reocepaxovra Q™) civitas] om L G& 
evertetur] subvertetur L 5. in] om L @& induerunt] vestierunt Z_cilicium] 
cilicia L caxxous GF maiore] maximo L+avrav G&® QO™ (om A Q*) pixpov 26 
86 49 51 106 yuxpov avrow 22 62 147 minorem] minimum L peyadov 22 26 36 49 
51 62 106 147 (ews peyadrou avraw R* > (postea pey. avr. ews pup. avr. revoc.) A OQ 
6. verbum] Aaos & © (mox Aoyos revoc.) ad] usque ad ZL Nineves] Nineve ZL 
Nwevn GL BH Nwevns N* (s improb. 8% * postea ras) exsurrexit] surrexit L 
throno suo] sede sua L posuit] abstulit a se L vestem] stolam L ab se] 
om L_ operuit] circumdedit L 7. praedicatum est]+«a: eppeOn Or (Compl= 
Cod. Weing.) in] om L Nineve] pon. post a rege L a maioribus civi- 
tatis eius ] a magistratibus illius L «a: mapa rev peyioravew avrov Of mavrwv peyioravew 
aura N° 4, & b diceus] Aeyorraw %, Ald. iumenta] pecudes L non 
gustent quicquam] nihil gustent LZ neque 1°] sed nec L pascantur] 
vescantur L neque 2°] et... non LZ bibant] merwoay 22 51 68 87 91 
153 Compl. Ald. mverwoay 36 49 62 147 233 8. cooperuerunt] circumdederunt L 
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homines: et proclamaverunt homines et iumenta ad dm. vehementer : 
et reversi sunt unusquisque de via sua maligna: et iniusta quae erat in 
9 manibus eorum: et dixerunt : * quis scit si paenitebitur d5. et avertit 
10 iram furoris sui: et non peribimus: ™ et vidit ds. opera illorum quia 
reversi sunt unusquisque a viis suis malignis : et paenituit dm. super 
mala quae locutus est ut faceret eis et non fecit : 
IV. 1 ' Et contristatus est ionas tristitia magna: et maestus factus est : 
2 *et oravit ad dom. et dixit: dmé. nonne haec sunt verba mea: cum 
adhuc essem: in mea terra: propter hoc proposueram fugere in 
tharsis: quoniam sciebam quia tu misericors es: et indulgens: et 
3 patiens: et nimium misericors: et paenitens in malignitatibus ‘*Et 
nunc dominator dmé. aceipe animam meam a me: quoniam bonum 
4 est mihi mori magis quam vivere ‘et dixit dms. ad ionan: si valde 
5 contristatus es tu ° Et exiit ionas extra civitatem: et sedit contra 


III 10 Tert. Adv. Mare, ii. 24 III 10 Cod. Wirceb. IV 1-8 Cod. 
Wirceb. IV 1, 2 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. ii IV 2 Tert. Adv. 
Mare. ii 24. 


homines 1°] +a: ta etnvn Ge homines et iumenta om G& iumenta] pecudes L 
ad])apudZ vehementerjinstanter LZ dejaZ sua) avroy G22 maligna] 
malaZ et iniusta ad fin. com.) et ab iniquitate manuum suarum dicentesZ et 
dixerunt] Aeyovres Gr g. scit] scibit Z si paenitebitur] + «a: mapaxAnOnoera & 
(exc 91 153) « emorpefea 68 87 91 et avertit]) et avertet L pr«a: wapaxAn- 
Oncera: 68 87 pr Kupros kas wapaxdnOnoera 91 153 iram] ab ira ZL ef opyys GB 
ano opyns 10, opera] operam L unusquisque] om G8 a viis suis 
malignis] a via sua mala L dm.] dominum Tert super mala] malitiam Cod. 
Wirceb, de malignitate LZ de malitia Tert quae] quam Cod. Wirceb. Tert qua L 
locutus est] dixerat Tert ut faceret] facere L facturum se Tert eis] om Cod. 
Wirceb. illis Tert _—_ et non fecit] nec fecit Tert 

IV. 1. contristatus est]+em rovras 95 185 tristitia] tristia Cod. Wirceb. 
maestus factus est] confusus Cod. Wirceb. confundebatur L 2. oravit] orabit 
Cod. Wirceb. ad dom,] apud Deum L dixit] dicens ZL dmeé.] pr O Cod. 
Wirceb. L pr w GB w in © pr w w dn NR? vid Ca haec sunt] tr Cod. Wirceb. om 
sunt G& verba mea]+noay 51 62 95 147 185+ous eAadnoa A cum] dum 
Cod. Wirceb. in mea terra] in terram meam Cod. Wirceb. in terra L propter 
hoc] propterea Cod. Wirceb. Tert ideo L proposueram] praeoccupaveram L 
praeveni Tert mpoepOaca & fugere] profugere TZert in Tharsis] in 
Tarosos Tert as @apoas quoniam] quia Tert sciebam | scivi L cogno- 
veram Tert + eyo &** (mox improb,) quia] om Tert tu] om Tert + Q 
es] om Cod. Wirceb. L te esse Tert. om G i ® et 3°] om & misericors 
1° ad fin. com.] Cod, Wirceb. = Cod. Weing. miserator et benevolus patiens et 
misericors et paenitens in malignitatibus Z misericordem et miserescentem patientem 
et plurimum misericordiae poenitentem malitiarum Ter? 3- quoniam ] quia Cod. 
Wirceb, est] om G& magis quam vivere] om magis Cod, Wirceb. n (nv pe 
GP BM padrov » (e N*) (qv we Re 4 (waddov postea ras) 9 (qv RA OF M4 » Co pe 
Que 4- Ionan] Ionam Cod. Wirceb, lavav & ad Ionan si] om 68 87 91 
valde] vehementer Cod. Wirceb. + ov X* (improb, N* * postea ras) 5. sedit contra 
civitatem] om Cod. Wirceb, 
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civitatem : et fecit ipse sibi tabernaculum: et sedebat sub ipso in 

6 umbram: donec videret quid accideret civitati: * Et praecepit dms. 
ds. cucurbitae: et ascendit super caput ionae ut esset umbra super 
caput eius: et obumbraret eum a malis eius: et gavisus est ionas super 

7 cucurbitam gaudio magno: "et praecepit dims. vermi antelucano in 
8 crastinum et percussit cucurbitam: et arefacta est: *et factum est 
confestim oriente sole: et praecepit dS.spiri . . . [Cod. Wirceb.] 
ustionis comburenti Et percussit sol super caput ionae 

et interestuabat et deficiebat anima eius et dixit bonum est mihi 

9 mori quam vivere *° Et dixit dims. ad ionam si valde contristatus es 
tu super cucurbitam et dixit valde contristatus sum ego usque 
road mortem Et dixit dms. tu pepercisti super cucurbitam in qua 
non laborasti in eam neque nutristi eam que sub nocte nata est et 
11 sub nocte perit “ego autem non parcam nunc parcam ninevem 
civitatem magnam in qua commorantur plus quam cxx milia 
hominum quae non scierunt dextram aut sinistram et pecora multa 


NAHUM. 
I. 4 *Comminans mari et arefaciens illud 


Cod. Wirceb. 


+ Tertullian. 


5 ° Montes commoti sunt ab eo, et colles contremuerunt et denudata Cyprian. 


6 est terra ante faciem eius, et omnes qui inhabitant illam. ° A facie 


IV 9-11. Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. ii 
Nahum | 4 Tert. Adv. Mare.iv20 =. 5 Spec. exxi I 5-7 Cypr. Testim. iii 20 


ipse] om G& sibi] avrw G8 87 233 tabernaculum] -am Cod. Wirceb. 
in umbram] om Cod. Wirceb. G:® exe: 36 49 accideret] eora: Of civitati ] 
pre® 6. super 1° 2°] supra Cod. Wirceb. ionae] eius Cod. Wirceb. 
umbra] pr es N* * (mox ras) eius 1°] ionae Cod. Wirceb. et obumbraret 
eum a malis eius] ut a malis obumbraret illum Cod. Wirceb, et obumbraret] 
tov omatew Ox eius 2°] avrav N* (-rov N& 4, %b) 7. dms.] 0 cos 
G® LH Kupwos o Ccos A Q 26 36 49 62 106 147 238 ow N* antelucano]} 
matutino Cod. Wirceb. 8. ds.) prs A4Q26153 — spiri.. .] Spu Cod. Wirceb. 
bonum est] om est & mihi] om Q* hab Q™ mori] + we Gr® ZL B (om pe &) 
vivere] + pe X°-40 9. dmS.] o Geos G2 deus L Kupios o cos % (exc 153 238 Kupios) 
3 (exc 68 87 91) N° >A Tonam] Iovay et dixit 2°] om L egojom L 
10, super] om L cucurbitam] cucurbitae L in eam] om L 68 87 91 95 158 
185 ew avrny N*-4 (44) es aurqy N° O* neque] «at ove Gr (ovde N*>) que] quae 
LG = subnoctenata est]trG@® 2H sub nocte 2°] pernoctem L II, nunc 
parcam] om L & Ninevem] in Nineve L vmep Nwevn & magnam] om A 
commorantur] habitant L +e avrn Q™ plus quam] mAcous Gr? , BH mArov N* 
(mALous R**) +n NFO cxx milia] centum viginti millia L dwdexa puprades 
quae] qui L orwes & scierunt] sciverunt L eyrwoay & dextram] + avrow & 
sinistram] + avrov && 

I. 5. ab eo] ab illo S um avrov Q* 158 et colles contremuerunt et] om &* (hab 8? 4? 
partim rescr partim inst X* °) contremuerunt] tremuerunt S et denudata 
est ad fin. com.) et formidavit universa terra et petrae confractae sunt ante eum S 
eius] +7 ovpraca & omnes] om 22 51 Compl 6. a facie] po mpoowmov % 
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irae eius quis sustinebit? Et quis resistit in ira animi ipsius? Ani- 
matio ipsius fluere facit principatus, et petrae dissolutae sunt ab illo. 

7 "Bonus Dominus illis qui eum sustinent in die pressurae, et co- 
gnoscens illos qui eum timent ‘ . 


"he Haec dicit Dominus, geinceps equarum mvulterum 
ag” . , ° exterminabo sculptilia 
15 tua, et fusilia tua in ‘sepultaram ° , - ™Quia ecce veloces 
pedes super montes evangelizantes et adnuntiantes pacem 
I. s* . » . . Considera viam, tene lumbos, 
watines age in virtute nimis. 


Ba 3° . ‘ ‘ ; non erat finis gentilibus illius 
16 * Multiplicasti mercatus tuos super astra caeli é ‘ , 
ao. , ° ° ‘ ; ° ° , . super quem 
non evenit malitia tua semper ? 


HABAKKUK. 


I. 3 * Ut quid mihi ostendisti labores et dolores, ut viderem miseriam 
et impietatem? Adversus me ortum est iudicium et iudex accepit. 
4 *Propter hoc disiecta est lex et non perducitur in finem iudicium, 
quia impius per potentiam deprimit iustum or exiet iudicium 
perversum . ° , ‘ , ‘ ° ° 


a” . ° ° cur inspicis super contemptores? 


Tacebis ob hoc quod devoret i impius iustum ? ‘ 


IL 3" Seper cuntodion 2 meam ‘stabo et gradum gam super petram 


. . . . . . . . . . 


112-15 Spec. cxx 115 Tert. Adv, Marc, iii. 16 II 2 Spec. cxix 
III 3,16 Tycon. Reg. Quart, Il 16 Spec. cxvi _III 19 Tycon. Reg. Quart. 

Habakkuk 1 3, 4 Spec. x I 4. 13 Luc. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 35 
II 1 Cypr. De duplic. martyr. 39 


irae] om Q* 14 (hab, Q* (9) et quis resistit] om 62 14. tua 1°] om Of 
(hab A)  sepulturam]+ cov G& & (om 153) ® 15. Quia] quoniam ert om 
G&L (Sor: 95 185) B veloces] om Gr pedes] pr ws 26 super montes] in 
monte Jert _evangelizantes] -tis Tert evayryeArfopevou G& et adnuntiantes] om 
Tert wat anaryyeddovtos Gr U («as anayyeAAovres 62 147) ® 

II. 2. in virtute]+ cov 26 49 106 153 A 

III, 16. Multiplicasti.. . caeli] om N* (hab N**) mercatus] negotiatores S 
super] sicut Saws &°* worep N° _— astra) stellas S 

I, 3. miseriam] prem, A ortum est] yeyovey & accepit] + xpiow 68 
4. per potentiam | om && deprimit] oppressit LZ 13. Tacebis ... iustum] 
mwapacianmnon ev Tw kaTamvey aceBn Tov dixacov Cf devoret] eatamew N*> (rursus 
-mvv) Q* (-mvev Q™) iustum] + vrep avrov 36 49 87 91+ vmep avro 61 147 

Il. 1. et gradum figam] om Q* (hab Q”’%) 
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e*:. ; ° ° ' , - iustus autem ex fide mea vivit. Cyprian. 
5 * Ille vero qui praesumit et contumax est, vir sui iactans, nihil omnino 
" ania qui dilatavit tamquam inferi animam suam ° 
9 °O qui adquirit avaritiam malam domui suae _— Cai.| ut conlecet Spencheen, 
“a altum nidum suum ... . ° Lue, Cal. 
o * Cogitasti confusionem domuituae_ . ° peccavit Speculum, 
izanimatua. . . - ™[ Lue. Cal. ] Vae qui aedificant civi- Luc. Cal. 
tatem in sanguinibus et eee civitatem in iniquitatibus_ . 
16 ‘ ; : ‘ circumdedit te calix dexterae Speculum. 
Domini et convenit iniuria super tuum . ° ‘ é ‘ ° 
III. 2 *? Domine audivi auditum tuum et extimui. Consideravi opera Tertullian. 
tua et excidi mente. In medio duorum animalium cognosceris 
<a ° ° ; ° : texit caelos virtus eius et Cyprian. 
4 laudis eius plena est terra. 4Et splendor eius ut lux erit, cornua in 
manibus eius erunt; et illic constabilita est virtus gloriae eius, et 
5 constituet dilectionem validam. *° Ante faciem suam ibit verbum, et 
praecedet in campos secundum greges suos 
6° . .  defluxerunt gentes, quassati sunt montes vehementer, Speculum. 
liquefacti sunt colles aeternales ° ° 
9° ‘ ; Semfaies disrumpetur terra, Tertullian. 
10 10 videbunt te, et parturient populi; disperges aquas gressu; dedit 


Il 4 Cypr. Testim. i 5; iii 42; Spec. xxxiv, cxxv Il 5 Cypr. Epist, lix 3, 
Ixviii 4; Spec. xxxiv; Luc. Cal. De sanct, Athan. i 36 II 9 Luc. Cal. De 
sanct, Athan. i 36 II 9, 10 Spec. xxii, xcviii II 12 Luc. Cal. De 
sanct, Athan. i 36 II 16 Spec. cxxxiii. III a, 3, 4 Tert. Adv, Marc. iv 22 
III 3-5 Cypr. Zestim. ii 21 III 6 Spec. cxxi III 8-13 Tert. Adv. 
Mare. iv 39 


4. iustus]+ pov A mea] om ® 36 153 185 sua S (al=C) 5. vero] al 
autem C praesumit et] al om C sibi placens autem contemptor et vir 
superbus nihil proficiet S placens et contemptor vir superbus nihil proficiet qui 
dilatavit sicut inferus animam Z__Ille vero ... est] 0 5¢ xarovopevos xarappovrns Or 
et] om B hab Be? vir sui iactans] om G2 UL avnp adraloyw BY™N AQ 
g. adquirit avaritiam] fundat fundationem L altum] od N* (upos R%4, ¢ by 
12. qui aedificant] 0 oodopav G& = praeparant] ero:palov 16. te] pr em Gk (om 
em Compl) _convenit.. . tuum] om N* hab N*4 

III. 2. extimui] epoBnOnv GL (exc 62 147 evdaBnOnv) B consideravi] pr xupie 
@ 49 68 91 prke® 3. texit] operuit ert 4. Et splendor eius ut lux erit] 
Tert= C iavyacpa pwros era avrw 62 147 erunt] om G & (urapxe avrw 36 
62 147) ® A (cum vrapxe in charact. minore) et illic . . . eius] #at eBero ayannow 
Kparaay woxvos avrou Of H, (exc 62 147) BH exer eweornpixra n Svvays trys Sofys avrov 
62 147 (23 239) 5. praecedet] efeAevoovra: Q* (-cera: Q) 49 153 238 in 
campos] «s mediav N° * ey wediAs A O26 233 as wasdeav UL (exc 48 62 147 234) ® 
(exc 26 49) secundum greges suos] a/ sec. gregus suos a/ sec. gressus suos C 
kara wodas avrov G2 X, (exc 153 233) W (exc 26 49) o: wodes avrov A Q 26 49 153 233 
g. fluminibus] worapaw GH (exc 95 185) BH (exc 26) worapw N** (postea-pov) 26 
mworapos 95 185 10, disperges] cxopm {aw Gr (S:acrepes Compl) gressu] 
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11 abyssus sonum suum, sublimitas timoris eius elata est. ™ Sol et luna 
constitit in suo ordine, in lucem coruscationes tuae ibunt, in fulgorem, 
12 fulgor scutum tuum. ™In comminatione tua diminues terram, et in 
13 indignatione tua depones nationes. *™ Existi in salutem populi tui 
ad salvos faciendos Christostuos . . . [Auct. contra Fulg. 
15 Donat.| “ Imposuisti in mari equos tuos, turbantes aquas multas 
17. .  « + [Cypr.| ™ Ficus non adferet fructum et non erunt 
nascentia in vineis. Mentietur opus olivae et campi non praestabunt 
cibum. Deficient a pabulo oves et non erunt in praesepibus boves. 
18 Ego autem in Domino exultabo, gaudebo in Deo salutari meo. 


ZEPHANIAH. 


I. 2,3? Defectione deficiat a facie terrae, dicit Dominus ; * deficiat 
homo et pecudes, deficiant volucres caeli et pisces maris: et auferam 
iniquos a facie terrae , ‘ ; ° ° ‘ , ‘ 

7" Metuite a facie Domini Dei: quoniam prope est dies eius, 

quia paravit Dominus sacrificium suum, sanctificavit electos suos 

Auct.c.Fulg. 8. +. + [Auct. contra Fulg. Donat. *Erit in die sacrificii 
Donat. Domini et vindicabo in principibus et in omnes vestitos veste aliena 
Speculum, u™ [ Speculum.| disperierunt omnes qui exaltantur 
Luc. Cal. 12 in argento et auro. [Zuc, Ca/.] * Et erit in illo die scrutinabo 
Hierusalem cum lucerna: defendam super viros, qui contemptores 


sunt ne custodiant mandata 
13 


Cyprian. 33”. . * aedificabunt domos, et non inhabitabunt : et 
III 15 Auct. contra Fulg. Donat, III 17, 18 Cypr. Ad Demet, xx 
Zephaniah 1 2, 3 Cypr. Testim. iii 47 I 7 Cypr. Testim. ii 20 I 8 Auct, 
contra Fulg. Donat, I 11 Spec, xxii I 12 Luc. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 36 ; 
Spec. (Aug.) xvi I 13, 14 Cypr. Testim. iii 61 


mopaas avrov AO 26 36 49 106 153 233 elata est] ewnp6n Gk (viwOn Compl) 
11. in lucem] «es gus G& (ev guts Compl) 12. tua 1°] om G © (exc 95 185 
238) 9) (exc 26 49) hab. AQ™ _—tua 2°] om GH, (exc 283) 3 (exc 49) hab A Q™ 
depones] «arafas Gr xarapfes QO (xarat. O"9) 13. ad salvos faciendos] rov wou: Of 
Christos tuos] rov xpirrov gov G8 (rous xporous HH N° (**4) A Q) 15. Im- 
posuisti] pr xa: Or emPiBas GB eweBiBacas % (exc 62 147) BX * AO aquas 
multas] vdwp modu Of ( vara woAAa FH N° °) 17. Ficus] pr dior Or erunt] 
vaapxovow Ok vaapfovo. H (exc 48 51 62 147 233) H (exc 49 68) in praesepibus 
boves]+«f sacews avrav Q* (ef tAacews avtaw Q%)+efiAacews avrow A 26 153 
eftAacews avrns 2338 18, in 1°] em AQ in 2°] em & 

I. 2. deficiat] exAuperw N* (exAcwera wayra N* *) exdimerwoay N°-> 3. deficiat] 
exdapero R* (exdum. N° %°>) exrdermerw AQ — deficiant] exAupera N* (exdum, N&%% b) 
QexranerwcayvA = mars) + xa: aodevnoovow o aceBas (Bacikes N* (ac sup ras &') 
GD (exc 22 xa ta oxavdara ros aceBeor nar acernoovow o: aceBes) BH 7. eius) 
Tov Kupiov O& 8. Erit] prea @ principibus] + «a: em Tov oxov Tov BaciAews Of 
11. in argento] om in G& (hab 311) et auro] om && 12, S=Vulg (exc 
Hierusalem S Jerusalem Vulglucernis Sin lucernis Vulg) ne custodiant mandata] 
em Ta gvAaypara avrav && 13. inhabitabunt]+e avras G& (om Compl) 
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14 instituent vineas et non bibent vinum earum. ™Quia prope est dies 
Domini . ‘ ‘ ; : 
15 vox diei Domini amara et dum, constituts, dies potens. ™ Dies Speculum. 
iracundiae dies ille, dies tribulationis et necessitatis, dies infelicitatis 
et exterminii, dies tenebrarum et tempestatis, dies nubis et caliginis, 
16 * dies tubae et clamoris super civitates firmas, et super angulos 
r7 excelsos ”. ‘ ‘ . effundam sanguinem eorum sicut 
18 limum et carnes eorum sicut stercora boum, ™ et argentum et aurum 
eorum non poterit liberare eos in die irae Domini : 

II. 1,2*Convenite et congregamini populus indisciplinatus ; * prius 
quam efficiamini sicut flos praeteriens, prius quam superveniat super 
vos dies iracundiae Domini, antequam veniat super vos dies furoris 

3 Domini. *Querite Dominum omnes humiles terrae, aequitatem 
operamini et iustitiam quaerite, et respondete ea, ut protegamini in 
die iracundiae Domini. 

1 ™ Praevalebit Dominus adversus eos et disperdet omnes Deos gentium Coll. Carth. 
terrae, et adorabunt eum a de loco suo omnes insulae 
gentium 

13 * Et extendet manum suam in Aquilonem et perdet Assyriam, et Tyconius. 
14 {ponet) illam Nineve exterminium sine aqua in desertum, ™ et 
pascentur in medio eius greges, omnes bestiae terrae, et chameleontes 
et hericii in laquearibus eius cubabunt et bestiae vocem dabunt in 
fossis eius, et corvi in portis eius, quoniam cedrus altitudo eius. 


I 14-18 Spec. xxvi I). 1-3 Spec. v II 3 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 35 
II 11 Coll. Carth. Gesta. lv II 13, 14 Tycon. Reg. Quart. 


14. dies] om O& 15. dies tribulationis et necessitatis] om A _infelicitatis] 
awpias Gf IL, (exc 158) O 26 106 radramwpras 68 87 91 N 17. effundam] exyee: Or 
B exxew L stercora boum] BoAfira & 18. argentum] +avrow Or Z (exc 95 
185) ® non poterit] ov py duvnra: GB BH ov py dvvnOy UH ov py dvvavra N* 
(-ynrar X* >) 

II. 1. congregamini] ovvdebnre GH (exc 62 95 147 185) H ovvdenOnre 62 95 147 
185 N° (rursus cvvde0.) 2. praeteriens]+npepas 1 prius ... Domini 1°] 
om &e-b dies 1°] om G& (hab 130) 3. et iustitiam quaerite] «a: {nrnoare 
dixarocuvny (nrnoare mpaornta H xa dieaoovvny (nrncare GH ut protegamini ]} 
sicut tegamini L iracundiae] irae ZL II. praevalebit] em@avnoera: G8 
empavns eorat R* (-cre) A (-cere N° -cera N° postea ara revoc.) 49 62 95 106 
147 153 185 adorabunt] mpooxuynoe 68 87 91 rpocxvynoovew G&L 13. ex- 
tendet] exrevw Of 1 N* > postea -m) AQT exrever % (exc 62 147 153 238)  suam] 
pov &  N*> (postea avrov) AQT avrov ¥, (exc 62 147 153 233) perdet] aroAw 
G ® (exc 26 49 106) N* (postea -Ar:) OT amore: H (exc 153) ponet] Ono 
(exc 68 87 91) N*> (postea -o1) T Once: Gr U (exc 158) illam] om G& Nineve] 
Nwevyy N* ~—s exterminium] pr es & in desertum] ws epnyov E& 14. pas- 
centur ] vepnoera: ¥, veunoovra: Or ® (vepnOnoovra I) omnes] prxa@e _hericii] 
exidvor O* exivor OG Q* corvi in portis eius] om N* (hab X**) altitudo] 
avradraypa O* avacrnpa G2 XL, BH avacrepa QO* AT* 

VOL. V. Cc 
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III. 1 * Civitas contemnens quae habitat in spe, quae dicit in corde 
suo, Ego sum et non est post me adhuc! quomodo facta est in 
exterminium pascua bestiarum! omnis qui transit per illam sibilabit, 
2 et movebit manus suas. *O inlustris et redempta civitas, columba 
quae non audit vocem, non recepit disciplinam, in Domino non est con- 
3 fisa, et ad Deum suum non adpropinquavit. * Principes eius in ea ut 
leones frementes, iudices eius ut lupi Arabiae non relinquebant in 
4mane. ‘* Profetae eius spiritu elati viri contemptores, sacerdotes eius 
5 profanant sacra et conscelerant legem. ° Dominus autem iustus in 
medio eius non faciet iniustum 


. 


8 ®*Exspecta me, dicit Dominus, in die resurrectionis meae in testi- 
monium, quoniam iudicium meum ad congregationes gentium, ut 
excipiam reges, et effundam super eos iram meam 


III 1-5 Tycon. Reg. Quart.; Luc, Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 36 III 1, 2 Cypr. 
Ad Novat. v III 4 Spec. xlvi IH 8 Cypr. Testim. iii 106 ; De bono 
pat. xxi. 


Ill. 1. Civitas] pr avrn & in spe] em eAmd: Ox ev erm. O* (superser. w Q* v2) 
2. Columba non exaudit vocem, id est praeclara et redempta civitas, non recepit 
doctrinam, et in Dominum fidens non fuit C inlustris] quae erat splendida L 
quae] om & vocem] + gov 68 87 disciplinam] ma:dias N* (-d:ay Ne % & >) 
non adpropinquavit] non accessit L ove nyyuwev Q 158 233 ove nypoev Or UL (exc 158 
233) ® 3. in ea] om L hab G& (om Arm.) ut 1° 2°] sicut ZL frementes] 
fremunt L non relinquebant] non subreliquierunt L 4. spiritu elati] 
spiritales LZ eius 2°] avroy T profanant ad jin com] contaminant se et 
impie agunt Z contaminant sancta et reprobant legem S sacra et conscelerant] 
om &* (hab &**) legem] pr es tov 5. iustus]+est Z non] pr et 
LG iniustum] iniuste L adimay 62.147 adimwov GU, (exc 62 147) B® 8. Ex- 
specta] pr dia rovro O& in die] es nuepay OG (ev nuepa 42 240 Compl) iram 
meam] pr racay GX, ® pr ryy opyqv pou 1 N* © (4) (postea ras) 


W. O. E. O&STERLEY. 


THE METRICAL ENDINGS OF THE LEONINE 
SACRAMENTARY. 


It is now more than twenty years since M. Noél Valois, by the 
publication of his study of the rhythmical system known as the ‘cursus 
Leoninus’ or ‘ stylus Gregorianus’, as it appears in the Papal bulls of 
the middle ages’, awakened interest in the history and developement 


» Etude sur le rhythme des bulles pontificales : Bibl. de ! Ecole des Chartes 1881. 
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of the ‘cursus’. Since that time much has been written on the subject, 
especially on the earlier history of the system which after long disuse 
was ‘restored’ in the eleventh century. Its use has been traced further 
and further back by successive writers. By Mgr Duchesne it was 
shewn that the ‘cursus’ introduced by Gelasius II and improved by 
Gregory VIII was professedly a revival of the usage of the time of 
St Leo’. M. Léonce Couture traced the use of a similar system in 
liturgical formulae, and in the works of Christian writers from the third 
century to the time of St Gregory*. M. Louis Havet shewed that the 
letters of Symmachus are permeated by a ‘cursus’ which is not a matter 
of rhythm and accent, but of metre and quantity*®. Prof. W. Meyer, 
in a notice of M. Havet’s work, advanced a theory of the metrical 
principle of the ‘cursus’ differing from that of M. Havet*. Prof. E. 
Norden has traced the use of the ‘ cursus’ in classical writers, Greek as 
well as Latin, and brought together passages from various authorities 
to elucidate its principles, following and supporting the general theory 
of Prof. Meyer, though differing from him on points of detail®. So far 
as I am aware no systematic attempt has been made, save in certain 
papers by Dom A. Grospellier *, to shew the extent to which the ‘cursus’ 
can be traced in the early sacramentaries, or the precise character of 
the ‘cursus’ which they exhibit. 

In the following note I have attempted to deal with a part of this 
task for the Leonine sacramentary (Zeon). The final phrases of its 
prayers and prefaces form the natural starting-point for such an in- 
vestigation, and to these I have for the present limited my examination 
of its contents”. I have followed the text of Mr. Feltoe’s edition, but in 


1 Note sur Porigine du‘ cursus’: Bibl. de? Ecole des Chartes 1889. 

2 Revue des questions historiques 1892. 

® La prose métrique de Symmaque et les origines métriques du ‘cursus’ Paris 
1892. 

* In Géttingische gelehrie Anseigen 1893. Prof. Meyer held that the ‘ cursus’ does 
not depend upon the form of the last word, but is made up by combinations in 
which the cretic plays a special part. 

5 Die antike Kunstprosa Leipzig 1898. 

* Revue du chant Grégorien 1897. The discussion of the ‘cursus’ in its relation 
to the Gregorian plainsong by Dom A. Mocquereau, in vol. iv of Paleographie 
Musicale, proceeds, of course, on different lines. 

7 By ‘final phrase’ I mean, of course, not the ‘common form’ beginning e. g. 
with ‘Per’ or ‘Et ideo’, but the phrase immediately preceding this ‘common 
form’ or separated from it by words which serve only to connect the ‘common 
form’ with the prayer or preface, and which may be treated as belonging rather to 
the ‘common form’, In three cases it seemed uncertain where the division should 
be made, or whether any ‘ final phrase’ could be clearly separated from the rest of 
the prayer. These I have left out of the reckoning. Where the MS seems to 
indicate alternative forms of final phrase I have reckoned both : where a prayer is 


Cc2 
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giving references I have cited not the pages of that edition but the 
columns of Muratori’s Ziturgia Romana Vetus (1745), since that 
numeration is to be found in the margins of Mr. Feltoe’s volume, and 
is therefore equally useful for either text. 

In classifying and tabulating the endings of Zeon, I have so far 
followed the system employed by M. Louis Havet in his examination of 
the letters of Symmachus (Sym) as to make my arrangement depend 
on the form of the final word or group of syllables. It is, I think, not 
impossible that for the composer or composers of the prayers the form 
of the last word did actually determine that of the word preceding—that 
they would, for instance, have described the ending ‘esse concede’ 
(with Martianus Capella) as formed by prefixing a trochee to a final 
molossus, rather than (with Terentianus Maurus) as composed of a 
cretic followed by a trochee: and in any case the relative frequency 
of particular forms in the final word seems to be a factor of which 
account should be taken in estimating the character of the ‘cursus’ 
as it appears in a particular author or collection. But in following 
M. Havet’s plan I have specially had in view the convenience of ready 
comparison with his record of the results of his observations with regard 
to the final phrases of Symmachus: the method does not imply dis- 
regard of the theory of the original principle of the ‘ cursus’ to which 
the investigations of Prof. W. Meyer and Prof. E. Norden would seem 
to lead. 

In respect of the form of the final word or group of syllables there is 
less variety in Zeon than in Sym. On the other hand, one type of final 
which is hardly found at all in Sym is not infrequent in Zeon. The 
whole number of endings of which I have taken account is 1,340. In 
four of these the last word is a monosyllable, in thirty-five a dissyllable, 
in 605 a word of three, in 695 a word of four, and in one a word of five 
syllables. The four final monosyllables are all parts of a larger group— 
guae iusta sunt, quae recta sunt, exorta est, quod suum est. In the 
following table these are classed among four-syllable endings. Of the 
final dissyllables thirty-four are preceded by a monosyllable with which 
they are closely linked, so that the endings in which they occur may be 
classed as three-syllable endings: and in the same way 154 of the 605 
final trisyllables are preceded by a monosyllable, forming a four-syllable 
group’. 


divided into paragraphs, as in the Consecratio Episcoporum, I have reckoned only 
the last. 

* In seven out of the 154 cases it may perhaps be said that the monosyllable is 
more closely connected with the word which precedes than with that which follows 
it, or is, so to say, disconnected from both. For convenience of tabulation, however, 
I have reckoned these also as four-syllable groups. 
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The principal types of final word or group represented in Sym are all 
found in Zeon: their relative frequency may be most clearly shewn in 
tabular form :— 

Sym. Leon. 

en - _ 
Type of final Single Groups of Total Single Groupsof Total 

words syllables words syllables 

~=—% () 207 5 212 449 34 483 
vu-< (Br) 54 I 55 71 2 73 
—vvu™(B2) 98 8 106 196 32 228 
—--vu~(B3) 160 31 IgI 89 42 131 
-v-¥(C) 199 36 235-257 58 315 


Thus the whole number of final words or groups which belong to one 
or other of these five types is in Sym 799 out of about 940, in Leon 
1,230 out of 1,340. The great majority of the remaining finals of Zeon 
belong to one of two types: these are v»—-—“(D) and —--——¥ (E). 
The type D is represented in Sym by twenty-nine instances, all but one 
being four-syllable words: in Zeon it appears forty-six times, forty-one 
being cases of a four-syllable word. The type E is hardly ever employed 
by Symmachus as the last word of a letter: in Zeon it appears forty-nine 
times, thirty-one being cases of a four-syllable word, eighteen of a three- 
syllable word with preceding monosyllable. The fifteen remaining 
finals of Zeon are divided as follows: ~ — ~ — occurs six times, five 
being cases of a single word; this is hardly to be found as a final in 
Sym: vvuy is an apparent final in five cases in Leon, but is not used 
as a final in Sym: —— (once in Sym), v — — (thirteen times in Sym), -uv 
(twenty-eight times in Sym), and — vu —~w-— (once in Sym), each appear 
in a single instance in Leon. 

According to M. Havet’s observations Sym furnishes 207 cases in 
which the last word of a letter is of the type A. In 204 of these the 
penultimate word or group supplies a trochee before the final word, 
producing the ending — v — — ¥, the parent of the later ‘cursus planus’. 
Out of the 483 finals of this type in Zeon, one is preceded by two 
monosyllables, 124 or 125 by a word of two syllables, the remainder 
by a word of three or more. The /vof preceding the final word is in 
472 cases a trochee. In one case the text is apparently faulty; the 
most probable emendation gives the form ‘cuncta succedant’’: in 
‘proficiendo sectemur’ it is likely that the syllable before the final word 
should be regarded as short. The remaining nine cases’ substitute 
a spondee for the penultimate trochee. Zeon supplies no instance of 








1 The prayer in question is omitted in Muratori’s text, where it should appear on 
col. 481. Bianchini’s emendation seems better than that suggested by Mr. Feltoe. 
? Including ‘possis audire’, which occurs thrice. 
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a tribrach before a final word of type A, a combination which occurs 
three times in Sym. 

This variation is not mentioned by Martianus Capella, who, in common 
with other authorities cited by Prof. Norden, commends the ending 
—w—-—-— which he describes as produced by combining a trochee with 
final molossus. The substitution of a spondee for the penultimate 
trochee he regards as bad: probably the few cases of this ending in 
Leon are due to the influence of accent. 

With the final molossus Martianus Capella connects the three types 
of final which appear in the table above as B1, B2,B3. These he 
treats as developements or variations of the molossus, formed by 
resolution of its first, second, or third syllable. The form B1, which 
he also describes as ‘ionicus minor’, may be combined either with 
a trochee or with a tribrach, the other two forms apparently with a 
trochee only’. All three types occur frequently both in Sym and in 
Leon, but their relative frequency, as will be seen from the table above, 
is by no means the same in the two collections. In Sym B 3 is more 
common than the other two taken together ; in Zeon the instances of 
B 2 outnumber those of Bir and B3. In both collections Br is the 
least common of the three types. In Sym all three types of final are 
regularly combined with a preceding trochee, thus furnishing the endings 
—vuvuv-—* (the ‘esse videatur’ of Cicero), which Julius Victor describes 
as composed of a ‘ paeon primus’ followed by a spondee ; -U—-vuv¥, 
described by Terentianus Maurus as a cretic followed by a tribrach; 
and —u——w*™, which Terentianus Maurus describes as a cretic 
followed by a dactyl, Julius Victor as a doubled cretic. M. Havet 
points out that the ending ‘esse videatur’ is a form which would tend 
to disappear when accent rather than quantity became the principal 
factor in determining the final cadence. Under this condition, while 
the distinction between the final B 2 and B 3 would be obscured, and 
the one type would be confused with the other, neither of them would 
be confused with a final of a different type: they would both be com- 

 Trisyllabis clausulam terminantibus lex est, si modo eam velis molliter fluere, 
ut trochaeo praecedente paenultimo molossus subsequatur, siue longam habeat 
nouissimam syllabam siue breuem iure metrico, ut illud est Tullii ‘ mare fluctuantibus 
litus eiectis’. fit autem pessima clausula si pro trochaeo paenultimo spondeum 
praelocaueris ut si dicas ‘mare fluctuantibus rupes eiectis’. ... item bona clausula 
fit si pro nouissimo molosso ionicus minor ponatur post trochaeum, ut si dicas ‘ mare 
fluctuantibus litus agitanti’....si autem paenultimo trochaeo mediam molossi 
solueris, pulchram clausulam feceris, ut si dicas‘litus Aemiliae’. item trochaeo 
paenultimo pulchre etiam tertia molossi resoluitur ut si dicas ‘ litus aequabile’. item 
si trochaei paenultimi longam soluerimus et primam molossi ultimi, fit elegans 
clausula ut est ‘curas regere animorum’, Mart. Cap. De muptiis Philologiae et 


Mercurit v (522). The passage is mentioned by Norden Die antike Kunstprosa 
P- 929. ‘ 
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bined with a trochee or with its rhythmical equivalent, and both pass 
into the later ‘cursus tardus’. The type B 1, on the other hand, would 
tend to be confused with the type C, a tendency which would be assisted 
by uncertainty as to the quantity of the first syllable. It would therefore 
be combined with such preceding words as would be suitable in the 
case of a final of the type C, and pass, like that type, into the later 
‘cursus velox’?. 

It might therefore be expected that the usage with regard to type B 1 
would, as the influence of quantity declined before that of accent, be less 
stable and constant than that which is observed with regard to B 2 and 
B3. That this is actually the case in Zeon will be seen from the follow- 
ing tabular statement :— 


. Br B2 B3 
Preceded by-—wv = 45 215 125 
vuy 4 ° ° 

-—vuv 18 I 

vu 4 ° 

-vw= 2 ° 

-- ° 12 


Total 73 228 131 


The number of exceptions to the rule shewn in this table should 
perhaps be somewhat reduced. I have classed as belonging to the 
type Br six cases in which the last word is ‘celebramus’ ot ‘cele- 
bremus’. These ought perhaps rather to be classed as D. If they are 
deducted the total of instances of B 1 will be reduced to sixty-seven, of 
which forty-nine will be regular according to the rules of Martianus 
Capella. Two cases of an apparent penultimate spondee under B 2 are 
perhaps really regular*. It is cleat, however, that while in the case of 
B 2 and B 3 the few departures from rule are of the same kind which we 
have seen in the case of A, the more frequent irregularities in the case 
of Bx are all of another character: they substitute for the trochee a foot 
with short penultimate, thus assimilating the ending to those which we 
find in the case of type C or D. 

The type C is more frequent in Sym and Zeon than any other save 
A. It is, of course, the ‘ dichoreus ’, which is regarded by the authorities 


1 See Havet La prose métrique de Symmaque p. 9. 

* These are ‘ renovando vivificent’ and ‘lucis aeternae efficeret’. In the latter 
of these (470) ‘aeternae’is an alternative reading for ‘perpetuae’ and should 
probably stand before, not after, ‘lucis’, It is just possible that in the phrase 
‘ convertere supplicibus’ ‘convertere’ should be regarded not as imperative but as 
future indicative. The two cases of a dactyl before B 3 are the ending of a preface 
which occurs twice. 
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cited by Prof. Norden as a final cadence complete in itself’. But 
Terentianus Maurus rejects the ending produced by adding a ‘bacchius’ 
to the cretic, i.e. an ending consisting of three trochees. This com- 
bination is avoided in the case of a final of the type C by the common 
usage of Sym and Leon, which place before this type of final word 
a word or group of three or more syllables with short penultimate word. 
In Zeon this usage is almost invariable. Of the 315 finals of this type 310 
are preceded by a cretic, an anapaest, a dactyl or a tribrach: the cretic 
is the most frequent, the dactyl next, the tribrach the least common. 
In more than half the cases the syllable preceding the final word is long. 
In Sym this is still more general*. Of the five apparent exceptions to the 
rule in Zeon, one has before the final the words ‘ ostensum est’, another 
‘gratae sunt’*: the remaining three have a trochee; but in two of 
these the last word is ‘prosequaris’ which might fairly, in view of the 
uncertainty of late writers as to the quantity of ‘pro’ in composition, 
be assigned rather to the type Bi. In any case it is clear that in 
Leon the ending of three consecutive trochees is on the whole carefully 
avoided *. 

M. Havet treats the type D as a variant of the type C, having regard 
apparently to the facts that the usage of Sym, in respect of the pen- 
ultimate word or group of the phrase, is the same for both, and that 
both types, so treated, would pass into the later ‘cursus velox’®. The 
same usage is found in Zeon, where, out of forty-six instances of a final 
of type D‘, forty-one are preceded by a polysyllabic word or group of 
which the penultimate syllable is short. But it would be difficult to 
suppose that the type D was originally admitted as the equivalent of the 
‘ditrocheus’ where the system was regulated by quantity. It may be 
observed that in Zeon the syllable immediately preceding a final of this 
type is long in thirty cases or more out of the forty-six. It may be said 
that these cases yield an ending of the form —v ——¥, while others 
would give the form www——™*, and that it seems not altogether 
unlikely that the type D, at first treated as one of the elements in these 
combinations, was, at a later time, under the influence of accent, or in 
some cases through uncertainty as to the quantity of its first two syllables, 


1 Martianus Capella v (521) recognizes it as good when composed of two 
dissyllables. A lacuna in his text leaves it uncertain whether he gave any rule as 
to the form of the word preceding a quadrisyllable of this type. 

2 See Havet La prose metrique de Symmaque p. 37. 

3 On these cases see below, p. 394. 

* Cassiodorus, in a passage quoted by Prof. Norden (Die antike Kunstprosa p. 93°), 
treats this ending as one which ought to be discarded: ‘trochaeum triplicem lauda- 
bilis neglectus abscondat ' (De inst. div. litt. 15). 

* La prose métrique de Symmaque pp. 8, 36, 37. 

* I include ‘ patronorum’, ‘ sacraverunt’, ‘ sacramentum’, 
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assimilated to the type C. In Zeon out of the five cases in which it is 
not so treated it is preceded by a trochee in four, in one by the com- 
bination ‘ digni sunt’’. 

The type E is of very rare occurrence in Sym. Its appearance in 
Zeon is nearly as frequent as that of D. It seems to be treated as 
a variety of C, having before it in all cases but one * a word or group 
with a short penultimate syllable. The syllable before the final word or 
group is short in the majority of cases. The admission of this type 
is probably due in part to the influence of accent, in part to uncertainty 
as to the quantity of the second syllable, as in the cases of ‘et pro- 
fectum’*, ‘suffragantur’, ‘ suffragator’, ‘ suffragari’. 

The final »—~ — is preceded in one case by a spondee, in five by 
atrochee. In the rare cases of its occurrence in Sym the preceding 
foot is always a spondee; but the instances are too few to warrant 
the assertion of a rule. It seems most likely that all the instances 
should be regarded as cases of faulty endings. The five cases of final 
vuvy, a type not found in Sym, are all instances of the same phrase, 
‘gratias tibi referimus’. I am inclined to think that these words 
should be connected rather with those which follow than with those 
which precede them, and do not constitute the true ending of the 
collects in which they occur. The words preceding ‘gratias’ furnish 
in each case an ending of a more regular kind*. With regard to the 
four isolated cases it may be observed that the instance of v—-, 
‘iustificando capaces’ (358) may be said to yield a ‘dichoreus’, that of 
—-, ‘conferant vitam’ (405) an ending of the form ~—u———; the 
instance of —wv, ‘elegere super omnia’ (446) is in accordance with 
the usage of Sym. The single case of a five-syllable final is ‘ sequatur 
universitas’ (333). 

M. Havet remarks® that the only monosyllables which Symmachus 
allows to stand at the end of a phrase are those which belong to the 
conjugation of the verb ‘sum’. This rule holds good for.the small 
number of final monosyllables which appear in Zeon. Two of these 
are ‘est’, two ‘sunt’. At the end of a group of syllables preceding 
the final word ‘sunt’ appears five times, ‘est’ twice, ‘sit’ twice: there 


? See below, p. 394. 

? The ending in this case is ‘ redemptionis exercetur’ (304). It may be observed 
that the last word appears in the MS as ‘ exercitur’, and that in the variation of 
the same collect which appears in the Gelasian sacramentary the MS has ‘ exer- 
citum’, 

* The authority of Ausonius Jdyill. iv 71 may perhaps favour the transference of 
the four cases of this final to the type C. 

* These are ‘dona sumentes’ (346), ‘ perceptione satiati’ (348), ‘recordatione 
satiati’ (402), ‘dulcedine vegetati’ (396), and ‘ dona caelestia’ (367). 

° La prose métrique de Symmaque p. 66. 
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are no instances of any other monosyllable in this position. M. Havet 
remarks further that in Sym the monosyllable in such a case seems 
to be treated as non-existent for metrical purposes, so that on the one 
hand it is a matter of indifference whether the syllable preceding it 
is short, long, or subject to elision, and on the other hand the word 
preceding the group of which a final monosyllable forms part has the 
same form as if the monosyllable were not there. In Zeon, except 
for the doubtful ‘lucis aeternae efficeret’ mentioned above ', there is no 
case of elision or hiatus in a final phrase, except before the word ‘ est’ : 
‘exorta est’, ‘quod suum est’ are the only instances: in a penultimate 
group of syllables there is no other case besides ‘ostensum est’*. But 
I am inclined to think that in all cases in Zeon these monosyllables 
have the full value as syllables, and that in the three cases specified the 
hiatus is admitted. It may be that M. Havet’s view that a long vowel 
before ‘sunt’ at the end of a phrase is in Sym practically regarded 
as short, should be taken into account in the cases of ‘ digni sunt’ and 
‘gratae sunt’ before finals of type Cor D. The other cases of final 
‘est’, ‘sit’, ‘sunt’ are regular (apart from hiatus) if ‘ est’, ‘ sit’, ‘ sunt’ 
have their full value: most of them would not be so if the monosyllable 
were removed. 

The conclusions which seem to result from this examination may be 
briefly stated ; they are these :— 

1. That the final phrases of Zeon are regulated by a metrical system 
which is for the most part strictly observed. 

2. That while the influence of accent may be traced in the assimilation 
of endings with a final of the type B1 to those with a final of the type C, 
in the occasional combination of finals of the types A, B 2, B3 with 
a preceding spondee, and in the admission of finals of the type E, this 
system agrees in the main with that which M. Havet has traced in the 
letters of Symmachus *. 

3. That a large majority of the final phrases are instances of one or 
other of the three principal forms of the early ‘cursus’ *. 

1 See p. 391, above. 

? Martianus Capella, from his instance ‘ curas regere animorum’, would seem not 
to have had much scruple about hiatus. But it is avoided in Leon as a general rule. 

8 Perhaps we should also consider as due in part at least to the influence of 
accent the greater relative frequency of the type B 2. 

* If we do not reckon those which have a final of the types B 1, B 2, D or E, the 
regular endings are about sixty-seven per cent. of the whole. About thirty-five 
per cent. are of the form composed of cretic and trochee or spondee, about nine 
per cent. of the form of the double cretic (or cretic and dactyl), about twenty-three 
per cent. in the form of the ‘dichoreus’ (cretic with added syllable). If we take 
into account, as metrically regular, the endings in which a final of the types B 1, 


B 2 is treated according to the rules of Martianus Capella, the metrically regular 
endings will number more than eighty-seven per cent. of the whole. 
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On two questions which may be of some importance in their bearing 
on the subject of the formation of the Leonine sacramentary, the 
question whether the system which prevails in the endings of the 
prayers and prefaces is traceable through their whole structure, and 
the question whether exceptions to its rules are specially frequent in 
particular sections of the collection, I hope to say something in a future 
note. 


H. A. WILSON. 


THE POEMANDRES OF HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


Amonc the writings which pass under the name of the Egyptian 
Hermes the chief place is taken by the Poemandres. It consists of 
fourteen short treatises or chapters which are connected by their 
reference to a common subject. They deal with the creation of the 
world and of the soul; the nature of God; the deification of mankind. 
The character of the book was recognized by Casaubon who devotes to 
it the greater part of a section in his Zxercitationes Baronianae de 
Rebus Sacris. No one, however, seems to have followed up the clue 
which he gives. And Zeller, while recognizing the Gnostic character 
of the first and thirteenth chapters, treats the rest of the book as an 
expression of paganism in its decline. It seems worth while, therefore, 
to reconsider the Poemandres in the light of some of the knowledge 
which has been added since the time of Casaubon. We shall have 
little difficulty in shewing as against Zeller that the book is in the main 
homogeneous and of a Christian origin. Not only so, our discussion 
will bring us into contact with the later Greek culture as it developed 
amid Egyptian surroundings, and will raise several problems of consider- 
able importance. Among other things we shall have to trace the way 
in which Hermes passes over into Christian tradition, and how the 
Greek representations of Hermes furnished Christian art with one of its 
earliest motives. We shall further find in it a bridge by which we may 
pass over from Greek philosophy and science to modes of thought 
which are properly Christian. And yet the writer still retains so much 
of the antique spirit that, as we have seen, he can actually be mistaken 
for an apologist of paganism. But if, on the one hand, we are enabled 
by recent discoveries to understand the Poemandres better than 
Casaubon was in a position to do, on the other hand the Poemandres 
throws fresh and unsuspected light upon these very discoveries. 
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In preparing his edition of the Poemandres Parthey employed two 
MSS, one of the fourteenth century in the Laurentian library at 
Florence, plut. Ixxi 33, and one of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, Paris 1220. Stobaeus, in the Zc/ogae Physicae, furnishes an 
independent tradition for a large part of the second, fourth, and tenth 
chapters. Stobaeus gives a much better tradition than Parthey’s MSS, 
and deserves to play a large part in constituting the ultimate text of 
these three chapters. The differences between Stobaeus and the 
MSS of the Poemandres, however, are so great that it seems impos- 
sible to explain them merely by the corruption of the MSS. Not 
only is there very great divergence in the order of the words, but con- 
structions are replaced by different but equivalent constructions, and 
particles are omitted or inserted in the most varied manner. Parthey, 
in his variant readings, includes some, but by no means all, the 
important instances from Stobaeus, and the result of comparing his 
edition with the text of Stobaeus is to inspire a feeling of distrust 
towards his work as an editor. 

Even before Stobaeus we find the Poemandres quoted: for example, 
by Lactantius (Zpitome Div. Inst. 14): ‘Trismegistus paucos admodum 
fuisse cum diceret perfectae doctrinae viros, in iis cognatos suos enume- 
ravit Uranum, Saturnium, Mercurium,’ cf. Poem. x 5'. Also the same 
writer's 4 yap eioéBea yrdois gore rod Oeod (Div. Inst. ii 16) may fairly 
be referred to Poem. ix 4 cioéBaa S€ éort Geod yoo. The slight 
variation is exactly of the same kind as the variations which we find in 
Stobaeus. The writer of the Cohort. in Gentiles 38 quotes from Hermes 
the saying Oedv vonoa: pév eore xarerdv, ppdoa S82 ddivarov & kal vojoa 
dvvardy. Lactantius translates the words into Latin, and says that they 
begin a book which is addressed by Hermes to his son (Zpitome Div. 
Inst. 4). They are not found in the Poemandres, and cannot therefore 
furnish any evidence about its date. Parthey, therefore, makes a mis- 
take in his preface, which he fathers upon Casaubon. Casaubon did 
not argue from the reference in the Cohort. in Gent. to the date of the 
Poemandres. 

Of the earlier editors Vergicius supposes the author, Thoth, to be an 
Egyptian king who lived before the time of Moses, a view repeated by 
de Foix and Patricius (see Parthey’s ed. Pref.). Casaubon introduces 
a more scientific standpoint. He is surprised that such writings should 
be quoted by the fathers as if the most ancient Mercury were their 
author*. He devotes a whole section to the Poemandres (De Rebus 

1 References to the Poemandres are given by chapter and paragraph from 
Parthey. 

* See De Rebus Sacris 56 ‘ Librum integrum esse yevderiypagpoy, utpote qui sit 
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Sacris 52 ff), and one wonders how he could have been misunderstood 
or overlooked by the more recent editors and historians, Parthey, 
Ménard, Zeller, and Erdmann. The Christian origin of some of the 
Hermetic writings did not escape Gibbon, who classes Hermes with 
Orpheus and the Sibyls as a cloak for Christian forgery (vol. ii p. 69, 
Bury’s ed.). 

Ménard’s Hermes Trismégiste has probably been the means by which 
most students have approached these writings. He describes his 
translation as complete, but this is a misnomer. In addition to those 
works which Ménard translates, Ideler Physicé e¢ Medici Graeci prints 
a medical tract, and other similar writings are enumerated (Christ 
Griech. Lit.* p. 697). Moreover any list of the Hermetic books must 
take account of Ostanes, about whom something shall be said later on. 
Not only is Ménard’s translation incomplete, but it gives a most mis- 
leading impression by presenting its varied contents in four books as 
though together they formed a system ; the Poemandres coming first, 
the Asclepius second, and various fragments as the third and fourth 
books. But it is impossible to understand the Hermetic collection so 
long as we fail to distinguish the Christian origin of the Poemandres. 
Ménard makes the incorrect remark (pref. ii) that Casaubon attributes 
the books which bear the name of Hermes Trismegistus to a Jew or 
a Christian. Ménard cannot have seen Casaubon’s De Rebus Sacris, 
or he would have been saved from such mistakes. 

Ménard seems to have misled even Zeller. The historian of 
Greek philosophy, whom it seems almost ungrateful to criticize, has 
overlooked the unity of intention, which may be traced throughout the 
Poemandres, and, like Ménard, treats it as homogeneous with the 
Asclepius. He distinguishes indeed between the authorship of various 
parts of the Hermetic collection, and, in particular, the Gnostic elements 
in the first and thirteenth chapters of the Poemandres, but he overlooks 
the indubitable traces of Christian teaching, which Casaubon pointed 
out, in the other chapters. 

Erdmann confines his main exposition to the Poemandres (Hist. Phil. 
tr. i 113, 2), and attributes the constituent treatises to different authors 
and times. Curiously enough the thirteenth chapter, in which Zeller 
sees Gnostic elements, appears to Erdmann of Neopythagorean tendency, 
because of the references to the ogdoad, decad, and dodecad, in which 
undoubtedly we are dealing with Gnostic ideas. At the same time 
Christiani alicuius vel, ut dicam melius, semichristiani merum figmentum. Neque 
vero dubitamus id egisse auctorem ut multa pietatis Christianae dogmata quae ceu 
nova et prius inaudita reiciebantur, probaret ab ultima antiquitate sapientibus 
fuisse nota et ab illo ipso Mercurio in literas fuisse relata, quem non solum Aegyptii 


sed etiam Graeci propter vetustatem et doctrinae opinionem magnopere suspicie- 
bant’ (De Rebus Sacris 55). 
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Erdmann comes nearest to what is probably the truth when he says, in 
passing, ‘these writings . . . contain also points of correspondence with 
gnostic, neoplatonic, patristic, and cabalistic ideas’ (of. cit. 216). 

It appears worth while, therefore, to reconsider the authorship and 
composition of the Poemandres in order, if possible, to clear up some of 
the confusion, which, as we have seen, prevails throughout nearly all 
that has been written about it. 


Il. 


A considerable part of this confusion is due to the fact that the reign- 
ing convention of Egyptian literature is overlooked. What does it 
mean when a treatise or a saying is ascribed to Hermes? In answer- 
ing this question it will be necessary to recapitulate facts which are now 
perfectly familiar even to the tyro in Egyptian studies, but were 
unknown to or overlooked by most of the writers whom we have 
mentioned. 

The Egyptians lumped all their literature together under the name 
of Thoth. In the main he personified the profession of a scribe. 
Plato (Philebus 18 b) speaks of him as a god or divine person quite in 
the Egyptian way. The Egyptian priest and historian Manetho regards 
him as the remote ancestor by whom all sacred records were written 
(Syncellus I 73, Bonn). Clement of Alexandria groups him with 
Asclepius—’AAAa Kai raév wap’ Aiyvrrios dvOpwrwv mort yevopévww 88 
dvOpwrivy d6& Ocdv, “Epyys re 6 @nBaios Kai ’AoxAnmiws 6 Meudirys 
(Strom. I xxi 134). The convention by which all literature was 
attributed to him was recognized as such at any rate by some people. 
To use the phrase of the Pseudo-Iamblichus (De Mysteriis viii 1), the 
Hermetic books are ‘ the writings of the ancient scribes’. Hence there 
is no necessary exaggeration when Manetho speaks of the 36,000 books 
of Hermes, or Seleucus of 20,000 (#d.). Clement gives an interesting 
account of a collection of forty-two Hermetic books, which were used 
by certain Egyptian priests (Strom. VI iv 35 ff). Now there is very 
little doubt that the books of which Clement and Seleucus and Manetho 
speak were written in the Egyptian language. Hence the presumption 
about writings referred to Hermes, is that they belong to the national 
Egyptian literature, and are written in the native tongue. Of course 
many Egyptians were bilingual, and it is probable that the greater part 
of the extant Hermetic collection was composed in Greek by such 
persons, or by Greek-speaking foreigners. But in face of the facts 
there is nothing farfetched in supposing that a work like the Poemandres 
may also have been current in a Coptic version. 

But Hermes or Thoth is not the only legendary Egyptian author. 
Maspéro, following Goodwin, has shewn that Ostanes is the name of 
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a deity who belongs to the cycle of Thoth (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xx 142). 
His name Ysdnw was derived by the Egyptians themselves from a verb 
meaning ‘to distinguish’, and he was a patron of intellectual perception. 
As time went on, he gained in importance. Under the Ptolemies he 
was often represented upon the temple walls (2. ¢.). In Pliny he appears 
as an early writer upon medicine (Vat. Hist. xxviii 6). Some of the 
prescriptions quoted as from him are quite in the Egyptian style (2. 
256, 261). Philo Byblius, on whom to be sure not much reliance can 
be placed, mentions a work of Ostanes—the Octateuch (Eus. Praep. Ev. 
I 10, 52). It is tempting to identify this with some such collection as 
the six medical books which occupy the last place in Clement’s list 
(Strom. V1 iv 37). Now Pliny, as appears from his list of authorities, 
does not quote Ostanes directly. If we note that Democritus is men- 
tioned by Pliny in the same context, and that Ostanes is the legendary 
teacher of Democritus upon his visit to Egypt, we shall consider it at 
least probable that Pliny depends upon Democritus for his mention of 
Ostanes. The philosopher, whose visit to Egypt may be regarded as 
a historical fact, would in that case be dealing with a medical collection 
which passes under the name of Ostanes. Asclepius, who appears in 
the Poemandres, will be the Greek equivalent of Ostanes. Thus the 
collocation of Hermes and Asclepius is analogous to the kinship of the 
Egyptian deities Thoth and Ysdnw. 

We shall next try to shew that the Poemandres is not without prece- 
dent in the later Egyptian literature. Plutarch had access to good sources 
for the narratives which he gives De Jside et Osiride (Maspéro Dawn 
of Civilization, tr. 173). In the legend of Osiris (cc. xii-xix) Typhon 
charges Horus with being a bastard ; but, with the advocacy of Hermes, 
Horus is adjudged by the gods to be legitimate. This is the Greek 
form of a legend which was very widely spread in Egypt. In the 
Egyptian versions, however, Thoth appears as the judge or arbitrator 
rather than the advocate (Maspéro, of. ci#. 177). After Plutarch has 
given the popular form of the legend, he proceeds to make a fresh 
beginning, and to enumerate the interpretations which were given by those 
who seemed ¢urocodixwrepdv te Aéyew (c. xxxii). First, he deals with 
those opinions which identify the Egyptian gods with natural objects, 
Osiris with the Nile, Isis with the land, and soon. Then he considers 
the interpretations of those who identify the gods with the sun and 
moon, &c. (c. xli). These speculations summarize for us, at first or 
second hand, some of the Hermetic books which were current in 
Plutarch’s time, and enable us to trace the passage from the tentative 
explanations which already occur in the Book of the Dead to the free 
speculation of Roman times. Now Plutarch gives an explanation of 
the lawsuit between Typhon and Horus in the following terms : Horus 
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bv} "lows cixdva rod voyrod Kécpov alaOyriv dvra yea. Awd xai dixny 
pevyew éyerar vobeias id Tupivos, ws od« bv xabapds ob8e ciAixpurys, olos 
6 warp Adyos abrds Kal éavriv dycys Kat drabjs, GAL vevoHevpévos TH 
DAy 5a 7d cwparixdy (c. liv). Horus wins the suit. For Hermes, that 
is 6 Aoyos, bears witness Sri rpds 7d voyrov 7 vats peracynparLopevyn Tov 
xéopov drodiiwow (id.). Such expressions as these are of the same 
philosophical tendencies as the extant fragments of the Hermetic 
literature, and render Plutarch an important source of information for 
the very period in which we are interested. 

Now let us turn to the title of the book. It is usually derived from 
moun, after Casaubon (of. cit. 57), who compares the phrase in the 
Fourth Gospel (x 14). Yet it is difficult to admit that such a compound 
as rowudvdpys could arise in this way. From zouy we find the form 
mousavep (Aesch. Pers. 241), and by a similar syncopation we might 
have the form zro{yavdpos, of which Poemander would be the proper 
Latin equivalent. Aé¢avdpos furnishes a parallel case of syncopation. 
But we have not yet the form required. I speak subject to correction, 
but I cannot find a derivative from dvjp which ends in -avdpys. There 
is one passage which seems to support this derivation : Adyov yap rov odv 
moaive 6 vos (xiii 19). But this expression is far from being 
equivalent to the meaning required for [lowudvdpns, if it is derived from 
rounv and dvjp. While, however, the name Poemandres does not 
answer to any Greek original, it is a close transliteration of a Coptic 
phrase. In the dialect of upper Egypt fiiiiitpe means ‘the witness’. 
That the Coptic article should be treated as part of the name itself is 
not unusual ; compare the name Pior (Palladius Ast, Zaus. 89). Such 
a title corresponds very closely in style with the titles of other works of 
the same period, for example the Zrue Word of Celsus, or the Perfect 
Word, which is an alternative title of the Asclepius. The term 
Poemandres, therefore, on this supposition contains an allusion to the 
widely spread legend of Hermes as the witness, a legend which is 
verified for us from several sources. But the writer has adapted the 
details to his purpose. Hermes is not himself the witness, but the 
herald of the witness. There is probably an allusion to the legend in 
xiii 13 atry éoriv  wadcyyevecia, & réxvov, Td pynxére pavraler Oa eis 
7) Tapa 7d Tpix7 Siactardv, da Tov Adyov TovTov Tov TeEpi THs TaAryyevecias, 
els dv trepynpaticdpny, Wa py Spev ddBoror rod ravris cis rors wodAovs, 
eis ods aibris od OédXe: Oeds. That is to say, the new birth consists, in one 
of its aspects, in recognizing the spiritual affinities of the visible world. 
And those who deny these affinities are compared to slanderers, to the 
part played by Typhon in the legend. This passage is important for 
the writer’s attitude to Gnosticism. As we shall see, he recognizes the 
goodness of the creator of this world and appeals to the books of the 
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Old Testament. In other words he separates himself from the sects 
both Christian and non-Christian who treated the visible world as evil. 
Man was created eis épywv Ociwy ywiow xai picews évepyoioay paptuplay, 
kai 7A7G0s GvOpwrwv eis ravrwv trav in’ obpaviv Seomoreiav Kal dyabav 
éxiyvwow (iii 3). Thus the explanation of the title which I venture 
to suggest is entirely consonant with the purpose of the book. 

If this is so, we are compelled to consider the possibility that the 
Poemandres is a translation from a Coptic original. In that case we 
shall also be able to explain the striking variations which we find in the 
excerpts of Stobaeus and the manuscripts. At the same time we must 
remember that the Coptic writers took over bodily from the Greek the 
full vocabulary of religious and philosophical terms. And the trans- 
lator of the presumed Coptic original would find half of his work 
already done’. The Coptic of the Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jet 
borrows nearly all unusual terms from the Greek. 

I am surprised at the confidence with which Schmidt declares the 
Pistis Sophia and other Gnostic works to be translations from Greek 
originals*. There seems no adequate reason why such works may 
not have been composed in Coptic. The Egyptian Gnostic writings 
of the third century exhibit the same qualities of style as the 
Coptic biographies and apocalypses of the fourth and following cen- 
turies. And so I am prepared to believe that the Poemandres 


may have been first composed in Coptic. Or shall we say that 
the work was current from the first in both languages? We must 
not forget that over against the intellectual life of Alexandria, there 


1 There is a curious variant in Stobaeus which furnishes an incidental proof of 
the existence of a Coptic version, or shall we put the argument at the lowest and 
say that the variant seems to have originated in a Coptic scribe? In the Poeman- 
dres we read % 3) yuxi) wal abr?) Oeia tis ota Kabdnep wepBodry TH mvevpars XpHTa, 
x 16. Here Parthey’s manuscript B seems to have preserved the correct reading. 
Stobaeus, however, gives the striking variant xa0dwep imnpéris 7S mvedpart xphrat, 
a reading which Patricius corrected to imnpéryp. imnpéris can only have been due to 
a Christian scribe to whom mvedpa suggested the Pauline distinction of mvevparixds 
and yvyi«eds. Hence he would stumble at the phrase which seems to make the 
Spirit the servant of the soul, and by a change of termination imnpérs for imnpérn, 
arrives at the quite orthodox sentiment xa@damwep imnpéms 7H wvedpars xpnra. But 
since in the Poemandres the term mvetya regularly bears the physiological meaning, 
the alteration to immpéms makes nonsense, and this Patricius saw. But we have 
still to explain the passage from wepBoAp to irnpérp. I am afraid the explanation 
which I am about to suggest will not be entirely convincing, but it must stand in 
default of a better one. #BodAp is perhaps near enough to the Coptic madov, the 
servant, to explain how to a Coptic scribe the words might be interchanged. The 
almost incredible mistakes which were made in transcribing Greek phrases into 
Coptic are illustrated by Junker and Schubart in their article ‘ Ein greichisch-kop- 
tisches Kirchengebet * (Zeits. fiir Aeg. vol. xl 1 ff). 

? Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache 11. 
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stood in contrast the native Egyptian thought of the upper Nile. 
Hermopolis (Ashmunen) and Panopolis (Akhmim) were the centres of 
religious and other influences which reacted even upon Alexandria. 
Plutarch gained part of his information from Hermopolis, de Js. e¢ Os. 
cc. iii, 1. And the legends about Thoth were most likely to be current 
near the seat of his chief shrine. In fact Alexandria was regarded as 
being on the confines of Egypt rather than as an Egyptian city. Thus 
Macarius of Alexandria is distinguished from Macarius the Egyptian. 
So also the title of the Gospel according to the Egyptians points us 
away from Alexandria for its origin. And it is remarkable that the 
Poemandres, which as we shall see is one of the most important sources 
of our knowledge of that Gospel, stands in close relation with native 
Egyptian life. 


ITI. 


Let us now proceed to the analysis of the Poemandres. But in order 
to avoid the confusion into which Ménard and Zeller have fallen, we 
will note the real character of the other chief Hermetic book, the 
Asclepius, in order that we may leave it entirely on one side. The 
Asclepius or, to give it its Greek title, 6 réXevos Adyos, The Perfect Word, 
was written as an apology for the moribund religion of Egypt at a time 
when there were signs of the approaching victory of Christian ideas. 
It has come down in a Latin translation wrongly attributed to Apuleius. 
The author casts his indignation and fear into the form of a prophecy. 
‘A time was coming’, he laments, ‘when the national religion would 
have passed away into a legend no longer believed, mere records upon 
stone’ (c. 9). And, in a passage quoted from the Greek by Lactantius 
(Div. Inst. vii 18), he proceeds after the manner of a Jewish or 
Christian apocalypse to threaten the apostate world with a deluge or 
a destruction by fire. He interprets the national religion in the usual 
Neopythagorean manner. Polytheism and the worship of images are 
justified ; they are approximations, symbols of the truth (c. 13). Thus 
the temper and method of Zhe Perfect Word present very close 
resemblances to Zhe True Word of Celsus. Celsus was far from 
being an Epicurean who attacked the popular religion generally ; 
he was rather a champion of the national religions and especially 
of the Egyptian religion against Christian cosmopolitanism. And both 
these writers seem to have been dealing with Christian opponents 
of the Gnostic type. In the eyes of the author of Zhe Perfect 
Word, the Christians were men who, in their weariness of soul, dis- 
dained the glorious universe and preferred darkness to light, death 
rather than life. This criticism made from the side of pagan religion 
was repeated by Plotinus from the side of Greek philosophy 
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(Ennead II ix 13 &c.). As we have already seen, it was one of the 
objects of the Poemandres to meet this attack by vindicating for 
Christian thought the spiritual affinities of the visible world. 

Let us now consider the words in which the author declares his 
purpose: pabeiv GéXw ra dvta Kai vojoa Tiv TovTwy diow Kal ywovat Tov 
Gedv (i 3). Here we have three leading topics indicated: the under- 
standing of nature, the Divine attributes, the process by which man 
attains yvaors. 

The hierarchy of being may be arranged thus :—The supreme God is 
5 vois. He dppevdOndus dv, fun xai pis imdpywv, drexinoe Adyw Erepov 
voov Snpuovpydv, ds eds Tod rupds Kal rvevparos bv eypwodpynce Siouyrds 
rivas émrd, év KixXots teptéxovras Tov alcOyriv Kéopov Kal 4 Swixnors adrov 
ciyappévy Kadetrat (i 9). Hence we may mark off: (a) Divine beings, 
5 vovs, 5 Sypuoupyds, of érra Siouyral; (4) 5 voyris xéopos: the author, 
like Philo, describes a creation before the material creation, BovAnOeis 
Tov Spariv Kécpov tovrovi Syuovpyjoa: mpoegerirov tov voyrdv (Philo 
Opif. Mund. 4); (¢) 6 aicOnris xécpos. 

The seven d:ocxyrai or planetary spirits who embrace and control the 
sensible world in i 10, answer to the aiwy in xi 3 rod xéopov id rov 
alavos éumepexopévov. Just as the diolcyors of the planetary spirits is 
called fate i 9, so xi 5 ovvéxye 8 rovrov (sc. riv xécpov) 6 aidy, 
cire 80 dvdyxnvy ire Sa mpdvorav cire Sa giow. Thus the aeon 
is treated as equivalent to the seven planetary spirits, a fact which 
throws light upon the number of the aeons in other systems. 

If now we turn to the third chapter of the Poemandres, we shall find 
that this cosmogony, for all its Platonic origin, is presented, quite in the 
style of Philo, as a commentary upon Genesis i-iii. The planetary 
spirits act as intermediaries in the work of creation; dvijxe 8 éxacros 
Geds 81a ris Bias Svvdpews Td rpoctaxGv aird, and created beasts and 
creeping things and birds and herbs and lastly mankind. There is also 
an obvious allusion to Gen. i 4 ff in Poem.i11. Hence the phrase 
avfdverOe év avéjoe Kxal rdrnOiverGe év rrAnOa (Poem. iii 3), which has 
generally been recognized as an allusion to Gen. i 28, is but one 
instance out of many which prove the writer’s familiarity with the Old 
Testament. 

Let us pass now to the second of our main topics, the Divine 
attributes. If the writer sets forth his cosmogony as a commentary 
upon Genesis, he has Jsaiah xl in view when he portrays the nature of 
God. He adopts from the Jewish prophet the rhetorical question: 
‘Who is it that set the boundaries to the sea? Who is it that 
established the earth?’ But it is especially instructive to compare 
Isaiah x1 19-22 with the folowing passage: xal dvdpudvra piv } eixdva 
xupis dvdpavrorowd 4 Lwypdpov obdeis pyor yeyovévat, rodro 88 Td 

Dd2 
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Symrovpynya xwpis Snusovpyod yéyovey ; where the Egyptian writer seems 
to have understood the prophet to be arguing from the work to the 
workman, instead of attacking the use of plastic representations of God 
(Poem. c. ¥). 

Since the writer thus starts with the Jewish conception of God as the 
creator, it is not surprising that he should devote one chapter, 
the second, to refuting the Aristotelian view (2) that God is vois éavrév 
voay, (4) that God is the prime mover. Noyris yap mparos 6 Oeds torw 
Hpiv ovy éavrG (Poem. ii 5) and 4 obv kivynors tod Kéopou Kal wavrds {wou 
tAxod ody td rév Karekros TOD Kdcpov cupBaive yiverOa (td. 8). From 
ii 9 the soul seems to be regarded as the source of motion. 

God’s nature is most fully revealed in creation: 6 Oeds dpara: &v 7G 
mouiv (xi 22; cf. v 9 xveiv xai wouiv). In another place He is said to 
be pure will, % yap rovrov évépyea 7 OéAnois éor (x 2). 

God is not only the creator, He is also the father. But the father- 
hood of God is to be understood in a special sense; and here we are 
brought to the theory of yéous and wadcyyeveoia. Man is naturally 
a child of this aeon, or of the planetary spirits. It is only so far as he 
receives vods and thus becomes capable of the knowledge of God, that 
he can be called ‘ perfect ’, or ‘the son of God’. 

By yvaors man rises from the purely ‘sensible’ view of the world to 
the ‘rational’ one. He ‘bears witness’, lest he should be ‘a slanderer’ 
of the Divine purpose. But this knowledge is only possible by the gift 
of God: yvaors 8¢ dor erurrppys 7d Tédos, ervcrnpn 52 Sapov Tod Geod 
(x 9). And this gift is pictorially represented as a laver, xparyp, of 
reason, vois (iv 4): Scot piv obv cuvixay Tod Kypvyparos Kal ¢Bamrricayro 
TOD vods, ovToL perérXov THS yvwrews Kal TéAevor eyévovro avOpwra Tov voov 
Sefdpevor (t5.). It follows that belief is identified with the activity of 
reason: 7d yap vonoal tore rd murredoa, Td dmuorjoa S& Td pH vonoat 
(ix 10). So, rodro povov cwrjpwv avOporw éorw 7 yvaor Tod Oeod 
(x 15). The whole idea of the laver of regeneration in the Poemandres 
is obviously related to the teaching about baptism addressed to 
Nicodemus. 

This process, which on the intellectual side is represented as 
a change from a ‘sensible’ to a ‘ rational’ view of the world, is, on the 
moral side, a change from the immediate impulses of the senses, to 
the control of such impulses: 4 pév obv rod xpeirrovos alpeois ob povov 
TO opévy xadriorn tvyxdve, Tov dvOpwrov drofeioa, GAA Kal tiv mpods 
Ocdv cioéBaav érvdeixvvew. The moral change which the new birth 
involves is analysed in detail: éyvwxas, & réxvov, ris wadvyyeverias Tov 
tpérov, THs Sexddos wapaywopevns avveréOyn voepa yéveois (xiii 10). The 
decad consists of the ten virtues: yvaous rod Geoi, yao xapas, 
¢yxpdraa, xaprepia, Sixawcivy, xowwvia, GdrAnbeaa, dyabdv, Luwy, pas 
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(xiii 8 ff). This list presents some suggestive resemblances to the 
corresponding list in the Shepherd of Hermas, S. ix 15: ions, 
eyxpdrea, Sivayss, paxpoOvpia, dadorns, dxaxia, dyvela, idapérys, GAnOea, 
oiveors, Sudvora, dydry. And yet in order that we may not identify this 
change with a purely moral process, it is referred to a personal agency ; 
regeneration is brought about by 6 rod Gcod zais, dvOpwios «ls, OeAjpate 
Geod (xiii 4), a statement to be compared with Sf. John i 13. 

The figure used by the writer for the moral change varies between 
the new birth and the sowing of seed (iii 3, xiv 10). He is still at that 
early stage in the developement of doctrine, when metaphors, such as 
that of the new birth and the sower, are still fluid, and have not yet 
crystallized into rigid and impassive forms of thought. By one of 
those curious accidents which may be traced in the history of ideas, 
a third kind of metaphor which found great favour with the Christian 
writers of the second and third centuries has passed away into 
oblivion. This same moral change is represented as an ascent to the 
highest spheres, and as a kind of deification. Although this metaphor, 
which is found frequently in Stoic writers, failed to obtain recognition, 
it had considerable influence upon Christian dogma so far as it 
involved the idea of apotheosis. In one place (i 24) the soul is said to 
rise through the planetary circles, laying its vices down in order until at 
the eighth stage it ‘chants the father in company with ra évra’. Now 
just as the new birth is a metaphor, just as the farmer sowing seed is 
a metaphor, so is this rising through the planetary circles a metaphor: 
and the real meaning which underlies it is found in a moral change, in 
the discarding of vices and the acquisition of the virtues. That is to 
say, the writer does not treat the Gnostic ogdoad, or decad, or dodecad, 
as fixed schemes of thought, but as pictorial statements thrown out at 
certain moral facts. Hence we have to face this possibility, that the 
orthodox criticism of Gnosticism is largely based upon a misapprehen- 
sion, which insisted upon taking metaphor for doctrine. 

The writer of the Poemandres \ets it be seen clearly that he is 
consciously using figurative modes of speech, as when (x 15) he says 
that the knowledge of God is the ascent to Olympus. The seventh 
chapter contains traces of an interesting attempt to incorporate this 
notion of an ascent into Christian belief: yi ovyxarevexOjre tovyapotv 
TH TOAAG pevpari, dvappoia St xpyodpevor of Suvvdpevor AaBEcOa rod ris 
cwrnpias Apévos, evoppurdpevar TovTw Cyryicare xepaywyov Tov Sdyynoavta 
bpas eri ras tis yviioews Oipas Sov éoti 7d Aapmpdv pas, Td Kabapov 
oxdrous, Grou ovde els peOver, GAAA wavres vihovow, adopovres TH Kapdia 
els tov Spabjvac Oérovra. Now this whole passage receives a most 
suggestive commentary in the exposition which Hippolytus quotes from 
a heretical writer of the sect of the Naassenes (efut.v 7f). The spiritual 
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birth is, according to the Naassenes, 6 péyas “lopddvys, dv xdrw péovra 
kai xwAvovra éfedOeiv rovs viods “Iopaijd é« yps Alyirrou ... dvécrade 
"Inoois xai éroince dvw péew. The same writer proceeds to explain the 
meaning of the door: A¢ye: 6 Ingots: "Eys ciys  ridy 7 GAnOayH. In 
the third place the body is put off in a spiritual resurrection. It is 
a fair inference from these resemblances that the writer of the 
Poemandres and the Naassene writer are occupied with the same 
context—an inference which will lead us to some important further 
consequences. 


IV. 


The traditional estimate of Gnosticism, then, requires to be recon- 
sidered, in the light of the Poemandres. It belongs to a time when 
religious definitions were still in the making ; a time therefore when the 
limits of free discussion were not yet straitly drawn. Hence the varied 
presentations of religious belief which we find in Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, would not be admitted by their exponents to be in conflict 
with the Christian faith, but would rather be regarded as exhibiting 
new and fruitful applications of principles common to all. Ecclesias- 
tical opinion ultimately settled down in one direction rather than 
another. But until this process was complete, each living system of 
belief might count upon a possible victory, and so, among others, the 
system which may be traced in the Poemandres'. And the Poemandres 
is so far from being a merely heretical production, that its relation to 
orthodox belief may fairly be indicated by saying that it answers to the 
earlier intellectual position of Clement of Alexandria. 

And perhaps this is as suitable place as any to mark the date 
and origin of the Poemandres. It will be found that the relations 
which we have traced between the book and other early Christian 
literature, agree very well with a time towards the end of the 
second century. Nor does this date preclude us from finding 
occasional traces of even earlier material. The author may very 
well have combined, with material of his own, expositions from 
other sources with which he found himself in agreement. It is 
perhaps in this way that we may explain the occasional variations 
in detail which chequer the fairly uniform character of the work. 
It is a production which stands halfway between the Gnosticism 
of the Valentinian type, and that Gnosticism of Clement and Origen 
which ultimately’ became the official theology of the Church. The 
Poemandres, in fact, carries us back to that common standpoint 


1 The ordinary use of the term ‘Gnostic’ tends to obscure the claim of the 
Gnostic sects not only to be part of the true Church, but the most perfect part of it; 
though the historians of Doctrine, of course, recognize this claim as characteristic. 
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from which both the Valentinians and, later, Origen, took their 
start. The thinkers to whom Hippolytus gives the name Naassenes, 
styled themselves Gnostics pure and simple. And their system is 
identical in all main respects with the system of the Foemandres. 
In both cases we find the free use of. Greek mythology to embody 
Christian ideas. And the Hermes of the Poemandres is simply the 
Hermes of the Naassene Gnostics transplanted to Egyptian soil. More 
than this, we find the common use of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, and by comparing the Poemandres with the exposition given 
in Hippolytus’s Refutations, we are enabled to add considerably to our 
knowledge of that Gospel. 


¥. 


The functions of Hetmes in Greek religion, and of Thoth in 
Egyptian religion, offered a sufficiently close analogy to the mission of 
Jesus, and Christian writers hastened to make use of this analogy. 
‘Just as the Greek philosophers had found their philosophy in 
Homer, so Christian writers found in him Christian theology.’! 
Taking Homer Odyssey xxiv 1 ff as a text, the Gnostics traced the 
resemblances which held between Christ and the Greek Hermes. 
Hermes charms the eyes of the dead, and again he wakes those that are 
asleep: wept rovrwv, pyoiv, 7) ypady A€ye” “Evyeipar 6 xabevdwv xai 
eSeyepOnr, kal erupaioea cor 6 Xpiords. obrds éorw 5 Xpurrds, 6 ev wacr, 
dno, rois yevyrois vids avOpwrov Kexapaxtypurpévos ard Tov dxapaxtynpicrou 
Adyou (Hipp. Refut. v7). Now since the Poemandres belongs to the 
same school of thought, we need not be surprised to find that Jesus is 
represented under the figure of the Egyptian Hermes. Poemandres, 
who is 5 rijs aiGevrias voids, instructs Hermes, and after the instruction he 
asks: Aourdv ri péAders ; Ody Gs mdvta wapakaBdv Kabodryos yivy tots 
dgios, Srws Td yévos THS avOpwrérytos ba god bd Geod cwh7 ; (i 26)*. 
Hermes then proceeds with what is in all probability a paraphrase of 
the third Logion fesu: fjpypat knpiocey trois avOpiros 7d THs eboeBeias 
Kal 7 THs yvooews KaAAOS. & daoi, dvdpes yryeveis, of péOy Kai trv 
éautovs éxdedwxdres xai Tj dyvwcia Tod Ged, vppare, ravcacGe xparradavres, 
Oedryopevor Trvy GAdyw (i 27). And some gave themselves up to ‘the 


1 Hatch Hibbert Lect, p. 69. 

? This turn of phrase may be compared with 1 Clem. 61 coi éfopodoyotpeba 8 a 
Tov dpx.epéws Kal mpoorarou Tav Yuxav ipay "Incot Xporov, and the Didache 10 inép 
Tis yveoews wal nicrews nal dOavacias, is eyvipicas piv ia “Incod rod madds cov, 
That is to say, the position which is assigned to Jesus in the Poemandres, answers 
to the early view which finds its most characteristic expression in what Harnack 
styles the adoptionism of the Shepherd (Sim. v and ix 1, 12; Harnack Hissé. 
Dogm, tr. i 190). 
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way of death’!: of 8 mwapexdAow SidaxHijvar, éavrods zpd wodav pov 
papavres. eyo 8% dvaorioas airois Kxabodynyds eyevdunv Tod yévous Tod 
dyOpwrivov, rovs Adyous Sbdoxwv, rds Kal rive Tpdrw cwHncovTat. Kai Eowepa 
airois Tovs Tis codias Adyous Kal érpadnoav (Pair. érpddyoa) éx Tod 
dpBpociov Baros. dpias 8% yevopevys cali Tijs ToD HAlov aiyns dpyopévys 
SvecOar Sdys éxéXevoa abrois edyapwreiv TS Oeg (i 29). It would be 
interesting, but superfluous for our present purpose, to trace all the 
connexions between this passage and the evangelical narrative. We 
may, however, note the conclusion e«iAoyyris ef mérep* 5 cds dvOpwros, 
owayidlev vor Bovdrcrat, xabas rapédwxas aitG Tv wacay éfoveiay (i 32) 
with its reference to St. John xvii 2. 

Since then, the identification of Jesus with Hermes took place in 
circles which formed part of the Christian community, we shall not be 
surprised to find that one of the leading types of Christian art, the Good 
Shepherd, was immediately adapted from a current representation of the 
Greek Hermes (see Sittl K/assische Kunstarchiologie 777, 809, 819), 
As we see from Hippolytus (Refut. v 7), the Gnostics were especially 
interested in Hermes as Hermes Logius, a type which was increasingly 
frequent in later Greek art. And this epithet was connected by them 
with the conception of Jesus as the Logos. Now another type of 
Hermes, the Kriophoros, served to bring together Jesus as the Logos, 
and Jesus as the Good Shepherd. These representations of Jesus begin 
in the second century ; and so they correspond in order of time with 
the appearance of the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and of these 
Gnostic compositions which largely depend upon it. 

Another fact leads us to think that the figure of the Good Shepherd 
had its roots in a previous tradition. ‘It is probable that there were no 
statues before the age of Constantine, except the Good Shepherd.’ We 
must therefore add Hermes to the list of pagan types which were taken 
over for its own purposes by the rising Christian art. 

Moreover, we are enabled to advance one step further the long-stand- 
ing controversy as to the portraits of Jesus. Since the figure of the 
Good Shepherd is borrowed from Greek sculpture, it cannot be used 
as evidence for the earliest conceptions about the appearance of Jesus. 
And so the arguments of Farrar and others fall to the ground in so far 
as they take the presence of this type to shew that there was no genuine 
tradition of Christ’s appearance. 

We are now in a position to throw a little further light upon the 


famous inscription of Abercius. The inscription speaks of a shep- 
herd— 


' Cf Didache 5. 


2 Lowrie Christian Art and Archaeology p. 290. This is one of the few 
omissions that may be noted in Mr. Lowrie’s valuable book. 
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ds Boone mpoBdrwv ayédas dpecw medias Te 

bpOarpors ds Exe peydArovs wavrn Kxabopavras 

otros ydp p édibate . .. ypdppata mora’. 
The shepherd whose great eyes look in every direction, is no other than 
Hermes treated as a symbol of Christ. And so some of the arguments 
which may be directed against the Christian character of this inscription, 
and to which Harnack (cf. Class. Rev. ix 297) attaches an exaggerated 
weight, are turned aside. It is very likely that the figure upon the 
tomb of another Abercius? is also adapted from the figure of Hermes. 


VI. 


We now approach what is perhaps the most important contribution 
which the Poemandres makes to our knowledge: namely the light 
which it throws upon the Gospel according to the Egyptians and the 
Logia Jesu. 

The Gospel according to the Egyptians was much better known than 
might be gathered from the current accounts of it. Clement of 
Alexandria quotes several passages from it (see Strom. iii 6 45; 9 63, 
64, 66; 13.92). It was used by the Valentinians (/vagm. Theodot. 67), 
and probably by the author of the Homily ascribed to Clement of 
Rome (§ xii). In tendency it was Sabellian, and it was used by persons 
of that way of thinking in the third century (see Epiph. Haer. 62 2, 
who quotes the saying rév airév elvar warépa, rov abrév clvas vidv, Tov 
avrov elvat dywov mvedpa). But we are fortunate in having an explicit 
indication of the contents of this Gospel, an indication which deserves 


! The Poemandres would suggest that the lacuna contained some such phrase as 

voeivy or vodv : 
obros yap p’ edidage voeiv Kal ypdypara mora, 

Among the works which from time to time are attributed to Hermes, there 
occurs the name ra dApemnyxiaxd. Casaubon, in one of his less happy moments, 
suggests that it is derived from Salamis SaAaymaxd (De Rebus Sacris 55). If, 
however, we turn to Hippolytus (Refut. v 7), we find that the Gnostic writer is 
occupied with the question who was the first man, and quotes a poem which has 
been attributed to Pindar. This poem begins— 

dre Bowroiow "Adadxopeveds Aipvas brip Kaguolbos 

mparos dvOpimew dvécxev K.T.A. 
*AdaAxopévios was the name of the first month in the Boeotian year. On the six- 
teenth a festival was held to commemorate the battle of Plataea, and at this festival 
the Plataean priest prayed to Zeus and Hermes Chthonios, The name itself seems 
to have been derived from a cult-name of Athena, Jiiad iv 8. I would suggest then 
that a Hermetic writing was current under the name 7a ’AAaAcopenaxd. A con- 
siderable discussion is devoted by the Gnostic writer in Hippolytus Refut. v 7 to the 
nature of the first man, a topic which of course filled the mind of St Paul. And 
the name ’AAaAcoperraxd would suit such a subject-matter very well. 

? See Ramsay Church in the Roman Empire 441. 
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more attention than it has received. Elva: 88 dact riyv Yuyxiv Sveedperov 
mdvv Kai Svoxaravéntov’ ov yap péver eri oxnparos ovdt popdys THs abris 
mdvrore ovde wibous évds, va tis abriv f rity clry f obcig Karadyyra. 
ras 8% ééaddayas tavras Tas rouxidas év TH éxvypahopévy cat’ Alyurrious 
ciayyein xepévas Exovew (Hipp. Refut. v 7). 

Let me now recall the attention of the reader to the close parallel 
which we traced between the seventh chapter of the Poemandres, and 
a considerable portion of Hipp. Refut. v. It is impossible to believe 
that such resemblances could be fortuitous. The explanation which, 
I think, will commend itself upon a careful survey of the facts, is that 
both writers had before them the Gosfe/ according to the Egyptians. 
The description of that Gospel which we have just quoted, occurs early 
in the description of the Gnostic (or so-called Naassene) system ; and it 
may be said of the Gnostic system, as of the Gospel, that it is concerned 
with the changes of the soul. 

But the author of the Poemandres also belongs to the same school 
with the writer of the Gospel (compare xiii 21 Océ, ob warep, od 6 Kipws, 
ov & vows with the Sabellian tenet already quoted from Epiphanius). 
Not only so, he twice (i 27, vii 1) paraphrases the third ZLogion Jesu’, 
and there is considerable reason for believing that the Zogia Jesu are 
extracts from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. For in the Classical 
Review (xii 35) I shewed that the second Logion was to be referred to 
a context from which Clement quotes (S¢rom. iii 15 99), and that this 
context is probably the Gospel in question. Hence we reach this 
important conclusion that the Poemandres, the Naassene writings sum- 


marized by Hippolytus, and the Zogia Jesu are all based upon the 
heretical Gospel. 


VII. 


Not only so ; by combining the scattered hints which we may glean 
from these several connected sources we are enabled to enter more 
fully into the Alexandrine life of the first and second Christian 
centuries. And in so doing we find ourselves better placed for under- 
standing the composition and origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

Let us begin with the title of the thirteenth chapter of the Poemandres, 
év dpe Adyos. ‘The sermon on the mountain’ would suggest to the 
Gnostic reader, not the beginning of the teaching of Jesus, but one of 
His discourses delivered after the resurrection. Ménard’s remarks (of. 
cit. \xiii) lose their point because they ignore the characteristic distinc- 
tion between the public discourses of Jesus, and the mystical discourses 
delivered to the disciples alone -upon the Mount of Olives. 


1 In the Classical Review xvii 251, I have suggested an emendation in the third 
Logion with the help of these paraphrases, vppayra for dupavra, 
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If we compare Clem. Alex. Strom. iii 13 92 rvvOavopévns Tis Sadwopys 
wore yur Oncerat Ta wept Gv jpero, with the quotation in ‘2 Clem.’ xii 
introduced by the words érepwrnfels yap airis 5 Kipwos tard twos wore 
Héea atrod 4 Bacr«ia, we are led to think of the passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles i 6 oi pév obv awedOdvres Hpitwv airiv Aéyovres Kupue, ei év To 
xpovw tovTw dmroxabiordvas tiv Bacrrciav 7G “Iopaynr; (cf. i 4 A€ywv Ta 
wept ris Bacireias tod Oeod). It was on these two passages that the 
early Christian imagination erected an enormous structure of apocryphal 
literature, all professing to set forth the revelations of the risen Lord to 
His disciples. Thus the Mount of Olives is the scene of the conversa- 
tions recorded in the Pistis Sophia. It is remarkable that Salome 
herself appears in the Pistis Sophia as one of the women who accom- 
panied the Apostles on these occasions (#7. Schwartze, p. 213). Nowin 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians Salome puts questions to Jesus, 
and receives answers very similar to the conversations which make up 
the staple of the Pistis Sophia (see Clem. Strom. iii 9 63f). It is thus 
very probable that the Gospel according to the Egyptians consisted in con- 
versations which took place after the resurrection upon the Mount of 
Olives, and that the title of the thirteenth chapter of the Poemandres 
conveyed an allusion to the same locality. 

Now it is instructive to note that Salome, who plays so prominent 
a part in the Gospel according to the Egyptians, is the mother of St John, 
and that the same Gnostic circles in which this Gospel was current, were 
also those in which we hear for the first time of the Fourth Gospel. 
That is to say, the Fourth Gospel comes to us from the hands of the 
Alexandrine Gnostics. The system of Valentinus is really a somewhat 
fanciful commentary upon the opening chapters of St John’s Gospel. 
Heracleon, the first great commentator upon St John, was both a Gnostic 
and at the same time was really the master of Origen, and through him 
helped to determine the developement of the orthodox theology. Now 
the key to the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel is to be found in the 
Gnostic ideas which underlie the Poemandres, ideas to which Heracleon 
furnishes a clue. But the commentators have refused the help which 
the Gnostics could give, and the Fourth Gospel has been consistently 
misunderstood owing to the exaggerated stress which has been laid 
upon the doctrine of the Adyos. A few considerations upon this point 
shall bring this paper to a close. 

In the Poemandres the term zvedya is still used in the traditional 
medical sense x 13 7d 5 zvedpa .. xwei 7d Gov. Along with air rvetpa 
fills vacua (ii 11). The soul uses the zvedya as a vestment. For the 
avedpa pervades the living creature. The whole theory of the wvetdya is 
not very clearly expressed, but it seems to be borrowed from Galen 
(Sieb. Geschichte der Psychologie 1 ii 145). If this is the case, we reach 
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an upward limit for the date of the Poemandres, which cannot in this 
case be earlier than the end of the second century. The interesting 
enumeration of the parts of the body (v 6), shews that the writer, if not 
himself a physician, was at any rate in touch with the medicine of his 
time. The spirit of Greek science has not yet been submerged entirely 
under the rising flood of mysticism. 

Now it is interesting to notice that the connexion of the N. T. idea of 
mvevpa with Greek ideas, ‘is most perceptible in the Johannine Gospel 
(which stands near Alexandrine culture) with its analogies of Divine 
spirit and moved air of breath’ (Sieb. of. ait. Lii 157). Cf. Joh. xx 22 
kal rovro eimiw évedionoe Kal Aéya abrois AdBere veda dywv. Here 
undoubtedly zvedya is used in a partly material sense, and the term is 
ambiguous. Hence we need not be surprised to find in the Poemandres 
that zvedpa is confined to the material sense and is replaced by another 
term, namely vois, in order to denote the highest or spiritual nature. 
The author thus removes the ambiguity which attaches to the Johannine 
conception of zvetua by analysing it into the material rvedpa, and the 
immaterial vods. Hence throughout the Poemandres vois replaces rvetpa 
in the sense of spirit. Thus God is addressed as Father, Lord, and 
vous (xiii 21). The laver of regeneration is filled with vois (iv 3). 

The Adyos is subordinated to the vois. All men have Aédyos, not all 
men have vois. rov piv ov Adyov év waar Tois dvOpuros éudpuce, Tov 88 
voov ovxér: (iv 3). The presence of the Adyos in man is explained as 76 
év wot BXérov cai dxovtov (i 6). Now a careful reading of the opening 
chapters of S¢ John’s Gospel will shew that the writer introduces the 
Aéyos in the prologue, as a transition from a subject in which he is only 
partially interested, to his proper subject, the new birth which is brought 
about by the imparting of the spirit by Jesus. Hence the phrase 
‘incarnation of the Aéyos’ does not render to us the leading purpose of 
the writer, and the theology which is based upon that phrase is an 
inadequate criticism of his thoughts. Both in St John and the 
Poemandres, man is imperfect until he receives the Divine Gnosis. 


VIII. 

The Poemandres, then, is a very striking exponent of the religious and 
philosophical ideas amid which Alexandrine theology arose. On the 
one hand it is in touch with Greek mythology and science; on the 
other with Jewish and Christian literature. The author is more sober 
than most of his Gnostic contemporaries; he is a more consistent 
reasoner than Clement. I have but indicated a few of the problems 
which the Poemandres raises and helps to solve, and should like to 
think that this paper may lead other students to the same field. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
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THE FIRST LATIN CHRISTIAN POET?. 


IsrporE of Seville, in the middle of the seventh century, writes that 
‘the first composer of hymns ’—that is to say, in Latin—‘ was Hilary 
the Gaul, Bishop of Poitiers’.2 That Hilary was a hymn-writer is 
known from more than one passage of Jerome, who was twenty or 
thirty years of age when Hilary died. In one passage he mentions 
that Hilary, ‘ whose Latin eloquence is like the river Rhéne, but who 
was himself a Gaul, and born at Poitiers, describes the Gauls in one of 
his hymns as difficult to teach’. And in the account of Hilary which 
he gives in his Notices of Remarkable Men, he mentions a Book of 
Hymns and of Mysteries written by him *. 

The Book of Hymns and Mysteries was lost, though a few poems 
have been ascribed to Hilary on varying degrees of authority. A letter, 
appended to the biography of Hilary, which was written by a distinguished 
man who succeeded him in the bishopric of Poitiers after an interval 
of two hundred years, mentions two hymns as sent along with it, a 
morning and an evening hymn, which the writer presents to his little 
daughter Abra, or Apra®. The general, though by no means unanimous, 
verdict of scholars has been that the letter to Abra is to be reckoned 
spurious. But even if it is genuine, it is not easy to ascertain on what 
grounds the Benedictine editor convinced himself that the hymn Lucis 
largitor was the morning hymn referred to, or on what grounds Mai 
connected the penitential verses Ad cae/i clara non sum dignus sidera with 
the evening hymn. A hymn beginning Hymnum dicat turba fratrum is 
ascribed to Hilary in the ancient Irish Liber Hymnorum*, as well as by 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth century; but in the 
absence of further evidence little heed has been paid to that ascription. 
Mr. Glover, in his charming Zife and Letters in the Fourth Century, 
knows only of ‘some dull and rather halting hexameters on Genesis’ as 

1 A paper read before a College Classical Society. 

9 De Off. Eccl. i 6. 

* Praefat. in Galat, II ‘in hymnorum carmine Gallos indociles uocat’. The con- 
text, if not the words themselves, makes it clear that he does not mean, as some 
have supposed, that Hilary said that it was hard to teach the Gauls to sing hymns. 

4 De Vir. Inlustr, c ‘et liber hymnorum et mysteriorum alius’, It is not clear 
whether Jerome intends to speak of these as one book or as two—‘ and another 
book of hymns and mysteries’, or ‘and a book of hymns and another of mysteries’. 
I incline to the former rendering. 

5 So Mai prefers to write it (Nova Bibl. Patrum i p. 475). 

* Edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society by the present Dean of St Patrick’s. 
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being attributed to Hilary of Poitiers: but, as he justly says, it is 
believed that they are not his work *. 

In recent times, however, fresh light has been thrown upon the 
poetical activity of Hilary. Signor Gamurrini discovered in the beautiful 
library of the Confraternity of Santa Maria della Pieve at Arezzo 
a MS, written in Lombardic character, of about the eleventh century, 
which contained matter of extraordinary interest. A great part of 
it was occupied by a pious lady’s account of her pilgrimage to t 
Holy Land in the fourth century*. To the world of letters in general 
this was, no doubt, the most important part of the treasure trove. 
But the MS contains also a large portion of the long-lost treatise of 
Hilary upon the Mysteries, the last page of which, after a gap of some 
thirty-two pages, fortunately remains to tell us what it is—/Finit tractatus 
mysteriorum S. Hylarii episcopi ; and then follows the heading Jncipiunt 
Hymni eiusdem. Garourrini, who had already made known his discovery 
in a learned periodical in 1884, three years later published the whole 
contents of his MS in a quarto volume. Unfortunately, his skill in 
deciphering his MS was not equal to his merit in finding it ; and in the 
part which concerns us at present, the facsimile page which he has given 
us enables us frequently to correct his published text of the first hymn. 
Sometimes he has made intentional corrections of the MS text which 
are not required. ‘Truth compels us to add that the volume contains 


so many misprints as seriously to shake our confidence in Gamurrini’s 
printed text. I subjoin an attempted revision of the text, and can only 
wish that I had been able to make it more perfect by a new examination 
of the MS*. Gamurrini’s facsimile only carries us as far as I 31. 
Where, after that point, my critical notes say ‘MS’, it must be under- 
stood that Gamurrini’s reading of the MS is meant. 


FELIX PROPHETA DAVID PRIMVS ORGANI 
IN CARNE CHRISTVM HYMNIS MVNDO NVNTIANS. 


I 
Ante saecula qui manes, 
semperque nate, semper ut est Pater,— 
namque te sine quomedo 
dici, ni pater est, quod pater sit, potest >— 
I. ms, manens 

1 Life and Letters p. 253 (Cambridge, 1901). 

* Subsequent discoveries shew that the lady was a Spaniard called Etheria. 
(Ferotin Le veritable auteur de la Peregrinatio Silviae 1903). 

* A somewhat improved text was published, but without a fresh inspection of 
the MS, by the learned hymnologist, Dreves, in the Zeitschrift fur Katholische 
Theologie for 1888 (vol. xii), together with an interesting paper upon the hymns ; 
but his punctuation of the poem makes it impossible to construe in parts. 
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Bis nobis genite Deus, 

Christe, dum innato nasceris a Deo, 
uel dum corporeum et Deum 
mundo te genuit uirgo puerpera, 


Credens te populus rogat, 
hymnorum resonans mitis ut audias 
uoces quas tibi concinit 

aetas omnigena, sancte, gregis tui. 


Dum te fida rogat, sibi 

clemens ut maneas, plebs tui nominis, 
in te innascibilem Deum 

orat, quod maneat alter in altero. 


Extra quam capere potest 

mens humana, manet Filius in Patre ; 
rursum, quem penes sit Pater, 

dignus, qui genitus est Filius in Deum. 


Felix, qui potuit fide 

res tantas penitus credulus assequi, 
ut incorporeo ex Deo 

perfectus fuerit progenitus Dei. 


Grande loquimur et Deum 

uerum, ut genitor, quicquid inest sibi 
aeternae decus gloriae, 

totum in unigenam ediderit Deum. 


Hinc unus merito bonus 

ipsum, quod Deus est, extra inuidiam sui 
gigni uellet in alterum, 

transformans se, ut est, uiuam in imaginem. 


Istis uera patet Dei 

uirtus: cum dederit omnia, non tamen 
ipsis, quae dederit, caret, 

cuncta, quae sua sunt, cum dederit, habens, 


Kara progenies Dei, 

cognatum cui sit omne decus Patris, 
nil natae eguit dari, 

sed natum simul est quicquid erat Dei. 


Lumen fulsit a lumine, 
Deusque uerus substitit ex Deo 


32. ms.—in 39. ms. nate 42. Gam. subsistit (forsitan per incuriam) 
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uero, non aliud habens 
ortus unigena quam innascibilis Pater. 


Mirum Dei hoc opus est, 

aeternus ut incorruptibilis Deus, 

ortu qui careat,—quia 

sit sempiterna uirtus, quod est Deus,— 


Non natis quibus est in bonis 

ex sese placidus gigneret in Deum ; 

ac sic unigena in Deo 

hoc ipsud ortu, quod genitum est, caret. 


O felix duum unitas, 

alter qui cum sit mixtus in altero, 
unum sic faciunt duo, 

sit in duobus cum quod est in altero. 


Patri sed genitus paret, 

omnemque ad nutum attonitus manet, 
et scire non est arduum, 

quid uelit, sese qui penes est, Pater. 


Quanta est genitus in bona; 
nam constitutus in cunctorum exordio, 
condens qui primum saecula 
aeternum in motum tempora protulit, 


Rebus anterior Deus 

cunctis,—nam per eum omnia facta sunt, 
esset cum nihilum modo,— 

mundum corporeo condidit in statu. 


Sed nos littera non sinit, 

per quam te genitum concinimus Deum, 
gesta, quae tua sunt, loqui 

carmenque natum, iam qui eras Deus, 


Te cunctis Dominum modis 
caelorum regem et caelestis gloriae, 


ut cuncta per te condita 
* * * * . * 


II 


* * * * ” * 
Fefellit saeuam Verbum factum et caro; 
Deique tota uiui in corpus irruis. 


51. ms, in unigena 62, ms, exordia 
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Gaudens pendentem cernis ligno cum crucis, 
tibique membra fixa clauis uindicas. 


Hanc sumis ante pompam tanti proelii 
sputus, flagella, ictus, cassa harundinis. 


Ibat triumpho morte sumpto a mortua 
Deus inferno uinci regno nesciens. 


Kandens frigescit stagnum ; pallida est iugis 
rigensque nescit Flegethon se feruere. 


Lux orta uastae noctis splendet ; inferum 
tremit, et alti custos saeuus Tartari. 


Mors, te peremptam sentis lege cum tua, 
Deum cum cernis subdedisse te tibi. 


Non est taducum corpus istud, quod tenes, 
nullumque in illo ius habet corruptio. 


Omnis te uincit carnis nostrae infirmitas ; 
natura carhis est connata cum Deo. 


Per hanc in altos scandam laeta cum meo 
caelos resurgens glorioso corpore. 


Quantis fidelis spebus Christum credidi, 


in se qui natus me per carnem suscipit. 


Renata sum—o uitae laetae exordia— 
nouisque uiuo christiana legibus. 


Sanctis perenne munus praestat hoc Dei, 
conformi secum uiuant post haec corpore. 


Terror recedat sortis tandem, mors, tuae ; 
sinu me laetam patriarcha suscipit. 


Viuam locata post haec in caelestibus, 
Dei sedere carnem certa a dexteris. 


Xriste, reuersus caelos uictor in tuos, 
memento carnis, in qua natus es, meae. 


Ymnos perennes angelorum cum choris 
in hoc resurgens laeta psallam corpore. 


Zelauit olim me in morte Satanas; 
regnantem cernat tecum totis saeculis. 
13. ms. gaudes...carnis 17. ms, mortem suinpta mortuo 22. ms. tremet 


32. ms, suscepit 34- ms. nouis quae 36. ms. corpora 37+ sortis 
ms. mortis 


VOL. V. Ee 
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III 


Adae cernuata gloria et caduci corporis, 
in caelesti rursum Adam concinamus proelia, 
per quae primum Satanas est Adam uictus in nouo. 


Hostis fallax saeculorum et dirae mortis artifex, 
iam consiliis toto in orbe uiperinis consitis, 
nihil ad salutem praestare spei humanae existimat. 


Gaudet aris, gaudet templis, gaudet sanie uictimae, 
gaudet falsis, gaudet stupris, gaudet belli sanguine, 
gaudet caeli conditorem ignorari gentibus. 


Inter tanta dum exultat nostrae cladis funera, 
Deo audit in excelsis nuntiari gloriam, 
et in terra pacem hominum uoluntatis optimae. 


Terret coetus angelorum laetus ista praedicans, 
terret Christum terris natum nuntians pastoribus, 
magnum populis hinc futurum desperatis gaudium. 


Errat partes in diuersas tantis rebus anxius ; 
quaerit audax et quis hic sit tali dignus nuntio, 
nihil ultra quam commune est terris ortum contuens. 


Cernit tamen, his quod Iohannes in desertis praedicet, 
aquis mersans in Iordanis, cunctis paenitentiam, 
quam sequatur confessorum criminum remissio. 


Inter turbas, quae frequenter mergebantur, accipit 
uocem e caelo praedicantem, ‘ meus est hic filius ; 
hunc audite; hic dilectus, in quo mihi complacet.’ 


Cernit hominem, cernit corpus, quod Adae perlex erat; 
nihil ultra uox honoris afferebat desuper ; 
scit terrenam subiacere mortis legi originem. 


Ad temptandum multas artes priscae fraudis commouet ; 
quaerit audax tempus quid sit... 


It will be seen at once that the Arezzo MS does not give us any one 
hymn of Hilary in full. It contains large fragments of three hymns. 
Between the first and second fragments, twelve pages of the MS have 
been lost. It is impossible to tell how much has been lost after the 
third fragment. How large the collection originally was, we cannot say. 
The missing pages may, or they may not, have contained the hymns 


1. ms. Adae cernis gloriam Q. ms. ignorare 24. hic ms. hinc 
28. ms. fraudes 
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Ad caeli clara, Lucis largitor,and Hymnum dicat. It would not even 
be quite certain, without investigation of the contents, whether the 
heading Jncipiunt hymni eiusdem was intended to apply to all our three 
fragments, or whether the hymns of Hilary ended somewhere in the lost 
pages and a new heading began. These questions can only be answered 
after careful investigation of the second and third of the fragments. 

That the first, at any rate, of the three hymns discovered by Gamurrini 
is a genuine work of Hilary can hardly, I think, be doubted*. Its close 
connexion with the Zractatus Mysteriorum is exactly in keeping with 
the way in which Jerome speaks of the Book of Hymns and of Mysteries. 
The theology of the hymn is precisely the theology of Hilary’s great 
work on the Trinity. The style, in its involutions and obscurities, is as 
much like that of Hilary’s treatises as could be expected in comparing 
verse with prose. There are constructions, phrases, and favourite words 
which point strongly, when taken in conjunction, to the Bishop of 
Poitiers. I will call attention to a few of them. 

Among constructions may be mentioned the use of guod with the 
subjunctive in oratio obiiqua, instead of the accusative and infinitive. 
Thus vv. 3, 4 we have guomodo dici... quod pater sit potest, ‘how can 
it be said that He is Father?’ The same construction occurs in iii 19 
cernit ... quod Iohannes .. . praedicet, ‘he sees that John is preaching.’ 
Hilary not infrequently uses this construction: e.g. de 7rin. i 20 nolt 
negare quod steterit; ... noli nescire quod... Deus natus sit; iv 42 
audit Israel, quod sibi Deus unus sit; v 16 memento quod ... sis pro- 
Jessus ; v 33 ignoras quod... uiderit; vi21 credo... quod, quae tua 
sunt, eius sint, et quae eius sunt, tua sint. The useful particle guod, on 
its way to become the che and gue of the Romance languages, is of 
course common in fourth-century Latin; but it is not, I think, so 
common in other authors with the subjunctive: they usually put the 
verb in the indicative *. 

A remarkable phrase occurs in v. 20. There we read gui genitus est 
Jilius in Deum, ‘the Son who is born God’ (or ‘God by birth’); in 28, 
in unigenam ediderit Deum, ‘that the Sire should have reproduced 
undiminished in an only begotten God whatever splendour of eternal 
glory there is in Himself’; in 31 gigni uellet in alterum, ‘should wish 
His very Godhead to pass by generation into another’; in 50 gigneret 
in Deum, ‘that the eternal and incorruptible God should without 


1 The most careful-examination known to me which rejects the Hilarian author- 
ship is that of Mr. E. W. Watson in the Introduction to his translation of Hilary 
in the Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 

3 Jerome perhaps uses the subjunctive more frequently than the indicative ; see 
the instances in Goelzer’s Latinité de S. Jéréme p. 375 foll. The instances in 
Regnier’s Latinité des Sermons de S. Augustin p. 112 foll. are about half and half. 


Ee2 
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effort beget out of Himself His unoriginate elements of bliss into one 
who is God’. The phrase is a very bold and striking one. Gamurrini, 
who seems to have felt no difficulty over the three earlier cases, thought 
to simplify the fourth by omitting the 7x. But this was quite unneces- 
sary. The expression is highly Hilarian. In de Zyin. iv 35 we read, 
idcirco Deus eius est, quia ex eo natus in Deum est, ‘God is Christ’s 
God, because to Him He owes His birth as God’; in v 35 the Arians 
say that Christ is non ex Deo natus in Deum, sed per creationem susceptus 
in filium; in v 37 Hilary writes megue abest a se, quod uiuus genuit in 
uiuum; in vi 11 guod per natiuitatis ueritatem ex Deo in Deum extitit; 
in vi 13 matiuitas... Dei, quae ex Deo in Deum extitit; in vi 13 id 
laborans ut de non extantibus nasceretur, id est, non a Deo Patre in Deum 
Filium uera et perfecta natiuitate natus esset; in vii 11 guae cum in Deum 
Jilium cum substantia uerae natiuitatis extiterint, Deo tamen, ut sua propria, 
quamuis ex eo in Deum sint nata, non desunt. Instances might be 
multiplied from Hilary, but I do not remember the use of this turn of 
expression in any other author. 

Such phrases as vv. 30 ipsum quod Deus est, 48 quod est Deus, to 
express what constitutes Godhead, have a very Hilarian sound. I quote 
rather at random from de Trin. iii 3 omne quod Deus est... natiuitaté 
eius impertiens ; iv 8 conantur .. . filio auferre quod Deus est ; x 19 habens 
in se et totum uerumque quod homo est, et totum uerumque quod Deus est; 
xi 4 cui non sit ex natiuitate quod Deus est. 

Again, the Greek-like phrase v. 49 guibus est in bonis may be 
paralleled by such passages in Hilary as de Trin. xi 4, where, after 
recounting the attributes of Godhead, Hilary complains that according 
to the Arians our Lord is extra hanc beatitudinem, manens ipse et 
mortalis et infirmus et malus,...dumin his Pater solus est ; ix 31 Deum 
in his ostendit intellegendum esse quae sua sunt, in uirtute, in aeternitate 
cet. ; ibid. unigenitus igitur in his se docens substitisse quae Patris sunt; 
ibid. 61 guod in his quibus ipse est, ei gui ex se est Pater totus sit. 

The little phrase ut es¢ in v. 32 is a favourite phrase of Hilary’s. 
Compare de Trin. ii 7 Deumque ut est quantusque est non eloquetur ; 
8 est Pater ut est, et ut est esse credatur; vi 12 Deus, ut est Deus, quod 
est, permanet. 

When we come to special words, perhaps umigena and innascibilis are 
the two which most closely link the hymn to the prose writings of 
Hilary—especially when unigena is joined to Deus. The word unigenitus 
could not easily be got into the metre of the hymn, although Gamurrini, 
misreading his MS and misunderstanding his metre, has endeavoured 
to cram itin. Unigena does duty for it (vv. 28, 44, 51). I may say 


? Cp. Srawley’s Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. pp. 9, 93- 
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in passing that Hilary does not appear to have actually read umigenitus 
Deus in the famous text of St John (i 18) ; when he formally quotes the 
text he gives it as unigenitus filius, unless the printed editions mis- 
represent him. But the phrase Deus unigenitus occurs in him more 
frequently than in any other author, or than its equivalent Greek either. 
It comes scores and scores of times in the de Trinitate. It comes in 
the Mysteriorum Liber on the same page of Gamurrini as our hymn 
itself. So does innascibilis, which represents the Greek dyévvyros. 
I have counted nineteen occurrences of the word, together with the 
still more unpromising substantive inzmascidilitas, in the fourth book 
of the de TZrinitate alone. 

Manere again, in the sense of irdpyev, which comes in the first 
line of the hymn, and which in 14, 18, 20 is almost a synonym of 
esse, is a thoroughly Hilarian word. In dealing with the famous 
text Phil. ii 6 he again and again interprets the word imdpywv 
by manere. In de Trin. ix 14 we have gui in forma Dei manebat, 
Sormam serui accepit; and again cumque accipere formam serui nisi per 
euacuationem suam non potuerit qui manebat in Dei forma. In these 
and similar passages Hilary does not mean by manedat that the Son 
remained in the form of God while assuming the form of man. It is 
one of his peculiarities to suppose that the assumption of the form of 
the servant involved the abandonment of the form of God—though he 
understands the word ‘form’ in a different sense from most theologians. 
His manebai there refers to the essential existence of Christ before the 
Incarnation ; ‘He who was (at the moment of the Incarnation) abiding 
in the form of God (abandoned that form and) took the form of a 
servant’. The use corresponds exactly with our ante saecula gui manes. 
So again in de Trin. xi 14 we read manens igitur in forma serui, qui 
manebat in Dei forma; ibid. in forma Dei manens formam serui 
assumpsit. Or, leaving the text from Philippians, we get manere = 
idpxew in such sentences as these: de Trin. vi 12 natura illa non... 
ex diuersis constat ut maneat; 13 non enim qui manebat Deus, sed 
ex manente Deo Deus natus est; xii 25 nemini... dubium est quin... 
natiuitas manentem doceat, non etiam non manentem; ibid. cum ex 
manente natus est, non est natus ex nihilo; 36 ne forte ante Mariam 
non manere existimaretur *. 

The curious use of the word fenes which twice over in this hymn 
denotes the mutual indwelling of the Persons of the Trinity (19, 60), 
occurs in Hilary’s Comm. in Matt. xxxi 3 guod is ipse est penes quem 
erat antequam nasceretur. 1 do not remember this use elsewhere. 

The more this hymn is examined in detail* the more abundantly 

1 Constitutus (v. 62) is another representative of dy or imdpxaw. 

2 A few special points in the hymn may be illustrated thus: v. 20 dignus, cp. 
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clear it becomes that the attribution of it to Hilary of Poitiers is 
correct. 

The results which this conclusion conveys to the classical and 
philological student are not without importance. We cannot but be 
interested to see how a bishop of one of the most cultured parts of Gaul 
in the fourth century went to work to commend his doctrine to the 
people. Hilary was himself a good scholar, both in Greek and in 
Latin. He had been, like other great Latin Fathers, a student of 
philosophy, and had found the study a bridge to Christianity. During his 
exile in the East, if not before, he became acquainted with the use of 
religious poetry among Greek-speaking Christians. He probably learned 
how the Arians employed verse as a medium for disseminating their 
heresy. He determined to make a similar attempt in Latin for the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. The little prologue to his book of 
hymns shews that he was conscious of the boldness of his attempt. 
‘ Happy the prophet David, who was the first to announce to the world 
in hymns Christ in the flesh of service.’ Hilary felt that he was putting 
himself, like a new David, at the head of a new line of hymn-writers, 
to proclaim the incarnate Christ to the western world. 

The first thing which Hilary had to do—at any rate the first after 
selecting his special theme—was to select a metre. His first choice 


was a somewhat strange one. He took the asclepiadean metre of 
Horace’s third ode :— 


Sic te diua potens Cypri, 
sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera. 


For purposes of convenience he grouped his lines in stanzas of four. 
Horace, in many cases, did the same, though Munro refused to say that 
he did so always. Hilary does not always mark the end of his quatrain 
by a break in the sense, as Ovid marks his couplets; but he marked 
the beginnings of them by following the letters of the alphabet. The 
Old Testament probably gave the first suggestion of this arrangement, 
where, besides Psalm cxix, a good many other Psalms and Lamentations 
are alphabetical’. Not only the first of Hilary’s hymns was composed 
on the alphabetical plan: the second of Gamurrini’s fragments was 
composed on the same plan, and it is so far in favour of the Hilarian 


de Trin. iv 10‘ cum potius...gloriosus auctor sit, ex quo is qui tali gloria sit dignus 
extiterit’, v. 30 extra inuidiam: cp. de Trin. ix 61 ‘qui diligit, non inuidet, et 
qui pater est, non etiam non pater totus est’. Ibid. uiwam in imaginem: cp. 
de Trin. xi 5 ‘Deum uiuentis Dei uiuam imaginem’. v. 38 cognatum: cp. de 
Trin. ix 31 ‘ naturalis igitur filio Dei et congenita omnis potestas est’. 

1 This way of treating verses was not foreign, however, to the genius of Latin 


poetry. Cicero tells us (De Diuin. ii 54) that some of the poems of Ennius were 
acrostichal in character. 
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authorship of Ad caeii clara that it likewise is alphabetical. The device 
was no doubt an aid to memory. It approved itself to later hymn- 
writers within the patristic period, who wrote not for scholars but for 
the people ; and Augustine’s swinging Hymnus Abecedarius on the one 
hand, and Sedulius’s fine poem beginning 4 so/is ortus cardine on the 
other, shewed what could be done in that way. 

Hilary chose an elaborate Horatian metre for his first hymn, but 
he dealt with it in a way that would have made Horace—or Quintilian 
—‘stare and gasp’, though Priscian or Servius would have regarded 
it with greater equanimity. According to the Horatian scheme, the 
odd lines prefix a spondee, the even lines a spondee and a choriambus, 
to the two final dactyls. Hilary, knowing that metres were made for 
men, and not men for metres, felt free to alter this scheme where it 
suited his purpose. Not only did he freely put a trochee—or less often 
an iambus—for a spondee at the beginning of any line—he begins 
straight away with Anée saecuda—but he freely puts a spondee or quasi- 
spondee, or even an iambus in place of the first three syllables of 
the choriambus of the even lines—and more frequently as the poem 
goes on :— 


2 semperque nate, | semper ut est Pater 
6 Christe, dum innato | nasceris a Deo 
38 cognatum cui sit | omne decus Patris 
42 Deusque uerus | substitit ex Deo 
48 sit sempiterna | uirtus quod est Deus 
52 hoc ipsud ortu | quod genitum est caret 
54 alter qui cum sit | mixtus in altero 
56 sit in duobus | cum quod est in altero 
58 omnemque ad nutum | attonitus manet 
60 quid uelit sese | qui penes est Pater 
64 aeternum in motum | tempora protulit 
72 carmenque natum | iam qui eras Deus 
74 caelorum regem et | caelestis gloriae. 


These rhythms occur thirteen times out of the thirty-seven possible 
opportunities. But Hilary takes an even wider view of the capacities 
of his metre. In at least one formidable-looking line, he resolves the 
initial spondee into a dactyl—that is, a dactyl of a kind :— 


62 nam cénstititiis in ciinc|tériim éxdrdis. 


The same seems to be the only possible account of a line still more 
formidable, unless the copyists have done it an injustice: I mean the 
line— 

44 Ortiis (genitive) tinigénd qu(am) in|ndscibilis Patér. 
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In other words, he treats the first half of the long asclepiad line as the 
first half of a variable pentameter, or of an alcaic, or of a sapphic, just 
as it suits him. 

But the liberties which Hilary took with his metre were of a far more 
striking kind than a mere alteration of the feet which compose it. The 
feet themselves, spondee, trochee, iambus, even dactyl, are not feet—or 
only accidentally so—which Horace would have recognized as such. To 
all intents and purposes they are accentual, and not quantitative feet. 
A most interesting paper by the great Munro? takes a Latin metrical 
inscription at Cirta as the text for an essay on the substitution of accent 
for quantity in the making of Latin verse. In that inscription the 
substitution is complete, as it is also in the verses of Commodian. 
As Munro shews, the worthy banker, whose tomb it adorns, had never 
learned prosody, and read his Virgil by accent and by nothing else. 
I wish that Munro could have threaded for us the intricacies of the 
metrical laws by which Hilary was governed. They were not quite 
so simple as those of the banker of Cirta. Hilary is not wholly un- 
influenced by quantity. Probably, if he had chosen, he could have 
written as good quantitative verses as his contemporary and fellow 
countryman, Ausonius. There is indeed one false quantity in his first 
hymn, which no ingenuity can explain away : it is in the sadly scazontic 
line 57 Patri sed genitus paret. But there is no other shortening of 
a naturally long syllable which can be quite set side by side with this *. 
Accent, at any rate, has nothing to do with this shortening, for the 
accent in any case would be upon the first syllable of pave. The line 
itself may be taken as an example to shew that Hilary was not guided 
by accent alone, To Praecilius of Cirta Patri sed genitus paret would 
have been two dactyls and a spondee (or trochee); to Hilary it is 
a spondee (or trochee) and two dactyls. Quantity with him still counts 


1 «Qn a metrical Latin Inscription at Cirta,’ in the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society vol. x part II (Cambridge, 1861). 

2 Unless it be (63) ‘condens qui primum saecula’. It will be observed that if 
this line be read accentually it would nearly agree with ‘bis nobis genite Deus’, or 
uel dum corporeum et Deum, or et scire non est arduum, or indeed with almost all the 
short lines of the poem. It would seem from such lines as if Hilary read his nauis 
quae tili creditum as a dimeter iambic. Even quanta est genitus in bona might be 
reconciled with that scheme, by leaving the a unelided, and (as is frequent in 
conversational Latin) ignoring the ¢ in genifus, But there are at any rate nine 
lines which would not lend themselves ta that scansion. Dura te fida rogat sibi 
would resist it as obstinately as sic te diua potens Cypri. Metrically, perhaps, the 
most difficult line in the piece is the last but one, 


Caelorum regem et caelestis gloriae. 


The accent of caelestis makes it, of course, as unlike a dactyl as the quantity. 
I cannot but think that there is some error of transcription. 
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for something. But it counts for very little. He had not the horror 
of the profanum uulgus, which Munro shews to have induced Horace 
to make accent and quantity so often clash. His great desire was to 
popularize his thoughts. Accentual verses were what the people liked, 
and made, and sang. So long as the people in general had an ear for 
quantity, they made and sang verses in which accent and quantity went 
together ; but when the decay of quantity took place, accent had things 
all its own way. 


Unus hémo mille mille mille decollauimus ; 
tantum uini habet nemo quantum fudit sanguinis. 


So sang the boys of Rome to salute a victorious emperor at the end of 
the third century. Hilary took the side of the people. 

Let me say again that Hilary was an explorer and a pioneer. 
‘He was the first who ever burst’ into the untried region of Latin 
Christian hymnody. Other writers who followed him seem to have 
felt that in submitting to the demands of accent he had made a 
mistake. The genuine hymns of Ambrose, the poems of Prudentius, 
of Sedulius, and of Venantius, are far more classical and quanti- 
tative in their construction than those of Hilary. It is impossible 
to say whether their greater success in the way of use in church 
is in any degree owing to this cause, or whether it is all to be 
traced to their higher poetical genius and more touching devotional 
power. But Hilary, at any rate, had no experience of others to direct 
him. He had to make the venture for himself; and if some of the 
great fathers of Christian poetry shrank from following him in this 
particular respect, there were others, of scarcely less merit, who flung 
the scholastic traditions of quantity altogether away, and wrote hymns 
like Ad cenam Agni prouidi, and Urbs beata Ierusalem, and Sancti 
uenite, Christi corpus sumite, without regard to anything but accent. 

I will not, however, pursue further the somewhat intricate question 
of the relation of accent to quantity, but will call attention to one 
or two other features in Hilary’s first hymn which illustrate the state of 
the Latin language in the latter half of the fourth century. 

Observe the freedom with which Hilary uses or refuses elision, 
Munro’s Numidian banker seems to have known nothing of elision. 
There are cases in Hilary’s poem where we may take our choice 
whether to elide or not. In Christe, dum innato, or Totum in unigenam, 
the first foot may be a dactyl or a trochee, as we may be pleased to 
read it, But in the lines— 


7 uel dum corporeum et Deum 
23 ut incorporeo ex Deo 
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elision is necessary: in the lines— 


26 uerum, ut genitor, quicquid inest sibi 
32 transformans se, ut est 
45 mirum Dei hoc opus est, 


elision is impossible. Classical students will remember how easily 
a juxtaposition like se u¢ est or tam qui eras (where the se and gué are 
shortened by position), could be paralleled out of Plautus or Terence. 

It is perhaps more interesting to observe that Hilary uses, when he 
likes, the elision of the final s with a following es‘—or rather perhaps 
I should say, how he uses the shortened es#, which is so familiar in the 
older Latin poetry. That is obviously the scansion of— 


20 dignus, qui genitu(s e)st filius in Deum 
and of— 

3° ipsum, quod Deu(s e)st, extra inuidiam sui 
and of— 

49 non natis quibu(s e)st in bonis. 


It seems to me that a similar account—that is, of an enclitic and abbre- 
viated es¢—is the best that can be given of the line— 


56 sit in duobus cum quod (e)st in altero. 


I need hardly say that the treating of guodst as a short syllable is 
not at all beyond what the Latin playwrights would have thought per- 
missible. 

The only other thing that I need notice in the first hymn is the 
curious, the violent use which the poet makes of hyperbaton. It 
sometimes seems as if he paid no regard to the order in which the 
words should stand, like an English schoolboy making Latin verses 
for the first time. In the third stanza, vesonans belongs either to 
populus in the line before, or to aefas two lines below. I think it goes 
best with the latter. In the O stanza is a still more complicated 
arrangement. The gui which is the subject of faciunt is intruded into 
the first cvm clause. This would not be so bad by itself, but a second 
cum clause follows, in which the cum appears at the very end of the 
sentence, except for the phrase which forms the subject of the verb. 
Written in straightforward prose, it would be cum quod est in altero 
in duobus sit. That Hilary liked this position for the cum is shewn 
by his writing a little below esset cum nihilum modo, when, for all that 
can be seen, cum esse¢t would have suited his prosody quite as well. So, 
for that matter, would cum in duobus sit. But perhaps the most difficult 
transposition of all is in the last unfinished sentence which closes the 
fragment. Hilary seems to mean that the point of the alphabet which 
he has reached (/i#era) will not admit of his treating of the wonders 
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of creation, in which the Son of God had His share, nor of His Incarna- 
tion. If carmengue natum is what Hilary wrote, carmen is coupled 
to 4ttera, and we have to supply non sinit logui before natum, which 
agrees with the # of the following stanza. But this is very harsh, and 
I rather suspect that carmenque natum is a mistake for carnemque natam, 
or something of that sort. ' 

Whether Hilary wrote any more hymns in these elaborate metres 
we cannot tell; but few readers, I think, will be inclined to doubt that 
he was more successful with the iambic and trochaic metres of the other 
two fragments which Gamurrini has given us, if indeed he was the author 
of them. 

I must admit that there has been some question, even among those 
who accept Hilary’s authorship of Ante saecula gui manes, as to whether 
these other two poems are to be ascribed to him. The speaker in the 
second fragment is a feminine speaker :— 


29 per hanc in altos scandam laeta cum meo 
caelos resurgens glorioso corpore ; 
and again— 
33 renata sum—o uitae laetae exordia— 
nouisque uiuo christiana legibus. 


(Compare vv. 38, 39, 40, 44.) Gamurrini therefore supposes it to 
be the poem of some lady neophyte, which Hilary has incorporated 
into his collection. He thinks that he has discovered the lady. 
She was a certain Florentia, whom, according to Venantius, Hilary 
met and baptized in his exile, and who followed him to Poitiers on 
his return. This is of course possible; but on the other hand, as 
Duchesne has pointed out’, there is no reason why Hilary should 
not have composed the poem for the use of Florentia or of some other 
lady. If there is any historical foundation for the statement that he 
composed a morning and an evening hymn for his daughter Abra, 
nothing could be more natural than that these verses should have been 
written for a Christian woman’s use. We might even suppose that 
they were written for Abra herself. Dreves, indeed, thinks that as she 
appears to have been baptized at the same time as her father, it is 
unlikely that he would have written such a poem at such a moment. 
It need not, however, have been written at the time of their baptism. 
The language would be appropriate for a baptized Christian at any 
period after baptism —especially at Eastertide, to which the hymn 
evidently belongs. I would, however, venture the suggestion that the 
ten lost lines at the beginning may have contained words that gave 


1 Bulletin Critique, 1887, No. 13. 
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another reason for the feminine. For instance, the speaker may con- 
ceivably be the Christian soul. 

In these two poems, Hilary whom I assume for the moment to be 
the author, shews to far greater advantage than in the first. The 
subjects, no doubt, are easier to treat; but the verse also moves with 
greater freedom and force. The accent no longer struggles for mastery 
with quantity; its dominion is unchallenged. The only places where 
accent and ictus do not always agree are the first and last foot of the 
iambic. It gives variety to get sometimes a rhythm like idat triumpho, 
sputus flagella, in the first foot, instead of having always one like /e/e/iit 
saeuam, Deique tota; and in the last foot a rhythm like ef caro, cum 
crucis, instead of a constant rhythm like irruis and uindicas. Even this 
closing inversion of accent, which comes thirteen times out of thirty-six 
in the iambic hymn, comes only twice out of twenty-eight in the 
trochaic, wictus in nouo, quod Adae pellex erat. The caesura, on which 
the verse turns, is always well managed: in the only place where it is 
not strictly observed, 


renata sum—o uitae laetae exordia— 


the break in the sense, to my ear at least, makes the observance un- 
necessary, and the effect is rhythmically good. 

In the third poem Hilary may be regarded as having achieved a real 
success. The old Greek trochaic metre was well adapted to the Latin 
accentual system, and it had often been used in popular songs. But, 
unless I am mistaken, our poem is the first in which the trochaic 
lines are grouped in stanzas of three; and any one familiar with Latin 
hymns, patristic and mediaeval, rhymed and unrhymed, will know what 
the world owes to the inventor of this stirring form of verse. Hilary’s 
mutilated Paradise Regained—for so I may call the third hymn—is 
metrically the direct parent of Prudentius’s magnificent lines— 


Corde natus ex parentis ante mundi exordium, 
Alpha et O cognominatus, ipse fons et clausula 
omnium quae sunt, fuerunt, quaeque post futura sunt, 


and indirectly, through Venantius, of Thomas’s great sequence— 
Pange, lingua, gloriosi corporis mysterium 


sanguinisque pretiosi, quem in mundi pretium 
fructus uentris generosi rex effudit gentium. 


If, as I believe is far from unlikely, the morning hymn Lucis Jargitor 
optime is really Hilary’s, then Hilary has the almost greater glory of 
having invented the stanza of four equal iambic lines which Ambrose 
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made his own—the Christian remet par excel/ence—which has given 
us such poems as— 

Veni, redemptor gentium, 

ostende partum uirginis ; 

miretur omne saeculum ; 

talis decet partus Deum— 


and a hundred other noble hymns. 

I said that the Pange, lingua of Thomas Aquinas was descended 
from Hilary’s trochaic poem through Venantius Fortunatus. That 
Thomas's Pange, lingua, gloriosi corporis mysterium was modelled after 
Venantius’s Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis will be disputed 
by no one. But that Venantius in turn was influenced by Hilary, can 
hardly be doubted by any who will compare his Pange /ingua with 
those which Gamurrini has recovered for us. It will be remembered 
that Venantius lived at Poitiers, of which city he became bishop. He 
it was who, while still a presbyter, wrote the life of Hilary to which 
I have already referred. 

Not only is the metre of Venantius the same as that of the third of 
Hilary’s poems. The thoughts are in great measure taken over from 
that hymn and from the foregoing one. The very beginning, which 
lifts the story of the Passion into a paean, is almost enough to 
shew it :— 


Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis, 
et super crucis tropaeum dic triumphum nobilem. 


It is the very spirit, not only of the lines— 


III 2 in caelesti rursum Adam concinamus proelia, 
per quae primum Satanas est Adam uictus in nouo, 


lines which so curiously anticipate the modern— 


A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came— 


but the same spirit rings through the iambic poem also :— 
15 ante pompam tanti proelii— 
17 ibat triumpho morte sumpto a mortua. 


The thought that the craft of Satan was foiled by a higher and better 
craft— 


multiformis proditoris ars ut artem falleret— 


was a fairly common one in ancient days ; but it lay ready to Venantius’s 
hand to combine Hilary’s— 


III 4 Hostis fallax saeculorum et dirae mortis artifex 
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- ad temptandum multas artes priscae fraudis commouet— 
with his— 

II 11 _—‘ Fefellit saeuam Verbum factum et caro 

and— 

III 25 cernit hominem, cernit corpus, quod Adae pellex erat. 


To reckon up the elements and instruments of the Passion must always 
have been a favourite exercise of the devout Christian; but when we 
read Venantius’s— 


Hic acetum, fel, harundo, sputa; clauis, lancea 
mite corpus perforatur 
with Gamurrini’s discovery before us, we cannot but see its source in 
Hilary’s— 
II 16 sputus, flagella, ictus, cassa harundinis. 
Perhaps I may add that Venantius’s— 
Vagit infans inter arta conditus praesepia, 


which has no support in the Gospels, may very likely have been 
derived from Hilary’s strange insistence upon the same point in his 
prose works: de Trin. ii 24 per conceptionem, partum, uagitum, cunas ; 
25 ad cuius uocem archangeli tremunt, . . uagitu infantiae auditur ; 
26 cunae, uagitus, partus atque conceptio; 27 partum, uagitum, et cunas ; 
27 sit uagitus per angelorum .. gaudia honoratur; ib. infans uagit, 
laudantes angeli audiuntur. It is indeed possible that one of Hilary’s 
lost hymns may have insisted likewise on the wailing. It is not, so far 
as I am aware, a common feature of early teaching. Finally, Hilary’s 
repeated reference to the ‘law of death ’— 

II 23 Mors, te peremptam sentis lege cum tua— 

III 27 _scit terrenam subiacere mortis legi originem 


is caught up with vigour in another poem of Venantius, from which 
various centos have been culled for church processionals under the 
heading of Salue festa dies— 

legibus inferni oppressis— 

tristia cesserunt inferni uincula legis. 
The accumulation of these coincidences of thought and expression 
forms no inconsiderable argument for the genuineness of the hymns 
attributed to Hilary in Gamurrini’s MS. 

It may seem superfluous to go on illustrating the language of these 
hymns from the recognized works of Hilary; but I will give one 
example which may suffice for many. In that portion of his Com- 
mentary upon St Matthew where he discusses the Temptation of our 
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Lord (canon 3), Hilary, after giving a somewhat minute and detailed 
account of the state of the tempter’s knowledge at the time, proceeds to 
say: igitur istius temporis metu, in temptando eo quem hominem contuebatur, 
sumpsit temeritatem. Adam enim pellexerat, et in mortem fallendo 
traduxerat, The whole passage exactly corresponds with our hymn. 
Its very words, contuebatur, pellexerat, recall our contuens, pellex erat. 
It and it alone gives the explanation of the enigmatical enquiry with 
which the fragment ends—guaerit audax tempus quid sit. The poet 
no doubt went on to say, as Hilary says in his Commentary, that Satan 
was alarmed at the fast of forty days (éstius temporis metu)—a period 
which in other instances already had portended disaster for him ; yet 
the very fasting, with its proof that our Lord was truly man, emboldened 
him to essay temptation (sumpsit temeritatem). 

I will end with calling attention to a few particular words which are 
worthy of a moment’s notice from classical students. 

II 16 Cassa harundinis. The only other instance of the word cassum 
that I have been able to find is in Julius Solinus, p. 215 of Mommsen’s 
edition. Solinus lived about the same time as Hilary, and wrote a kind 
of abridgement of Pliny’s Natural History, mixed with passages from 
other authors. Speaking of the stone /ychnites, he says that it aut 
palearum cassa aut chariarum fila ad se rapit. Pliny XXXVII vii 30, 
has simply paleas et chartarum fila. The dictionaries—Facciolati and 
Ducange—say that it means fragmenta; and I do not doubt that they 
are right, though I think it is doubtful whether the word is simply the 
neuter plural of the adjective cassus. Here then it will mean ‘the splinters 
of the reed’; and, unlike Venantius’s Aarundo, it refers, not to the reed 
on which the vinegar was offered, but to the sceptre with which ‘the 
King of the Jews’ was mocked. Its place is ante pompam . . proelii. 
Hilary imagines its splintering as they struck Him with it on the head. 

III 1. This line is evidently corrupt in the MS. It needs two 
additional syllables to complete it. It was in reading Solinus that the 
emendation which I have ventured to propose occurred to me. Solinus 
(p. 194, Mommsen) tells the story from Pliny, how Antiochus slew 
a chieftain of the Asiatic Gauls and triumphantly mounted his charger. 
The faithful animal adeo spreuit lupatos, ut de industria cernuatus ruina 
pariter et se et equitem affligeret*. The verb cernuare is one of those 
good old Latin words which began to reappear in the second and third 
centuries after a period of obscurity. It is quoted from Varro. It is 
found again in Apuleius. Prudentius has it in his poem against Sym- 
machus i 350: 

post trabeas et eburnam aquilam sellamque curulem 
cernuat ora senex. 


1 Pliny’s words are (viii 64) praccipitem in abrupta isse, 
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The word was rare, and the copyists of Prudentius, like those of Hilary, 
as I imagine, were puzzled by it and offered substitutes for it. But it is 
not a bad word, and it would suit this passage well enough :—‘* When 
the glory of Adam and of the perishable body had been thrown to the 
ground.’ 

III 25. The word Jerlex, or pellex, is unknown to the dictionaries. 
Dreves, in his reprint of these verses, emends fer/ex erat into perlexerat, 
which is very simple. Dreves had not thought of comparing with this 
poem the passage of Hilary’s Commentary on St Matthew to which 
I have referred ; the comparison makes his emendation more tempting. 
But Dreves curiously leaves Adae in the genitive, which of course is 
impossible with pellexerat, If pellexerat had been the right reading no 
scribe would have gone out of his way to change Adam into Adae. We 
must therefore find something to suit Adae. At first I thought of 
pellax, a word which in itself needs no recommendation. But the 
meaning of Ze//ax is not quite what we want; and I have no doubt 
now that the MS is perfectly right, and that fer/ex is the word. Allex 
and id/ex are well-recognized Latin words connected with ad/icio, illicio, 
Pellex would be a parallel form connected with fel/icio. I think, 
therefore, that we may add it to our dictionaries. I need hardly 
say that it has nothing to do with the word fae/ex, a concubine 
or rival wife, though that is sometimes barbarously spelt e//ex in the 
printed books, to make it seem to be connected with Jed/icio, 


A. J. Mason. 


THE INTERPOLATIONS IN ST CYPRIAN’S 
DE UNITATE ECCLESIAE. 


Dom Joun CHAPMAN has earned the admiration and gratitude of all 
who are interested in the text of St Cyprian and in the history of its, 
transmission. Since Dr von Hartel no one has contributed so much 
as he to our knowledge of a subject, the intricacy of which only those 
who have attempted to unravel it can appreciate. He has lately added 
to our debt by three articles in the Revue Bénédictine (nos. 3 and 4, 
1902, and no. 1, 1903) in which, whether or no we regard him as some- 
what hasty in his main conclusion, a substantial addition is made to our 
acquaintance with St Cyprian. 

It is well known that in De Unitate § 4 a variation of the text, of 
no great theological importance, has been for upwards of three centuries 
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the cause of strife. Was it, or was it not, an interpolation made in 
order to claim the authority of St Cyprian for views which he did not 
hold? And in after-times was it foisted into the printed text with the 
same object by those who were well aware of its spuriousness? It is 
impossible not to regret the acrimony with which the attack has often 
been urged. Yet it must be remembered that this was but one point 
in a long line of battle, and that the same spirit must inevitably pervade 
all the combatants in a common cause. Again, it is only to-day that 
we know the extent to which ancient Christian literature was infected 
with a habit which it is too severe to name forgery, and which was too 
prevalent to deserve in any particular case an extreme censure. Hermann 
Reuter in his Augustinische Studien would hardly have spoken on the 
subject so strongly as he does had he been writing now. The charge is 
one that should neither be made nor repelled with excessive vigour. 

This particular literary difficulty is well stated by Dom Chapman. 
There is the accepted text of the passage, so well attested that grave 
doubt must rest upon its competitor; and there is the competitor in 
two forms. In MQ and some other MSS it takes the place of what 
may be called the authentic text ; in T’ and its allies and in well-known 
early citations it appears in a conflate form, the two texts being 
somewhat clumsily combined. It is curious that the evidence for this 
impossible combination should be much stronger than that for the 
alternative text in the pure form; it reaches back if not to the third 
century, as Dom Chapman holds, at least well towards it. 

There is nothing inconsistent either in style or in thought in the 
so-called interpolation with Cyprianic authorship, and Dom Chapman 
has not strengthened his case by a minute research for likenesses to 
undoubted passages of the same writer and by still more minute 
discussion of the probability of a forger acting exactly as the author 
of the ‘interpolation’ has done*. But the few clauses in question give 
no scope for an exact determination of the authorship, if the conclusions 
so often adventured on grounds of purely internal evidence can ever be 
called exact. Dom Chapman passes the bounds of criticism when he 


' It is one of Dom Chapman’s merits that he divined, and afterwards verified 
the correctness of his conjecture, that this important MS is in line with the rest of 
its group. 

2 On p. 48, vol. 1903, is a singularly unfortunate argument. In a cognate passage 
St Cyprian has fundata est ecclesia. In Un. 4 the words are in the order fundata 
ecclesia est. Dom Chapman reasons that a forger would have copied exactly, and 
that therefore the ‘ interpolator’ was no forger. But the words form part of the 
clause qui cathedram Petri super quam (or quem) fundata ecclesia est deserit, which 
gives a proper rhythmical ending. It was impossible for any one with a tinge of 
rhetorical culture to end a clause with a double dactyl, Dom Chapman should 
have consulted the Abbé Bayard. 


VOL. V. Ff 
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claims that no one living in St Cyprian’s day but St Cyprian himself 
could be the author. He should have recalled the anonymous writings 
which pass under the name of ‘Pseudo-Cyprian’. For the Cyprianic 
authorship of one of these we have the arguments of Wélfflin himself, 
to whom the study of late Latin owes as much as that of the Catacombs 
owes to de Rossi, and he has stamped with his approval the similar 
argument of Matzinger on behalf of another’. If their conclusions 
concerning the De Spectaculis and De Bono Pudicitiae have not been 
generally accepted, the doubt has been based not on discrepancy of 
style but on wider grounds of inadequate evidence. Other writings 
in the same group have strongly marked Cyprianic characteristics, or 
rather characteristics of a rhetorical school to which both he and their 
authors belonged; notably the De Laude Martyrii, which is more 
Cyprianic than Cyprian himself, though its Biblical citations shew that 
it cannot be his. It may be that Dom Chapman accepts as St Cyprian’s 
everything that in style resembles his undoubted writings, and in that 
case there will be one sole writer who possesses this marked style. But 
at least he should have told us of this belief of his; and we should 
still have had to decide whether these scraps of ‘ interpolation ’ contain 
anything definite enough to compel us to father them upon St Cyprian. 
Most of us will be content to hold that there is nothing in them to 
prejudice us in advance against his further arguments. 

These are based upon history. We know that the deacon Felicissimus 
was a most formidable opponent of his bishop, and the De Unitate, 
with the text in the accredited form, is perfectly suited for the purposes 
of being read at Carthage and dispatched to Rome as an indictment of 
him and his party. It presents the author and his antagonist as he 
would have wished them to be seen both in the light of present circum- 
stances and of permanent principles. Such a document must have 
been preserved and circulated ; and in fact it gained, and has retained, 
a circulation and an authority which is truly surprising if we accept 
Dom Chapman’s account of what followed. It was recited at the 
Council held soon after the Easter of 251, and had been prepared with 
a view to the exigencies of the moment; a consideration which, in 
combination with its rhetorical character, might have warned Dom 
Chapman not to press its terms as though it were a leisurely scholastic 
treatise. But at the very time when the Council was assembled at 
Carthage, in April and probably early in the month, came the conflicting 
messages from Cornelius and Novatian, each announcing his election 


2 It is true that W6lfflin in his Archiv ix 319 has changed his mind, and now 
follows a common, though surely ill grounded, opinion that these two treatises are 
by Novatian. But he still holds that their style is in the main that of Cyprian, 
which is the point with which we are concerned. 
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to the see of Rome’. A contested election was an opportunity for 
making their weight felt which the bishops of the great sees never 
neglected, and Cornelius had to suffer anxiety until St Cyprian strength- 
ened his position by a public recognition. It was made secure by the 
secession from Novatian of the great body of Roman confessors, to 
whom Cyprian wrote, as soon as he heard of their decision, a letter 
of congratulation (Ep. 54) to which he appended copies of the De 
Lapsis and the De Unitate. It was in this copy that Dom Chapman 
holds the change was made by the author; a change which, as he 
rightly says, makes the immediate context more suitable to the new 
circumstances than the vaguer language which had been employed in 
regard to the schism of Felicissimus. 

This startling suggestion, advanced as a conjecture, but as one which 
‘accords perfectly with the circumstances’, must now be examined. 
The first point to strike a student is the importance and the publicity 
of the transaction. It was to the credit of the confessors and to the 
obvious advantage of Cornelius that this budget from Carthage should 
be circulated as widely as possible. Throughout the Empire, and 
in the provinces where Latin literature was read as well as in those 
of Greek speech, Novatian communities were rising. This authori- 
tative antidote would surely be disseminated by all the means which 
the world-wide connexions of the Roman Church put at Cornelius’s 
disposal. And we should expect, if the earlier version remained in 
existence, to find that it had escaped oblivion as narrowly as the African 
type of the Old Latin Bible has done. Just as the Italian, perhaps the 
specifically Roman, type of the Old Latin is richly represented in 
comparison with the few and fragmentary witnesses to the African text, 
so must the orthodox reading in De Unitate § 4 have descended to us, 
if at all, in one or two MSS, and have laboured under the inevitable 
suspicion of spuriousness. Yet Dom Chapman holds that the revised 
text which St Cyprian sent to Rome was neglected by its recipients and 
lingered in obscurity till after the author's death. Then the first 
collection of his writings was promptly made, and in one of the copies 
which reached Rome some unknown hand made a marginal insertion, 
over against the place where the first version was written, of St Cyprian’s 
revision. From this one copy by substitution or conflation the later 
text has reached us through a few channels, while the main stream 
of tradition has carried down in triumph the uncorrected draft. Setting 


1 It may be worth while incidentally to point out how the delay of a month in 
the arrival of the tidings of an event which, in the case of Cornelius, had happened 
on March 5, is accounted for by the fact that the navigation of the Mediterranean 
was opened in April. This may induce us to put the Council a little later in that 
month than Archbishop Benson has done. 


Ff2 
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aside the question whether St Cyprian, an expert literary man and 
accustomed to circulate his own writings, would have allowed one of 
them to go forth in a double shape, is it probable that the history 
of the passage should have shaped itself as it has done if Dom 
Chapman’s conjecture is right? And could not a case almost as strong 
be made out for the ‘interpolation’ as the original, which St Cyprian 
failed to supersede, though he had a large measure of success in the 
attempt, by the corrected version with which we are familiar in Hartel’s 
text?! Is it not more reasonable to acquiesce in the old-fashioned 
view that there has really been an interpolation, and at the same time 
to clear our minds of modern notions of literary propriety and of an 
indignation which is an anachronism ? 

It was perhaps inevitable that a large part of Dom Chapman’s space 
should be occupied with well-worn controversial topics. He says what 
we should expect him to say, and says it well; and he delivers some 
telling strokes. Father Puller, for instance, is keenly and not unjustly 
criticized for his explanation of the word frincipalis; in illustration 
of which, however, there are interesting passages to be cited which 
have escaped the notice of both combatants. In fact, Dom Chapman 
more than holds his own in the points which he has chosen for attack. 
But we must bear in mind that they are his choice, and that there 
are weak points in his own armour which become very conspicuous 
as he developes his argument. And it is one of the merits of the 
Papacy that it taught Europe that the more skilful duellist has not 
necessarily the better cause. But, after all, no one has anything to 
gain by the controversy. The one side may rightly make the most 
of the foundation upon St Peter; the other has an equal right to dwell 
upon the pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis, which is the one 
passage where, unconsciously no doubt, Dom Chapman seems a little 
to fail in candour in his explanation. It is a drawn battle; the authority 
of St Cyprian can be equally urged on both sides, even though his 
emphasis be on that which is the less acceptable to the learned Bene- 
dictine. But is there one of the Fathers, down to and including 
St Bernard, who can be cited by any school as a constant witness in its 
favour ? 


E. W. Watson. 


1 I confess that on first reading Dom Chapman I was greatly taken with this 
idea :—both Cyprianic, and therefore both have survived, but that which had his 
final sanction with the greater weight of attestation. 
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REMARKABLE READINGS IN THE EPISTLES 
FOUND IN THE 
PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARY. 


In 1897, Mrs. Lewis published the above Lectionary, with ‘ critical 
notes’ by Dr. Nestle, and a Glossary by Mrs. Gibson. It contains 
lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles. 
As to its dialect, it belongs to what Noldeke, Dalman and others have 
called Christian-Palestinian Aramaic; and it is indicated in critical 
editions of the New Testament as Syr-jer or Syrb*, i. e. Jerusalem Syriac. 
This dialect is represented in the following works, in addition to the 
Lectionary now before us :—(1) Fragments edited in Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca, vol. iv. (2) Zhe Lectionary of the Gospels, first edited by 
Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo in 1861 and then by Lagarde in 1892 from 
a unique imperfect MS. In 1899 it was re-edited by Mrs. Lewis, 
together with two other MSS, which she had had the good fortune to 
discover, and which were rather more complete—the text of the three 
MSS being exhibited in parallel columns. (3) Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
edited by Gwilliam, Burkitt, and Stenning. (4) Zhe Liturgy of the Nile, 
edited by the Rev. George Margoliouth. For a complete Bibliography, 
the reader is referred to a paper by Mr. F. C. Burkitt in the JourNaL 
oF THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es vol. ii 174ff. In that paper Mr. Burkitt 
contends that the designation Jerusa/em Lectionary, as applied to the 
Lectionary of the Gospels, is a misnomer, inasmuch as notes at the end 
of the MS indicate, according to his interpretation of them, that the MS 
was written in or near Antioch. It was eventually carried off to Egypt 
by Bibars the Mamluk Sultan, in the thirteenth century (7. 7: S. ii 183). 

There is no clue in the Lectionary of the Prophets and Epistles as to 
the locality in which it was written or used; but there are one or two 
indications which rather incline us to look to Egypt as the birthplace of 
the work. The first is, that the ‘Lesson’ containing Genesis ii agrees 
almost verbatim with that found in the Liturgy of the Nile, as published 
by Margoliouth: and the other is, that there are numerous coincidences 
between the Lectionary and the Bohairic version. This version was 
used in Lower Egypt, where the religious services to pray for the rising 
of the Nile were also held. I have computed that in the case of disputed 
readings, such as are quoted in critical editions of the N.T., the 
Lectionary agrees with the Bohairic four times as often as it disagrees ; 
and far more frequently than it agrees with any other MS or Version. 
The Lectionary agrees with the Bohairic both when it is in harmony with 
the first-class Greek MSS, and when it dissents from them. I venture 
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to think that the evidence which will be here adduced demonstrates 
a historical connexion between the Lectionary and the Version. 

What is chiefly remarkable, however, in this Lectionary is that it 
contains scores of readings not found anywhere else. It has a closer 
resemblance to a Targum than any other N.T. MS has. The translator 
often felt called upon to assume the function of exegete, and not only 
so, he often deliberately alters the text, so as to make it express his own 
theological views. Everywhere, there are abundant indications of strong 
theological bias, so that the chief interest of the Lectionary is as a study 
in Historical Theology. 


A. Disputed readings in which the Lectionary agrees with the 
Bohairic, and also with the best Greek MSS. 


Rom. iii 22 ‘Untoall . .. those who believe [omitting “and upon all”].’ 
v 1 ‘Let us have peace from with God.’ 
v 2 ‘In whom we have an entrance dy faith.’ 
ix 32 ‘They stumbled [om. “ for”].’ 
ix 33 ‘He that believeth on Him [om. was]. 
x 1 ‘My wish... is on their behalf’ 
1 Cor. i 23 ‘Jews ask for signs.’ 
xi 24 ‘This is my body [om. “Take, eat ”].’ 
2 Cor.v 17 ‘Behold now ¢hey have become new.’ 
Gal. vi 15 ‘For neither és circumcision anything.’ 
Eph. iii 14 ‘I bow my knees unto the Father, 
iii 2t ‘Glory in the Church aad in Christ Jesus.’ 
Col. ir2 ‘Giving thanks to the Father [om. “God and”].’ 
ii 11 ‘In stripping off . . . the flesh in the body [om. “sins”].’ 
Heb. ii 14 ‘ Partakers of blood and flesh (order).’ 
ix 13 ‘The blood of goats and bulls (order).’ 
1 Tim. iii 16 ‘He who was manifested in flesh.’ 





B. Readings in which the Lectionary agrees with the Bohairic, in 
cases where it is not generally supported by the best Greek MSS. 


Rom.v 6 ‘For if Christ when we were weak, s#i// &c.’ Boh. only 
vi 5 ‘In the likeness of His resurrection.’ F Syr. Boh. 

vi r1 ‘ Alive unto God in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ aC » 

viii 2 ‘ Hath made us free.’ Aeth. Arab. ,, 

viii 11 ‘ Raised up Jesus Christ.’ CW -« 

x 5 ‘The man that doeth #f shall live by it.’ PM « 

x 8 ‘But what doth the Scripture say.’ DFGVg , 

x 9g ‘Confess that Jesus és Lord.’ Hil Aug. ,, 

Eph. i 11 ‘ By the appointment of God who works.’ DF 


i20 ‘And made Him (airév) sit down.’ nA 
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Col. ii 13 ‘ Who forgave us all our trespasses.’ D Syr. Boh. 
Heb. ix 14 ‘Who by the Holy Spirit offered Himself.’ D's ,, 
x 32 ‘Remember your former days.’ e317 


I wish now to bring forward from our Lectionary, certain readings 
of a theological character, which are either unique, or are very rare 
‘ndeed, in extant MSS and Versions. Some are intentional alterations: 
others may yet be found in MSS or Versions not yet collated or imper- 
fectly reported in critical editions of the Greek Testament. 


C. Unique or rare readings as to God the Father. 


There is an evident tendency in the Lectionary to emphasize the 
distinction between the relation which God, as Father, sustains to the 
believer, and that which He sustains to Jesus Christ: after the manner 
of John xx 17 ‘I ascend unto MZ Father, and your Father’. This is 
strongly marked in Heb. ii 11 ‘He that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all as i¢ were from One’. The translator, or editor, here 
evidently demurs to a statement which might seem to make Christ’s 
descent from the Father the same as that of believers. The following 
passages are in the same direction :— 

Rom. vi 4 ‘Raised... by the glory of His Father.’ 
Phil. ii 11 ‘To the glory of God Ais Father.’ 
Gal. iv 6 ‘Crying, Abba, our Father.’ 

Heb. i 2 ‘ Hath spoken to us in Ais Son.’ 

These four are also found in the Peshitta, but that does not account 
for their occurrence here. There is a connexion between the Lectionary 
and the Peshitta, but it is one of antipathy. We are disposed to believe 
that the translator was familiar with the Peshitta, because we think that 
otherwise he could scarcely have so systematically evaded its readings. 

Other theological readings are :— 


Gal. iv 7 ‘Ifa son, then an heir [om. @cod] through Christ.’ 
1 Cor. i 24 ‘Christ the Power of God, and the Wisdom of the Father.’ 
Heb. i 3 ‘ The effulgence of the glory of the Father, 


D. Christological readings. 


Even a cursory glance at the contents of the Lectionary shews that 
whoever selected the Lessons was anxious that the congregation should 
be familiar with the most important theological passages in the Bible. 
All the great Christological passages in the N.T. are here—four of 
them twice over ; and the choice of readings from the O. T. is evidently 
guided by a desire to give prominence to Messianic prophecies. The 
O. T. passages are a translation from the LXX, but it is interesting to note 
that in Micah v 2 the reading is:—‘ And thou Bethlehem, house of 
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Ephratah, and zof little among the leaders of Judah, for from thee 
shall go forth for me a 4ader, who shall be archon also in Israel’—thus 
assimilating the passage to Matt. ii 6. 

The Christological passages of the N. T. contain so many points of 
interest that it may be well to give them entire. 

Phil. ii 6-11 ‘ He who was also [om. “in ”] the likeness of God, and 
did not think it robbery for Him that he was equal to God : but emptied 
Himself and took the likeness of a slave, and in the likeness of men 
was also found: and in form He was found as a man, and He humbled 
Himself, and was made obedient as far as to death; the death, more- 
over, of the cross’ [@dvarov 8 rod oravpod = 8]. 

Col. i 12-20 ‘ Giving thanks unto the Father, who made you meet for 
the portion, which is the allotment of the saints in Light. Who 
delivered you from the domination of darkness, and led (you) through 
into the kingdom of the Son, Who is iw His love. In whom we have 
Redemption and the forgiveness of our sins. Who is the image of 
God who is not seen: the firstborn of every creature. In whom the 
whole was created: what is in heaven and what is on earth: what is 
seen and what is not seen; whether thrones or lordships or headships 
or dominions, all was created by-virtue-of Him [om. “and for Him”]. 
And He is first, in comparison with all, and in Him the whole stands. 
And He is the head of a// the Church [om. “his body”]. He who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from among (}'3 jt) the dead, in order that 
He may be first in everything, iz whom all the fullness dwells [om. 
eidéxnoev]. And by-virtue-of Him(self), He made-acceptable all things 
unto Him, and made peace through the blood of His cross [om. 
the second &’ airod]: whether what is on earth or what is in the 
heavens.’ 

Heb. i 1-4 ‘In the last of these days (God) hath spoken to us in 
His Son [=Pesh] whom He appointed heir over all things, by-virtue-of 
whom also He made the world ; who was the effulgence of the glory of 
the Father, who is at the right hand of God (a bold paraphrase for “ the 
impress of His substance”] and providing-for all things by the word of 
His power. And He made (om. “through Himself ”] the purification 
of our [= Pesh] sins, and He sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the Heights.’ 

Other interesting readings as to the Person of Christ are :— 

Heb. ii 13 The omission of the words: ‘I will put my trust in Him’. 
This, if intentional, implies an ultra-orthodox conception of the Deity 
of Christ. 

Heb. i 8 ‘Thy throne (is) the God of the ages. Amen.’ This was 
very like the rendering of Grotius (see Alford in /oco) and was adopted 
by some Socinians, quite in ignorance of our Lectionary. By the 
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author of the Lectionary it was doubtless interpreted in the sense of 
John i 18 ‘the Son who is im the dosom of the Father’. 

Rom. iii 25 ‘Whom God pre-appointed, a-means-of-acceptance, by 
faith in the blood of Aimse/f’? This has the support of B, who gives 
éavrod for airod ; and of Origen, who gives ‘in sanguine ipsius’. The 
preference for this reading in our Lexicon possibly indicates a Mono- 
physite tendency. Men of these views would be very likely to catch at 
the expression ‘the blood of God’. 

Heb. ii 18 ‘ He suffered and was tempted.’ 

Heb. ii 14 ‘Because the children participated in blood and flesh: 
He also thus participated with them im sufferings. The Greek MSS 
have ‘in the same’; except D', which reads ‘in the same sufferings’. 
It is interesting to note that D’ gives a conflate reading of Greek MSS 
+ Lectionary. This reading is anti-docetic. * 

Acts ii 36 ‘God hath appointed to be Lord and Afosé/e this Jesus 
whom ye crucified.’ A probable reference to Heb. iii1. The Greek 
reading is ‘ Lord and Christ’ but the keen theological translator seems 
to have raised the objection that Jesus was ‘ Christ ’defore His ascension ; 
and therefore judged ‘ Apostle’ to be a more suitable reading. 


E. Readings as to the Holy Spirit. 


Rom. viii 11 ‘ He that raised up Jesus Christ from among the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies decause of the Spirit of God which 
dwelleth in you.’ There is a well-known disputed reading in this verse 
between 8a ré and 8:4 rod, ‘ Because of His Spirit’, or ‘By means of His 
Spirit’. The Lectionary favours the former, which is found in BDFKL 
but is not adopted by the English Revisers. In dealing with the 
Macedonian heresy, which denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit, the 
orthodox attached great value to dua rod as expressing the agency of the 
Spirit. The Lectionary gives the reading which was the favourite of 
the Macedonians and still somewhat nullifies that by the addition of 
xndes, * because of the Spirit of God’. There is not a trace of heresy 
on this subject in the Lectionary but rather the opposite, and we can 
only conclude that at the time it was written the controversy as to da 
76 and &a& tov was forgotten. Our paraphrast has rather a habit of 
adding the word ‘God’ where the pronoun ‘ His’ occurs in Greek, in 
order to remove all possible ambiguity. 

Rom. xii 3 ‘ Through the grace of God that was given me.’ 

Eph. i 11 ‘ By the appointment of God who worketh, &c.’ 

Rom. i 4 ‘Who was made known as Son of God, dy the power of the 

Spirit of holiness.’ 
Rom. v5 ‘ Because the love of God is poured into our hearts dy the 
Holy Spirit.’ ' 
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Heb. ix 14 ‘Christ who by the Holy Spirit offered Himself to God.’ 
‘So xD. Other MSS reading ‘the efernad Spirit’. 


F. Miscellaneous readings. 


Rom. vi 8 ‘If we are dying with Christ we believe we are diving with 
Him,’ 

x 4 ‘ God’s end of the Law is Christ.’ 

Eph. iii 20 ‘ According to the power of Him that worketh in us.’ 

Jas.i5 ‘ Let him ask of God who giveth everything to him A##i- 
by-little and does not put to shame.’ 

Tit. ii12 ‘That in fear and righteousness and the love-of-God we 
may live in this world.’ 

1 Th. iv 14 ‘So also those who sleep (?) in Jesus Christ God will 
raise and bring them with Him.’ 

iv 16 ‘ With the sound of the horn of God’ 

2 Tim. ii 10 ‘That they may receive salvation in Jesus Christ with 
His glory which is from Heaven. R.V. ‘with eternal 
glory’, so all MSS and Versions. Ambrosiaster, how- 
ever, has ‘cum gloria caelesti’. We may here note that 
the text which stands at the head of Ambrosiaster’s 
expositions agrees with our text more frequently than 
that of any other Church Father. I find no one else 
but Ambrosiaster, who, with the Lectionary, omits the 
second &’ airod in Col. i 20. 


We will conclude this section by giving the account of the Lord’s 
Supper as it is given in 

1 Cor. xi 23 ‘ For I received from the Lord what also I delivered to 
you, that our Lord Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread ; and He gave thanks, and brake it off, and said: This is My body 
{om. “ Take, eat”] which is for you [om. “broken”]: this do ye for 
My memorial. And so likewise [om. “the cup”] after He had dined 
He said: This cup is the new covenant in My blood. This do 
ye, whenever ye drink (it), for My memorial. Whenever ye eat from 
this bread and drink from this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death until 
He come. Every one who eateth this bread or drinketh the cup of the 
Lord, when there is no meetness in him, he shall be guilty of the body 
and of the blood of the Lord. Let a man examine himself and thus 
from the bread let him eat, and from the cup let him drink. For he 
who eats and drinks, and has no meetness, is eating and drinking 
a judgement to himself, for he does not appreciate (nxw) His body. 
Because of this, many among you are sickly and afflicted, and many 
sleep. For if we judged ourselves, if i¢ were not so (i.e. if after self- 
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examination we found ourselves innocent) we should not be judged (by 
God’s visitations). But being judged by the Lord, we are chastised, 
that we may not be condemned with the world.’ 


We come now to what is in some respects the most interesting part of 
our task. If the dialect is correctly designated Palestinian Syriac, we 
may infer that the Lectionary was meant for Jewish Christians. We 
know well that many of the Palestinian churches were soundly 
orthodox; and we have abundant indications of Nicene Christology in 
the paraphrastic modifications of the text of the Lectionary. But there 
are two points which stand out conspicuously in some phases of 
Judaistic Christianity in contrast with Paulinism. One is a disposition 
to absorb more or less of the tenets of Gnosticism, and the other is an 
antipathy to the Pauline doctrine of Justification by Faith only. Indica- 
tions of both these tendencies reveal themselves in the work before us. 


G. Readings which imply a leaning to Gnosticism. 

The indications of sympathy with Gnosticism are not strong or 
numerous; and are found only in the undue importance attached to 
knowledge. The fundamental feature of Gnosticism was that it aspired 
to possess knowledge; and whatever value it attached to Christianity, 
over against Judaism, or Heathendom, was that it enabled men to 
know more of God. Christianity, to the Gnostic, is a system of know- 
ledge, as well as a plan of salvation. We now adduce four readings 
which look in this direction :— 

Rom. iii 23 ‘All have sinned and lack the knowledge of the glory of God.’ 

Heb. ii 16 ‘For not upon angels did he take hold, that He might 
declare God; but upon the seed of Abraham He took hold, shat He 
might declare(Him).’ This verse seems to teach that the great purpose 
of the Incarnation was to make God known. 

Eph. iii 19 ‘ That ye may know the know/ledge of the love of Christ.’ 
(This is not a Hebraism. We have two distinct words for ‘ know’.) 

Eph. iii 18 ‘What is the breadth and length and depth [om. “and 
height ”].’ (We include this, because Hippolytus records that the 
Valentinians omitted 15 dos in this verse.) 


H. Readings which attach great importance to Works, as the 
ground of Salvation. 

Our first passage is a remarkable one. It omits altogether the word 
‘ not, and thus, of course, entirely alters the meaning of the text. We 
might regard this as a clerical error, if it were not that the paraphrast 
invariably shews himself restive, whenever faith is said to justify, and 
frequently inserts the word ‘ also’ when the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is mentioned. 
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Rom. iv 4 ‘To him that worketh [om. “not”] believing on Him 
that justifieth the unrighteous, faith is reckoned to him for righteousness.’ 
(The cursive 17 also omits yy in this verse, but this is apparently the 
only MS or Version which does so, besides our Lectionary.) 

Rom. iii 21 ‘Testimony was given concerning it by the Law and by 
the Prophets, the righteousness of God, which is aso by faith on Jesus 
Christ, to all those who believe on Him.’ 

Rom. iii 26 ‘In order that He may be just and may justify a/so by 
faith on Jesus Christ.’ 

Rom. iii 28 ‘ For we reckon that by faith a man is a/so justified apart 
from (his) deeds of law.’ 

Rom. iv 3 ‘ Abraham believed God, it was a/so reckoned to him for 
righteousness.’ 

Rom. iv 9 ‘ For we say that to Abraham, his faith a/so was reckoned 
for righteousness.’ 

Rom. iv 11 ‘ He received the sign, circumcision, the seal of righteous- 
ness, a/so his faith, which he had in uncircumcision.’ 

Eph. ii 8 ‘By grace are ye saved, by-virtue-of faith: and this not 
from yourselves, dut from the gift of God: not from our work lest man 
should boast : for we are His work, &c.’ 

Col. ii 12 ‘Ye were buried with Him aéso in Baptism, in which also 
ye rose with Him, by-the-influence-of Faith and of the operation of 
God.’ The Greek gives ‘ faith im the operation of God’. There is the 
same objection shewn by the translator here, as in Romans, to ascribe 
saving efficacy to Faith only. 


We will conclude by adducing a few passages which are not of special 
theological value, but are of interest in the indications they seem to 
give that the paraphrast or redactor was a Jew. 

Heb. ix 12 ‘Entered into the house [so Pesh] of the Holy of 
Holies’, R. V. ‘the holy place’. The paraphrast wishes to be quite exact. 

Rom. i 3 ‘ Born of the seed of the house of David.’ 

Heb. i 12 ‘But Thou art He, and Thy years end not.’ 

Rom. xii 1 ‘ Present your bodies a sacrifice, living and holy, acceptable 
to God, a service which is orderly. We are reminded of the second 
Palestinian Targum to Gen. iv 8 where Abel says to Cain: ‘ Because 
my service was more orderly than thine, my offering was acceptable.’ 

Rom. xii 18 ‘If it be possible . . . be ye sons of peace towards all.’ 

James i 1 ‘To the twelve tribes of Jsraed.’ 

Acts i 12 ‘ Which is a journey of the caravans on a Sabbath.’ 


The above lists by no means exhaust the changes introduced into 
the text of our Lectionary, but they give the most important. The 
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theological oddity of the readings would seem to have escaped the 
notice of the Editors, and the readings are given now to stimulate 
further research. We have not before us a work which, like the 
Sinaitic Syriac, can shed any light on the origines of the New Testament. 
The work is late, and is of interest to the student of Historical Theology 
more than to one of Textual Criticism. Can we locate it? Can we 
shew from other evidence the existence of a community holding the 
views here set forth? The evidence is slender, but provisionally we 
suggest that the version was made for the use of a settlement of 
Palestinian Christians in the Delta, from an ancient Greek text, which 
bore strong affinity to the neighbouring Bohairic Version, and that 
the community who used the Lectionary were Jews, who still retained 
some of the Theology of their fathers along with their Christianity. 


J. T. MARSHALL. 


THE SCRIBE OF THE LEICESTER CODEX. 


WHILE examining some manuscripts at the University Library of 
Leiden in September last, I was fortunate enough to stumble upon one 
which reveals beyond a doubt, as I think, the identity of the scribe 
of the well-known Codex Leicestrensis (69 of the Gospels). Readers 
of this JourNnat will hardly need to be reminded of the fact that 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris in his two books, Zhe Origin of the Leicester 
Codex (1887), and Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar- 
Group (1900), has brought together, and given facsimiles of, a not 
inconsiderable group of books written by the scribe of the Leicester 
Codex. They are :— 


1. A Psalter at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, no. 348 in 
Smith’s Catalogue. 

z- A Psalter at Trinity College, Cambridge, O. 3. 14. 

3. An Aristotle in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
C. I. 15. 

4. A Plato in the same Library, C. IV. 2. 


The Leiden MS which throws light on the writer of these is 
marked Voss. Graec. 56. It is a paper book with two leaves of vellum 
at the beginning. The verso of the second serves as a title-page, and 
of it a facsimile is given here. It offers a rough table of contents 
and a donatory inscription. I subjoin a copy in ordinary type :— 
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Sermones iudiciales Demosthenis 

Adyot Sixavexol rod AnpuooPévous 

Eschinis oratoris epistole 

alcxivoy pyropos érurroAai 

Platonis epistole 

mAdtwvos émruroAai 

Chionis epistole discipuli Platonis 

xiwvos érueroAal pabyrod tov mAdtwvos 
éy® éuavovéA dad ris Kwvoraytwovrddews Sidw|y. tavryv tiv BiBdov 
tT aiscoyswrdtw marpi | cal xvpiw, xupiw yewpyiw dpyerurxérw ris | 
€Bopdxov wri xal tinh wai ddéy rips dyyMas: | éypddy 82 im’ euod Era 
dé ris xpwrod xaraBdoelws, xALooTe TerpaxocwoTe éEnxoord syddw| 
Tpiaxoory Hepa Tov SexeBpiov pyvos. | 

I have followed the peculiarities of the accentuation, which appear 
in the other MSS of the group, with the addition in some places of 
a straight circumflex. 

I do not think that any one who compares the facsimile given here 
with those of the Leicester group (if I may so style the books 
enumerated above) in Dr. Rendel Harris’s two publications, can doubt 
that the same scribe was responsible for all five MSS. We now know 
that he was not an Italian, as Dr. Rendel Harris was inclined to 
suppose, but a Greek, Emmanuel of Constantinople, who at some time 
late in the fifteenth century was residing in England, and who occupied 
himself in the transcription of classical and Biblical texts. One of 
these he presented, we now learn, to George Archbishop of York. This 
was George Neville. Into the detail of Neville’s stormy career there is 
no need to enter: let it be remembered only that he was a student at 
Balliol College at a time when humanistic studies were actively prose- 
cuted there, that he became Bishop of Exeter in 1458, Archbishop of 
York in 1465, was disgraced and imprisoned in 1472, and died (not 
very long after his release) in 1476. : 

The MS before us was written in 1468, when Neville was prosperous 
and powerful. The troubles of 1472 led, as we learn from the Paston 
Letters (iii 391, quoted in Dict. Nat. Biog.), to the dispersion of his 
household; and John Paston adds an interesting sentence: ‘some 
that are great clerks and famous doctors of his go now again to 
Cambridge to school’. It will perhaps be remembered that Dr. Rendel 
Harris very ingeniously shewed that the Caius Psalter was bound in 
the Convent of the Grey Friars at Cambridge. I feel inclined to go 
a step further, and guess that Emmanuel of Constantinople was a 
member of Neville’s household at the time of his disgrace, that he 
retired to Cambridge with the other ‘clerks and doctors’, and there 
wrote the Psalter now at Caius. It is likely enough that the Durham 
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Plato and Aristotle were produced during his sojourn in the north 
of England, for Neville’s tastes seem to have run more in the direction 
of secular than of ecclesiastical learning. Conjectural as all this is, it 
seems to me worth suggesting. 

There is one curious point about the Leiden MS. The title-page 
of which I have been speaking is the only one in the whole volume 
written in the peculiar ‘ Leicester’ hand: yet Emmanuel claims to have 
written it all. Is his claim analogous to that of Constantine Simonides 
with regard to the Codex Sinaiticus? I was at first doubtful on the 
point, but an examination of the writing (of which I have a photograph) 
has led me to the conclusion that Emmanuel really did write the whole, 
but that he used a much finer pen and took more pains with his work 
than he did in other cases. The recumbent efsé/on, so marked a feature 
of his writing, is present here: the other letters, notably the episemon 
and x#, are formed in his fashion throughout ; and the rubricated initials 
are just such as appear in the Trinity Psalter. Yet the writing is so 
much finer, closer, and prettier than Emmanuel’s ordinary hand, that 
a casual glance would never have suggested that it came from his pen. 

I have not succeeded in identifying Emmanuel of Constantinople 
with any of the scribes of whom lists are accessible to me. Perhaps 
some reader of this JouRNAL will be more fortunate. 


M. R. JAMES. 


JACHIN AND BOAZ. 


In 1 Kings vii 21 (= 2 Chron. iii 17) we are told that two pillars of 
‘brass’ (bronze or copper) were set up at the entrance of Solomon’s 
Temple. They were cast by Hiram, the half-Tyrian copper-worker, 
whom Solomon fetched from Tyre to do foundry work for him. To 
these two pillars the names ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ were attached. 
Whether these names were given by Hiram, or by Solomon, or by 
popular usage, cannot be decided from the vague Hebrew expression 
SP, ‘and he (some one) called’. On the other hand it is reasonable 
(though not necessary) to suppose that the two names, or two words 
closely resembling the names, were inscribed on the pillars. 

In what precise form the two names appeared on the pillars (if they 
so appeared) I do not venture to enquire. If the inscriptions were 
due to Hiram, whose training was Tyrian, they may have been copied 
Uiteratim from some Tyrian Temple in which they bore a meaning 
which is unknown to us at the present stage of Phoenician archaeo- 
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logical research. My chief object in the present paper is to ask in 
what form the two names appeared in the pre-Septuagintal text of 
Kings. If I venture to add a word about their significance it is with all 
reserve. 

I can hardly hope to say much that is new. The textual facts are 
well given (on the whole) in Dr. Cheyne’s Article on JACHIN AND Boaz 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica. A good selection of theories worthy of con- 
sideration also appears in that article. The two readings which seem 
to me to be probably right are found there. What I miss in Dr. Cheyne’s 
work is a sufficient consideration of the evidence of the LXX. I am 
inclined to think (1) that the LXX points pretty clearly to the true 
reading ; (2) that it gives a hint of the road by which scribes or editors 
arrived at our present text. 

In Dr. Swete’s LXX Jachin is laxovp (cod. A, H. P. 158, 247, Iaxowv) 
in 3 Regn. vii 7 [21] and (by translation) KardpOwois, ‘Setting up’, 
‘Establishing’, in 2 Chron. iii 17: Boaz is Bdédaf (cod. A, Boos) in 
3 Regn. vii 7 [21], and (by translation) "Ioxvs, ‘Strength’, in 2 Chron. 
iii 17. Our present enquiry, however, is concerned only with the text 
of Kings ; it seems to me quite probable that the LXX translators did 
not find the Hebrew text of Chronicles in agreement with that of Kings, 
as it is at the present day. I refer to Chronicles therefore only by way 
of illustration. 


(A) Jacuin. 


With regard to the first name we may say that while at first sight the 
question between the }°3! (Hiphil), ‘He shall establish’, and the f> 
or }>* (Kal?) which lies behind the text of the LXX, must on the 
external testimony be left undecided, internal evidence inclines the scale 
in favour of the LXX. The evidence may be presented thus :— 

(a) For a Hiphil ( Jachin) M. T. 

Vulgate, Jachin. 

Josephus, Archaeol. viii 3. 4 [§ 78], ed. Niese, "Iayeiv'. 

Peshitta (ZU = A) gaas (exact transcription of the M. T.). 

Targum (Antw. Polyg. = Lagarde) }*5" (again an exact transcription). 

(M. T., Vulgate, Peshitta, and Targum have the same reading in 
2 Chron. iii 17”). 

(4) For a Kal or a verbal substantive having the form of a Kal 
imperfect (or voluntative), 

LXX (cod. B; Lucian) ‘Iaxovp. 

(cod, A) “Iaxovv. 


1 Cf, Lagarde, Onom. p. 168 laxw, #roipacpévos, Erotpos. 
* The Targumic gloss however suits 2 somewhat better than px. The passage 
is, W737 RMIWO MopNNI BI oy Pr. 
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De Nom. Hebraicts (Lagatde Onomastica p. 42) has: 

Jachon, Praeparatio, 
which is probably a reproduction of a Greek gloss 

"laxowv*, KarépOwors. 

(I have not been able to find any Old Latin evidence in Sabatier, or 
Vercellone, or in the Speculum, or in Cyprian.) 

The Ethiopic (in the main, I suppose, a daughter-version of the 
LXX) has a transcription answering to Iaxovy (with x), a reading found 
in H. P. 44, 55, 56, 64, 71, 92, 106, 120, 123, 134, 144, 242, 243, 244, 
246, Ald. Cat. Nic., and plainly a corruption of Iayoup. I think on 
the foregoing testimony that we may say with confidence that the original 
reading of the LXX was Iayovp or Iaxouv. 

The decision between this and the Massoretic reading is to be given 
on internal grounds. }'3! is 2 form known to Mass. Hebréw, [2% or {2% 
(uncompounded) is not. The Massoretes gave a meaning to an obscure 
Hebrew name by making one of the regular Massoretic changes: Thus 


Iaxovp (Iaxovv) is to be preferred as the reading which gave birth 
to its rival. 


(B) Boaz. 


The eviderice for the réading Boaz, 4 name identical with that of 
Ruth’s second husband, is as follows :— 

M. T. 13, written Z/ene in four of Kennicott’s MSS. 

LXX (cod. A, Boos: H. P. 123, Boag; H. P. 247, Bow: Arm., Boog 
or Bowg *). 

[De Nom. Hebraicis. Booz, In fortitudine.| 

Peshitta, Ja> or \S5. 

Targum, ty3 Lagarde; 13 Antw. Polyg. 

Vulgate, Booz. 

(Targum on 2 Chron. iii 17: ‘He called the name of that on the 
left ‘Boaz’ after the name of Boaz, the head of that family of. Judah 
whence came forth all the kings of the House of Judah.’) 

At the head of the variants to the received reading Boaz should be 
placed a significant variant which affects the vowels only : 

LXX (Lucian=H. P. 19, 93, Baaf: H. P. 108, Baafc). 

Josephus (ut supra, ed. Niese), ’APail, Bail, Bais; Josephus lt, Baez. 


The remaining variants of the Septuagint are those which introduce 
a X as middle consonant of the name. They may be said to follow two 
forms : (1) a form of which it may simply be said that A is introduced ; 


? Lag. Onom. p. 167, laxovB, (sic) which is the reading of H. P. 119 in 3 Regn. 
? So Mr. N. M°Lean informs me. 


VOL. Vv. Gg 
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(2) an elaborated form which suggests in addition a disturbance of the 
vowels of the word. 


First Form. 
LXX (cod. B=Ethiopic), BdAag. 


Second Form. 

LXX (cod. Basiliano-Vaticanus, [IX Century), Baodaof. 

» (H.P. 52, [74?]*, 92, 121, 134, 144, 236, 242, 243, 244. Cat. 

Nic.), Baodoag. 

» (H. P. 71, 245), Boodoag. 

» (H. P. 44), Bodoag. 
, (H. P. 55), Boodag. 
» (H. P. 64), Bodog. 


Naturally the first question to ask in considering these variants is, 
Can any explanation be given of the origin of the form which contains 
the elements B-A-{ and is supported by the united authority (very strong, 
it seems to me) of cod. B and the Ethiopic version? I think it can, 
Assume for a moment that the original reading here was, as some 
scholars suppose, BAAL (Sy3). The reading is now at any rate BOAZ 
(ty3). The intermediate step between these readings is afforded by the 
word 5y3 written with an mn me * i.e. with a suspended t to warn 
the reader that the offensive word BAAL must be softened into BAAZ, 
#.e. into the reading found in the Lucianic LXX. The editors or 
translators, however, to whom the reading of cod. B is due, either 
hesitating to suppress any letter of Scripture, or misunderstanding the 
purpose of the suspended letter, simply added the t and so gave us 
Badaf. 

The second question to be answered is, Can any explanation be 
given of the forms which shew a marked disturbance of vowel sounds, 
é.¢. of the form Baodaof and of its numerous variants which appear in 
the cursives? To this, I believe, an affirmative answer may be given ; 
the theory of a suspended letter, if it be accepted, does explain these 
longer forms no less satisfactorily than the form Badef. We have only 
to suppose that in some Hebrew MSS the correction in the reading was 
written Sys instead of "Sys. 

(The reason for introducing the y in addition to the t would be to 
shew more clearly that the t was a sudstitute for the 5 and not an 
addition to the three letters bys; in other words to shew that the ? was 
to immediately follow y.) 


1 No. 74 is quoted also for the reading Biaf. 
? The four instances of a ‘ suspended letter’ are Jud. xviii 30; Ps. lxxx 14; Job 
xxxviii 13,15. (Cf. L. Blau Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891.) 
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But again (so I suppose) the fear of omitting something prevailed. 
Some early transcriber of the LXX text of Kings who was acquainted 
with the Hebrew text found there a combination of letters which he 
(disregarding the suspension of the last two) read as ropa. Such a 
form, if we may judge by analogy, would be represented in the LXX 
by Boodoof* or Baodaog or by one of the many intermediate forms cited 
above. But if we accept either of the above forms as original, the 
remaining forms given in the cursives may easily be explained as cor- 
ruptions which arose in the course of the transcription of the Greek. 
(The present Heb. reading BOAZ (= LXX A) may be described as 
one remove further in the direction of euphemism than the Lucianic 
BAAZ.) 

I conclude that the evidence of the LXX points to the reading }3° 
(read ydchiin or yachon) for Jachin, and to bys (read, however, as Baaz* 
by way of euphemism to avoid the name Baa/) for Boaz. The two 
words thus restored may be Hebrew (though not Massoretic Hebrew), 
but they are more probably Phoenician. Jf they be Hebrew, it is con- 
ceivable that }2° was understood by the writer of the account of the 
Temple-building in a sense kindred to the word fi3 (x Kings viii 13, 
‘a settled place’ A.V.; ‘a place’ R.V.; olkov éxmperh LXX B; olxov 
evrpern cod. A). Then reading the two names in the order given in 
the text of ver. 21 the writer may have understood them to mean ‘The 
Lord dwelleth’ or ‘The Lord hath a dwelling’. But the words may be 
Phoenician, they may have to be read in the order Baal Jachun, and 
they may both be names or epithets of a Deity. Until we know more of 
Phoenician religion and Phoenician worship, it seems to me unsafe to 
go further. 

W. Emery BaRNnegs. 


PS. In Critica Biblica (Part IV, in loco) Prof. Cheyne proposes to 
read Jerahmeel for Jachin, and ‘ Jezebel, i.e. Ishmael’ for Boas. 


ON ROMANS IX 5 AND MARK XIV 61. 


THE punctuation of Rom. ix 5 has probably been more discussed 
than that of any other sentence in literature, and I should not venture 
to reopen the subject were it not that the interpretation which I 
wish to bring forward is based on a somewhat different view of the 


1 Cf. Nooppew = pp) (Ruth, passim, cod. A); TodommA = 'nvyny (Jud. iii 9, 11, 


codd. A B); -youop =n (Exod. xvi 36, codd. AB); “ApBox = yaw (Gen. xxiii 2, 
cod. A; hiat B). 


? I fancy that the Lucianic LXX here as in some other places has preserved an 
ancient Hebrew tradition. 
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whole passage from what is usually taken. As a rule the discussion 
is confined to the question whether the doxology (6 dv éri rdvrwv Geis 
eidoyyris eis rovs aldvas’ duyv.) is to be referred to the preceding words 
6 xptords 7d xara odpxa, or to God the Father. But the question still 
remains why any doxology at all occurs in this context. Why does 
St Paul suddenly pause in his argument to bless God? 

For the passage is a formal Benediction, followed by the Amen, 
not a statement of the Glory of a divine Person. Dr Sanday and 
Dr Headlam (p. 232) speak of the words which we are considering as 
a ‘description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His human 
side of Jewish stock’, but to say this is to ignore St Paul’s Amen. 
Whatever else the words may be, they are not a description but an 
ascription. 

The obvious difficulty in referring the words to our Lord is not that 
the Christology, which on this assumption would underlie the clause, 
is too ‘high’ for St Paul, but that the words are used in a parenthetical 
way. How different is Philippians ii 5-11, with its careful choice of 
theological terms! I can imagine that St Paul or his immediate 
hearers might have been willing to assert that Jesus Christ was Geis 
ebAoynrés, but I cannot believe that He was commonly given that title. 
Be this as it may, it does not explain the Amen. We cannot properly 
understand the passage until we have found some reason why St Paul 
should break off his impassioned rhetoric to utter a benediction. 

The word edAoynrés occurs eight times in the New Testament and is 
always used of God. In four places (Lk. i 68, 2 Cor.i 3, Eph. i 3, 
1 Pet. i 3) it occurs in its natural place as an exordium, like the ‘ Praise 
be to God’ at the beginning of the Qoran. The passage Mk. xiv 61 
we shall discuss later. The remaining passages are Rom. i 25, ix 5, 
2 Cor. xi 31. In all of these we find the phrase ciAoyyris «is rovs 
aijvas. We are evidently in the presence of a standing formula, of 
fixed meaning. On what occasions does St Paul use it? 

The question almost answers itself, if we compare the three passages. 
In all three St Paul breaks off what he is saying to utter an interjection 
of blessing to God, after having deliberately made what might seem to 
be a monstrous statement. In Rom. i 25 he has said that God Him- 
self had given up the idolatrous heathen unto uncleanness, and as 
a pious Jew he cannot mention the blasphemous pagan worship without 
cleansing his lips by blessing the Creator. In 2 Cor. xi 31, in the 
midst of St Paul’s ddpoovvy of ‘boasting’ he pauses to say ‘These 
things are serious and true, wild as they sound, and in proof of my 
soberness and sincerity I do not shrink from taking God’s Holy Name 
on my lips’, Here in Rom. ix we find the same state of things. The 
Apostle has shewn how the elect of God without distinction of Jew or 
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Greek are justified by faith, He might seem to have no care for the 
fate of his fellow countrymen, but he passionately affirms the contrary 
by every Christian vow. He does not underrate the privileges of the 
chosen people of whom came the Messiah (ix 4 f); he swears by Christ 
that he is truly grieved if they are to perish (ix 1 f), nay, he would pray 
to be banned from Christ for his fellow countrymen’s sake (ix 3). And 
then he goes on to explain that nothing is further from his meaning 
than to imply that the Word of God can have failed of its purpose 
(ix 6 ff). St Paul’s language is so well known to us that it makes little 
impression, but to his first hearers it might very well seem either 
insincere or blasphemous, like the excited statements which precede 
Rom. i 25 and 2 Cor. xi 31. He therefore adds here, at the end of 
his enumeration of Israel’s privileges, at the first point where he can 
stop to take breath, his solemn invocation of the God of Israel. 

On this view there is no pause at the end of Rom. ix 5, any more 
than there is a pause at the end of Rom. i 25 or 2 Cor. xi 31: whatever 
the grammatical structure of 6 dv . . . dyusv may be, it is in the argument 
a parenthesis, and the essential meaning is ‘I know well what I am 
saying, and I am not afraid to call God to witness my words’. 

And by what name is St Paul thus calling upon God? Of course 
he is writing in Greek, but I venture to think that what he has in his 
mind is the sacred Hebrew Tetragrammaton. It has been objected by 
those who refer the doxology to ‘Christ after the flesh’ that no parallel 
to this use of 6 dy can be found. But apart from the remarkable use 
of & dv in the Apocalypse we have the parallel of Exod. iii 14, 15, which 
might very well have guided the phraseology of a Greek-speaking Jew. 
There we read 6 dn dwréoradké pe. . . rodrd pov éorw dvopa aidvov. The 
mention of the Tetragrammaton calls forth the benediction expressed in 
cidoynrds, for the Name of the Holy One, Blessed be He/ should not 
be uttered without a benediction ; and conversely, the occurrence of the 
word eiAoynrés is enough to shew that the Holy Name has been 
explicitly or implicitly pronounced. 

This brings me to my second point, the meaning of Mk. xiv 61 ff. 
According to St Mark, our Lord after one indignant exclamation at 
the moment of His arrest (vv. 48, 49) kept a resolute silence. He 
answers nothing at all to the charges brought against Him. Why then 
does He at once reply when the High Priest asks Him whether He be 
the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One? I venture to suggest that 
the reason lay in the form of words which the High Priest was at last 
driven to use. It would be hazardous to attempt to reconstruct the 
probable Aramaic original of his question, but I feel pretty sure that 
the phrase 6 vids rod edAoyyrod indicates either an actual use of the 
Tetragrammaton itself, or one of the recognized substitutes for it. In 
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other words, Caiaphas adjured his prisoner by the Holy Name. And 
this course did secure him a tactical victory. It compelled Jesus to 
speak, because not to speak after such an adjuration would mean to all 
those standing by that He was afraid to claim Messiahship in God’s 
hearing. Matt. xxvi 63 (‘I adjure thee by the living God that thou tell 
us, whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God’) is therefore a correct 
paraphrase of St Mark’s more discreet and yet genuinely Jewish 


phraseology, but the language used in Matt. does not afford the parallel 
with St Paul’s use of etAoyyrds. 


To make my meaning clearer I give a paraphrase of what I have 


ventured to suggest as the meaning of the three passages in St Paul’s 
Epistles. 


Rom. i 25 rév xricavra, ds éorw eddAoyyris els rods alavas, duyv. 

‘God Almighty, whose Name all creatures are bound to bless, as 
I do now.’ 

(The last clause corresponds to ’Ayjv.) 

Rom. ix 1, 5> ob Wevdoua . . . , 5 dv, éri rdvrwv Beds, ebdoyyrtis cis 
Tous alavas, duryv. 

‘I lie not . . . , The Eternal (Blessed is His Name!), I call Him to 
witness.’ 


2 Cor. xi 31 6 Oeds xal rarhp tod xupiov "Incod older, b dv, ebAoynris els 
ros aldvas, Ort od Wevdoua. 

‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus knows, even the Eternal 
Himself (Blessed is His Name!), that I lie not.’ 


For a calling on the Divine Name, with the Divine Attributes, but 
without a verb, it is sufficient to mention Exod. xxxiv 6, 7. With 
regard to the use of the Name among the Jews to compel an unwilling 
witness, the decisive passage is Mishna ShebQ‘6th iv ad fin. ‘[If a man 
say] I put you on your oath, I adjure you, [it depends on the form 
of words used whether you are bound to comply. If he merely say] 
“By Heaven and Earth!” you are not bound. [But if he say] “By 
Yod-He!” “By Aleph-Daleth/” “By Shaddai!” “ By Sabaoth!” 
“ By Merciful and Compassionate!” ‘“ By Slow to anger and plentiful 
in mercy!” or by any of the recognized Attributes of [the true] God, 
you are bound.’ 

A still nearer parallel to the view here maintained is to be found in 
the Syriac Acts of Philip (Wright, p. 94; E. Tr., p.87). This document 
is certainly Syriac in origin, so that it has some authority as a witness to 
Oriental customs. A Jew named Ananias had been converted by 
St Philip and then murdered by his countrymen. The Jews having 
denied the murder, St Philip says: ‘Swear to me, for as the Paraclete 
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who is with me commands me will we do unto you.’ Then the Jews 
cried out and said: ‘ No,—*he God of Abraham, He that spake with 
Moses from the midst of the Bush,—that this Ananias has not been seen 
by us and we do not know what has befallen him.’ I give the curious 
syntax of the sentence quite literally: there is no preposition before the 
Name of God, so that the form of oath exactly corresponds with that 
used by St Paul. 


I take this opportunity of pointing out that there appears to be 
a reminiscence of Rom. ix 5 in the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
§§ 31, 32. The reference is given by Hilgenfeld, but it does not 
appear in Tischendorf’s apparatus, and it is barely noticed by Light- 
foot. St Clement is speaking of the honours and blessings received 
by Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not through their own merits but 
through the will of God. To Jacob, says Clement, were given the 
twelve Tribes of Israel. How great was the free gift given to him! 
‘For from him were Priests and Levites, all those who served at the 
altar of God, from him was the Lord Jesus according to the flesh 
(& avrod 6 xipios “Invois 76 xara odpxa), from him were kings and rulers 
and governors through the tribe of Judah’, the other tribes all receiving 
great honour, not for their merit but according to the will of God; 
and similarly we have been called in Christ Jesus and justified by 
faith, ‘by which alone all the saints from of old were justified by 
Almighty God, to whom’, adds Clement, ‘be glory for ever and ever, 
Amen’. 

Surely this is just such a sentence as might flow from the pen of one 
to whom Rom. ix 1-5 was verbally familiar. But if so, it is clear that 
St Clement did not take the doxology at the end of v. 5 to be addressed 
to ‘Christ after the flesh’. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF WISDOM. 


‘ And wisdom is justified by her works.’—Matt. xi 19 (R.V.). 
‘ And wisdom is justified of all her children.’—Luke vii 35 (R.V.). 


THE difficulties of text and of interpretation which are connected with 
these words are well known to all readers of the JourNaL. None of 
the many attempts to account for the variations in the form of the 
saying seems to be satisfactory. So there is room for a fresh sugges- 
tion. By a combination of the two readings we can reach, I believe, 
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the aphorism in its original form, as follows :—-xal g3:xauwOn 4 copia ard 
Trav épywv Tov Téxvwv airis wavTwv. 

If the original utterance ran thus ‘And wisdom is justified by the 
works of all her children’, Matthew and Luke have each preserved 
portions, and portions only, of it. Such a supposition is not historically 
impossible or unlikely ; for in the oral tradition, which lies behind our 
Gospels, a saying like this, obscure, disconnected, difficult, would be 
remembered imperfectly. The tendency in the oral tradition was to 
compress and abbreviate, and compression was only possible in the 
second half of this saying. That wisdom is to be justified by works, 
such would be the imperfect impression left on the minds of some; 
while by others the saying would be remembered in the form in which 
we find it in Luke vii 35, ‘ Wisdom is justified by all her children’. At 
the same time it should be noted that the version of neither evangelist 
can be described as incorrect or inaccurate. The utterance as found 
in both Matthew and Luke has been so abbreviated as to become 
indefinite and ambiguous, but let the original saying be reconstructed, 
and both versions, it is perceived, do not differ from but agree with it. 

Moreover, certain peculiarities in the grammatical structure and form 
of the two versions of the saying, warrant us in believing them to be 
severed parts of one original whole. And careful consideration of the 
immediate context favours the same view. 

Expositors have been often puzzled by the omission of rdyrwv from 
Matthew's version. Why have we not in his Gospel ‘ And wisdom is 
justified by all her works’ or ‘by all her children’? That the first 
evangelist should have failed to include so important a word is to 
Mr. Latham an indication that he had not realized the exact significance 
of the Master’s saying: ‘ indeed, as St. Matthew in his version omits 
the important word a//, it looks as if he had himself missed the full 
sense’ (Pastor Pastorum p. 267). If the saying recorded in Matthew 
is the same as that in Luke, or the same with a slight discrepancy (épywv 
for réxvwv), the omission is certainly inexplicable. But the suggestion 
which I am advocating supplies an adequate explanation of the absence 
of zdvrwv from Matthew’s version. It is not there, because it was not 
in that part of the original saying ‘ And wisdom is justified by the works 
of all her children’ which is recorded by him. Again, there is in Luke’s 
version the grammatically irregular expression édcawOy ... dad tov 
téxvwv aris. We have sufficient evidence of the difficulty of this 
expression in the divergency of opinion with respect to its exact meaning. 
The R.V. retains as the rendering of dé the A.V. ‘of’, which is 
ambiguous. Some translate the preposition ‘on the part of’; others 
treat it as almost equivalent to id with the passive, and render ‘wisdom 
is justified by all her children’ ; others again find in dwé the ‘from’ of 
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origin (the confirmation has come to wisdom from those deyoted to her) 
or even the ‘ from’ of separation (wisdom is justified apart from all her 
children). But let the two versions be combined and this difficulty 
exists no longer, the saying being then perfectly clear and unambiguous : 
kal dixon 4 copia ard trav epywy rav téxvwv airis wdvrwv. For the 
use of dé with épywv is then comparatively simple and regular, 
expressing the efficient cause. One of the most awkward expressions 
in the aphorism is thus shewn to be foreign to the original utterance, 
and may be regarded as a consequence of the broken form in which it 
has come down to us. 

Next we turn to the context. Let the aphorism be read ‘ And 
wisdom is justified by the works of all her children’, and it supplies 
a fitting conclusion to our Lord’s discourse on this occasion. Inter- 
polated in this discourse there is a striking passage (Luke vii 29, 30)* 
which runs as follows: ‘ And all the people when they heard, and the 
publicans, justified God, being baptized with the baptism of John. But 
the Pharisees and the lawyers rejected for themselves the counsel of 
God, being not baptized of him.’ Now taking into account the exact 
form of this statement (‘and all the people when they heard’), and the 
place it occupies in the narrative, we cannot but conclude that it was 
made in consequence of some expression of approval, probably by 
acclamation or perhaps in some less noticeable way, of our Lord’s 
appreciation of John the Baptist. It must have been evident to an 
onlooker that what he said pleased the people and displeased the 
Pharisees. This situation is the key to the brief discourse that follows 
(vv. 30-35) and especially to the aphorism in v. 35. In uttering the 
parable of the children in the market-place our Lord evidently had more 
particularly in mind the Pharisees ; it was they who said of John that 
he was devil-possessed and had accused our Lord of being a gluttonous 
man and a winebibber. But the aphorism was addressed more 
especially to the people, to those who had just shewn their approval of 
our Lord’s appreciation of the Baptist. Now that the first excitement 
caused by John’s preaching was past, there was doubtless a danger of 
the people according to him, as also to our Lord, an empty popularity, 
enthusiastic in its applause, but deficient in its practical response. 
Our Lord would have them remember that Wisdom is not to be justified 
by mere acclamation, that all those who are really the children of 
Wisdom, who truly love and strive after her, justify her not by their 
shouts but by their deeds. Let them continue to bring forth fruits 


1 Though some scholars (e. g. Dr. Plummer) argue that these verses are part of 
our Lord’s address, the traditional view, represented by the interpolation ‘ And the 


Lord said ’ before v. 31, that they are the Evangelist’s parenthetical comment, ma 
well be true, 
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worthy of repentance, to be like the man who built his house upon 
a rock, following up hearing by doing. This, rather than wrangling 
and disputing or mere noisy outcry, will be the best answer to the 
adverse criticism of those who were His enemies and John’s. So they 
will shew the Divine Wisdom to be in the right in sending them such 
teachers as John and Himself. For ‘ Wisdom is justified by the works 
of all her children ’. 


A. T. BurBRIDGE. 


ON THE USE OF THE QUICUNQUE VULT IN THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


[Tue following draft of a letter written by the late Henry Bradshaw, 
apparently intended for publication but never published, has been placed 
at our disposal by the kindness of Mr F. Jenkinson, Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge. The letter is undated; but its mention of 
a statement made by ‘the Cambridge Professors’ on the subject with 
which it deals points to the year 1872 as the time when it was written. 
The reference is no doubt to the last paragraph of a memorandum on 
the Quicungue vult drawn up at the request of Archbishop Tait by 
Dr Westcott, Dr Swainson, and Dr Lightfoot, which was laid before 
Convocation early in that year’. The paragraph in question is as 
follows :— 

‘We would also add that we deplore the change ratified at the last 
revision of the Prayer Book, by which this Exposition of the Faith when 
used was substituted for the Apostles’ Creed; and we hope that the 
earlier usage of our Church may be restored, by which it was recited on 
special occasions before that Creed and not in place of it.’ 

The statement thus put forward appears to have been challenged by 
Mr J. W. Burgon (afterwards Dean of Chichester), and by another 
writer who used the signature ‘N. P.’* The reply to their criticism 
prepared by Mr Bradshaw seems worth preserving as a clear statement 
of the facts with regard to the use of the Quicungue vult—H. A. W.] 


‘S1r,—I shall be glad if you can find space for a few words concerning 
the pedigree of the use of the Quicungue vult, a point to which your 
correspondent N. P. justly attaches some importance, though the 
“palpable blunder” which he and Mr Burgon attribute to the Cam- 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1872, p. 49. 
? The initials suggest that this writer may have been Mr. Nicholas Pocock. 
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bridge Professors lies in the writers’ own want of sufficient knowledge 
rather than in the careful statement with which they find fault. 

‘Facts are always safer ground than assumptions, as perhaps even 
Mr .Burgon will allow some day. If any one will take the original 
preface to the Prayer Book “‘ Concerning the Service of the Church” as 
a guide, and will patiently study the anatomy of the old services of the 
English Church, and compare them with the Reformed Prayer Book, he 
will see what a deep knowledge the English Reformers had of the old 
services, and how closely they followed the old lines, even while they 
ruthlessly cut off what they (rightly or wrongly) considered excre- 
scences. 

‘At Mattins the Venite was divested of its varying invitatory, the 
Hymn was abolished, the Psalms for the day were cleared of their 
anthems, and the Lessons for the day of their responds, while the Ze 
Deum was left, to be used daily except during a certain portion of the 
year. At Lauds immediately following, the fixed Psalms (one of which 
was the Benedicite) with their anthems were abolished, the Benedicite 
alone being retained for use at such times as the 7¢ Deum was omitted ; 
the Capitulum was deprived of its respond and was expanded into 
a whole chapter from the New Testament; and the Benedictus was 
retained, only divested of its varying anthem. At this point followed, 
preceded (on week-days only) by the Preces feriales, the Collect for the 
day and other memoriae, among which the Collect in the memoria pro 
pace (Collect for Peace] was one. 

‘At Prime, which followed at once, the Hymn was abolished, the 
fixed Psalms (the last of which was the Quicungue vult) with their 
anthems were abolished, the Quicungue vult alone being retained for 
use on certain festivals ; the Cafitu/um and its respond were abolished ; 
but the Preces in prostratione (including in them the Credo and 
Paternoster) were retained in a modified and much abridged form, 
as well as the Collect for Grace with which (on Sundays, &c.) this 
service concluded. To this last were prefixed the Collect for the day 
and the memoria pro pace which had formed part of the conclusion of 
Lauds’. 

‘It is difficult to give a broad view of these changes in few words, so 
as to be understood. But let any one read carefully the old service of 
Prime, which the Reformers had been in the habit of using for years 
past. He must allow that in abolishing the Hymn, in cutting down 
the daily use of the long series of fixed Psalms to the occasional use of 
one of them, the Quicungue vult; in reducing the long Preces in pro- 
stratione (which consisted of the Kyrie eleison, Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 


1 Here follows a paragraph which has been cancelled, and written afresh in 
another form.—H. A. W. 
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Confession and Absolution, with from twenty to thirty verses and 
responds interspersed) to the simple Prayers to be said all devoutly 
kneeling, Xyrie, Creed’, Lord’s Prayer and seven verses and responds ; 
the Reformers may well have felt that curtailment could hardly go 
further. 

‘It will be seen from what I have said, and it must always be borne in 
mind, that in the old service, and in the Prayer Book of 1549, the Qué- 
cunque vult is sung as an ordinary Psalm, while the Credo forms part of 
the Preces in prostratione or Prayers to be said all devoutly kneeling. In 
1552 the Revisers seem to have come to the conclusion that it was 
better to repeat the Credo standing; at any rate, from whatever cause, 
we find the Creed now removed from the Preces in prostratione and 
prefixed to them with a rubric ordering that it shall be said standing. 
If they had meant to say that the Creed was not to be used at all when 
the Quicunque vult was sung, surely they would have said so. Having 
been accustomed all their lives to use the two in the same service, they 
might at least have added a direction to omit one of them if they had 
really meant us to do so. It is perhaps difficult for us, at the present 
day, to appreciate the enormous reduction which the Reformers made 
in the length of the services. The tendency, as we all know, has been 
gradually to shorten even these abridged services more and more. From 
this point of view, Mr Burgon’s note about Cartwright is very interesting, 
as shewing that even in 1572 the practice of mutilating the service had 
begun. But even Cartwright’s words hardly authorize us to speak of the 
practice as universal, much less of its affording the only rational meaning 
of the rubric in question. Otherwise we might almost be told that the 
modern abuse of closing the common? Sunday service with the sermon 
was sufficient warrant for believing that the offertory rubrics naturally 
supported that interpretation. When we know for certain what the 
Reformers had been accustomed to themselves, it is only fair to 
interpret their words by this rather than by the custom which grew up 
even in the very next generation. 

* The Quignon Breviary * afforded our Reformers many valuable hints ; 
but it is a fancy service, which deserts the old lines of the Catholic 
service-books, and it is a very unsafe guide to those who would study 
the genuine history of the English services.’ 


1 In the draft the words ‘ Kyrie, Creed’ precede the words ‘ Prayers, all devoutly 
kneeling’; but in the Prayer Book of 1549 the Kyne and Creed are part of these 
prayers, not something prefixed to them: the later changes are discussed in the 
next paragraph.—H. A. W. 

? This word is doubtful.—H. A. W. 

* The Breviary of Quignon, in both its forms, contemplates the omission of the 
Apostles’ Creed on Sundays, when the Quicunque vult was to be said.—H. A. W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS GREEK TESTAMENTS. 


1. In a note added to my unpretending article* Professor Sanday 
expresses a little surprise that I ruled out the one book which has 
some real connexion with the Oxford of the present day, and demurs 
to the title I have given to my study. The reason of the first fact is 
very simple: I wished to treat of those editions alone which confine 
themselves to the Zex# of the Greek Testament. If any one wishes to 
buy a Greek Testament without apparatus published by the Clarendon 
Press he can get no other than ‘ Lloyd’ for 3s. and ‘ Mill’ for 2s. 6d. 
‘Palmer’ has an apparatus, a special purpose, and costs in its cheapest 
form 4s. 6d. I further confined my words strictly to the ‘ Press’, and 
I did not speak at all of the New Testament at Oxford at the present day. 

2. But as Professor Sanday insists on Palmer’s Greek Testament, as 
prescribed for use in the Examinations of the University, a word on 
‘Palmer’ will be allowed. The principle was to introduce into the text 
of Stephanus 1550 (= Mill= Lloyd) the readings adopted by the Revisers, 
and it contains on its margins, if I counted correctly, 5,257 variants, as 
proof how far the text of the Revisers deviated from that of 1550. 
But there are grave doubts, whether this principle really does justice to 
the Revisers and whether it satisfies the wants of modern students. 

The Revisers continue in their Preface, after the words quoted by 
Palmer in his Preface (that it did not fall within their province to con- 
struct a continuous and complete Greek text)—‘In many cases the 
English rendering was considered to represent correctly either of two 
competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of text was 
usually not raised’. Now I ask, is it justifiable in the hundreds and 
thousands of these cases where S deviates from a modern text, say that 
of Westcott-Hort, to exhibit (just and only) S as the text represented 
by the Revisers, with the exclusion of the competing reading, which has, 
perhaps, much better foundation ? 

To quote the examples from the first two chapters of Matthew. 
Palmer changed |S in ch. i seven times, in ch. ii three times ; Scrivener 
gives in his editio maior in the same chapters 19 + 7 and 15+ 3 deviations 
of Westcott-Hort from S; to mention but the spellings Aaveid, ’Ayds, 
XoAopava, “Hpwdys; the transpositions 46 BaowWeds “Hpwdys, eferdcare 
dxpiBas, cat’ dvap paiverat, dvri ‘“Hpwdov rod warps abrod, the replacing 
of rapaderyparioa by the simple verb, éorn by éord6y, the omission of 
éri in ii 22. Surely these readings are all much better attested than 
those of S, may just as well claim to correspond to the Revised Version, 


1 See Journal of Theological Studies, January 1904, p. 274. 
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and have better claims to be placed in the hands of modern students 
than those of 1550. But this is a question by itself; what I wished 
to insist upon was, that the Clarendon Press in its ¢ext-editions ought 
no longer to circulate the Textus Receptus. 

3. Finally, Professor Sanday made a little mistake in writing : ‘ Cam- 
bridge prints the Stephanus text of 1550 with the Revisers’ readings as 
variants’. It is not the Stephanus text of 1550, but Beza’s fifth and last 
text of 1598 (as being more likely than any other to be in the hands of 
King James’s revisers). Whether the Cambridge Press, in like manner 
as the Clarendon does with Lloyd and Mill, ‘still issues the text of 
Stephanus’ is unknown to me’. Scrivener’s reprints of Stephanus are, 
as far as I am aware, private undertakings, and his edition of Beza with 
the reading, of the Revisers, published for the University Press, ranks 
with Palmer, not with ‘ Lloyd’ or ‘ Mill’. 


Es. NESTLE. 


NOTES ON THE BISHOPS OF ST ANDREWS. 


Addenda et Corrigenda, 


Durinc the great schism, while Scotland up to 1417 adhered to the 
Anti-Popes, the Popes continued to make appointments to Scottish 
sees, which appointments in Scotland were wholly unrecognized and 
ineffective. The following may be recorded. (1) As already noticed 
(see p. 122 note) Alexander de Neville, archbishop of York (deposed 
1388), was translated by Urban VI to the bishopric of St Andrews in 
Scotland ( Walsingham, Rolls Series, ii 179). The date of the bull is 
given as April 30, 1388. He is the ‘ Alexander bishop of St Andrews’ 
of subsequent letters of Urban VI and Boniface IX (C. P. &. iv 271, 
326, 343). He died in poverty at Louvain in May, 1392. (2) Thomas 
de Arundel (successor of Neville at York, translated to Canterbury 
in 1396), while in banishment after his attainder, was translated to 
St Andrews by Boniface IX, Jan. 21, 1398. He was restored to Can- 
terbury in Oct. 1399 (see Hardy’s Le Weve’s Fasti). (3) John Trevor, 

* The Cambridge University Press publishes Beza’s text of 1598, with the 
variants adopted by the Revisers at the foot of the page, as stated by Dr. Nestle. 
For this edition there is a good demand. It also still prints and publishes the 
Stephanus text of 1550, with the English of the Authorized Version in parallel 
columns (first edited by Scholefield in 1836—some small changes, e.g. of ortho- 
graphy, in later editions), as there is still some demand for this edition. Scrivener’s 
reprint of the Stephanus text of 1550, with the variants of later editors and the 


Revisers at the foot of the page, is published by Messrs Deighton & Bell, though 
printed at the Cambridge Press.—[Epp.] 
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who had been provided bishop of St Asaph (Oct. 21, 1394—C. PF. B. 
iv 481), was translated to St Andrews in 1408 (see Eubel’s Hierarchia 
Catholica i 88 note 5). Trevor died April 10, 1410 (Stubbs’s Reg. 
Sanct. Angi. 2nd edit. 82). 

Scheves (p. 256). His provision as coadiutor cum iure successionis 
was as early as Sep. 13, 1476 (Eubel ii 99). 

Corrigendum (p. 259 note): for 1572 read 1512. 

Corrigendum (p. 260 note 1). Delete the reference to the Black 
Book of Taymouth, which, however, may mark that Gavin Douglas’s 
obit was observed on that day. His death must have occurred between 
Sep. 10, 1522, when his will was executed, and Sept. 19, 1522, when 
probate was granted. The will is printed in the introduction to 
Small’s edition of the Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas i pp. cxvii ff. 
I owe this reference to the Rev. John Anderson of H.M. General 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

J. Dowpen. 








| 
| 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Grundprobleme der Religionsphilosophie. Von D. Dr A. Dornar. 
(Berlin, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1903.) 


THis work consists of eight lectures delivered before an audierice 
of educated men and women, with the purpose, so their author tells 
us, of making known the principal questions with which religious 
thought is at present busy. The work is therefore semi-popular in 
nature; but it presupposes a considerable acquaintance, on the part 
of its readers, with several departments of theological science. It is 
a book which may be commended to the student not only for its 
concise presentation of the results of modern enquiry, but also for 
the interesting way in which these are brought into relation with one 
another in the light of one or two general principles which the author 
especially emphasizes. Dr Dorner has im fact, in these lectures, 
supplied a useful general survey of a complex subject, much of the 
work in connexion with which has been done in his own country. 

The eight lectures are not equal in interest or in merit. The first 
and one or two of the later ones, perhaps, contain much that is 
commonplace. The discussion, for instance, of the temper essential 
to theological investigation, and the treatment, at the end of the book, 
of the relation of religion to science and art, are of this nature. On 
the other hand, the lectures which deal with ‘Das Wesen der Religion’, 
and with the developement of the religious consciousness and of religious 
rites, abound in suggestive remarks and treat their subjects in an able 
and somewhat original manner. 

The enquiry, in Lecture II, into the psychological basis of religion 
is abundantly illustrated by the views of modern writers, or rather 
of modern German writers. The array of names here cited enables 
one to realize how strong, in the author’s country, is nowadays 
the tendency to see in religion no addition to man’s knowledge, but 
merely a practical aid to moral life. Religion is identified, as 
Dr Dorner points out, sometimes with the feeling of reverence or of 
dependence, sometimes with the impulse or effort to obtain a unified 
view of the world or victory over its hindrances to the higher life ; but 
religion as thus conceived does not even presuppose the existence 
of God. After enumerating examples of this kind of belief as to the 
essential nature of religion, the author instances views of the opposite 
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class—those, namely, of writers who, beginning at the other end, set 
out from a metaphysical idea of God. 

In the third lecture, Dr Dorner states his own conception of what 
subjective religion is. He takes it to be the outcome, in the main, 
of the Zinheitstrieb, of the search for a unity transcending and recon- 
ciling the contrasts between the individual ego and the world, between 
good and evil, &c., which leads the mind on to the idea of a unifying 
power. This, supplemented by the consciousness of dependence, which 
figured so largely in Schleiermacher’s definition, constitutes religion on 
its subjective side. To this unifying power reality is ascribed, and 
so religion becomes metaphysical. 

We are obviously introduced here to the problem which modern 
philosophical thought on religion is endeavouring afresh to solve: how 
to bridge the gulf between our subjective religious experience and 
the objective existence of God, to whose activity we would refer the 
causation of our religious affections. Neither psychologists, such as 
William James, nor theological philosophers, such as Sabatier, have 
helped the religious man here with anything like a demonstration of 
the real existence of the odjects of our religious consciousness. Nor 
does Dr Dorner bring us any assistance. In his endeavour to do so, 
he would seem to commit a very old fallacy. He argues thus’: if the 
unifying power, which we call God, is a necessity to our subjective 
reason, Our reason cannot call that Being a product of itself, and 
therefore, possibly, an illusion. We are reminded here of the old 
“ontological argument’; and Dr Dorner’s reasoning seems no more 
trustworthy in its attempt to get from thought to existence, from idea 
to thing, than that so-called ‘proof’. Moreover the ‘unity’ which we 
necessarily postulate, in order to unify our knowledge, may not exist 
in the world; necessity for thought is not, in this instance, necessity 
of existence. The author, then, does not seem to make good his 
identification of religion, as a psychological condition or a human 
experience, with the activity in man’s spirit of an existent God. ‘There 
is much, however, in his treatment of subjective religion which is 
valuable. 

In the next lecture, the author traces out the course of developement 
of religion, as it is to be read in the history of particular religions. 

1 “Wenn sie (die endliche Vernunft) dies tut, und damit bekennt, dass sie sich 
gendtigt sehe, von sich als der subjektiven Vernunft auf ein Wesen zurickzugehen, 
das iber ihr stehe, so kann sie nicht zugleich wieder behaupten, dass dieses Wesen 
doch nur ihr Produkt sei und nur in ihrer Vorstellung.vorhanden sei. Sie wirde 
‘sich sonst widersprechen. Kurz: wenn der Einheitstrieb notwendig in einem 
transzendenten ... Wesen ausmindet, so wird man nicht in einem Atem sagen 
konnen, aber dieses Wesen sei doch nur unser Produkt, sei gar nicht transzendent.’ 
S. 44. 

VOL. V. Hh 
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This he does under the guidance of the principle that, religion being 
primarily the satisfaction of our longing for unity, religious developement 
must be a process of unification. Hence the appearance, in time, of 
monotheism in place of polytheism and animism. Such is the first 
law of developement which he finds in the history of religious thought. 
Another such general law at which he arrives is, that the richness of 
the conception of God in the religion of any particular people at a given 
time stands in direct proportion to that people’s width and complexity 
of experience, and to the degree of energy with which it separates the 
contrasting elements, such as good and evil, finite and infinite, which 
religion endeavours to unify or transcend. Further, Dr Dorner dis- 
cusses, in an interesting and suggestive manner, the evolution of 
religion and the progressiveness of revelation in the light of the 
principles which he sought to establish in a previous lecture: that 
religion, in its subjective aspect, is the activity of the Zinheitstried, 
and, on its objective side, the revelation of an immanent God. 

Lecture V deals with subjective faith and the various modes in which 
it has found expression. 

We could wish that Dr Dorner had here attempted a more thorough 
and clear definition of faith in contrast with knowledge. He fails to 
distinguish between objective certainty and subjective certitude, a dis- 
tinction which is essential to a clear definition of faith, The same 
lecture contains some discussion of the developement of faith during 
the course of religious evolution, and as to the point at which the 
necessary illusoriness of such faith as was possible in earlier stages was 
exchanged for possible certainty. 

With the later lectures we need not deal. They are concerned with 
the specific forms in which religion has expressed itself: revelation, 
prayer, symbols, sacraments, dogmas, and so forth. The author con- 
siders that most of such outward adjuncts, even such as belong to 
Christianity, are destined to pass completely away as religion approaches 
more and more nearly to its ideal. But on these matters less light 
is thrown by the lecturer than upon the topics dealt with in the earlier 
portion of his interesting volume. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN. 


The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By 
F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Student of Gonville and 
Caius Coll., Cambridge. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1903.) 
In this volume Mr Tennant presents us with the historical investiga- 

tion which preceded his recently published Hulsean Lectures on Zhe 
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Origin and Propagation of Sin. The book forms a fairly complete 
introduction to the study of the most remarkable, though by no means 
the most important, of the doctrines associated with the name of 
St Augustine. Mr Tennant begins with the story of the Fall as given 
in Genesis ; its exegesis, ethnological origin and relations ; its psycho- 
logical origin, and character, and the use made of it in the Old Testament. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the teaching of Ecclesiasticus and of the 
Alexandrian Judaism, of the later Rabbis, and of the Jewish pseud- 
epigrapha. This elaborate review of Jewish opinion occupies about 
two-thirds of the volume, perhaps too large a proportion in view of the 
fact that the Rabbinical speculations are post-Pauline in date and of 
dubious relevancy. Perhaps we may sum up the result by saying that 
on the subject of the Fall the Jews had no doctrine, but many opinions. 
Some held that Eve’s transgression brought universal punishment on 
the human race, that of physical death; but this view, which Mr Tennant 
finds for the first time in Ecclesiasticus (p. 119), was not held by Philo. 
Others held that the result of the Fall was a permanent and general 
weakening of the moral nature of man ; but to this rule éxceptions were 
admitted, for instance in Wisdom viii 20 ‘Solomon is represented as 
having entered into a “ body undefiled” in consequence of the “ good- 
ness” of his soul in its previous state of existence’ (p. 129). But no 
one, except possibly Rabbi Nathan in the second century, spoke of 
hereditary guilt (p.171). Mr Tennant says (p. 258): ‘It is certainly the 
case: that, in some of the apocalyptic books approximately contem- 
poraneous with the writings of St Paul, we meet with the assertion that 
death was decreed against the race because of Adam’s sin, and side by 
side with this the (apparently) conflicting statement that each individual 
is responsible for his own ruin, or, as pseudo-Baruch expresses it, that 
every man is the Adam of his own soul.’ 

The second, and much shorter, division of the book deals with the 
developement of the doctrine of Original Sin from St Paul down to 
St Augustine. ' 

Mr Tennant holds (against Sanday and Headlam) that in Rom. v 12 
St Paul must be regarded as meaning that all men sinned in Adam, but 
follows Mr Stevens in explaining this statement away as due to ‘ mystic 
realism’, in. other words as a poetical trope (p. 262). This phrase of 
Mr Stevens is surely ill-chosen. Realism is certainly mystical, but it is 
as certainly real ; the realist regarded his ideas as things. Nor is it easy 
to follow Mr-Tennant when he says that ‘St Paul identifies the race, as 
sinners, with Adam in the same sense that he identifies the believer with 
Christ’. Certainly as regards the latter of these unions it would be 
unjust to the Apostle to suppose that he is employing a mere figure of 
speech. But we all know how difficult it is. to explain a mystic, if we do 
Hh2 
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not happen to be mystics ourselves. However, the result seems to be that 
St Paul is left with no doctrine at all, except just this that physical death 
is the consequence of the Fall. From this it follows naturally that ‘his 
doctrine of the Fall must be regarded as widely different from that which 
was destined to become general in the Christian church’ (p. 267). In 
other words, Augustinianism rests upon a serious misunderstanding of 
St Paul. This is the most disputable point in Mr Tennant’s book. 

From this point onwards little or no difference of opinion will be 
evoked by Mr Tennant’s clear and scholarly account of the progress 
of speculation. The chief pioneers of Augustinianism he discovers in 
the East in Origen and the two Gregories, in the West in Tertullian. 
The last-named doctor is by far the most important. He is marked 
by three extraordinary peculiarities ; he was a Stoic, a Traducianist, and 
a Montanist. Mr Tennant does not dwell upon this last feature which 
is probably the most important of all, and has never been properly 
worked out. From Montanism Tertullian received, not indeed his 
doctrine of the Trinity, but the figures by which he illustrated the 
doctrine. It has often been noticed that these figures are much too 
concrete, and the reason is that they come from visions. We may guess 
that much of his teaching is derived from the sister who used to fall 
into trances during service, and see visions which she afterwards 
described. Montanism would lend itself very readily to a pessimistic 
view of human nature. The Stoics again were at many points Calvinists 
before Calvin. From the Stoics Tertullian borrowed his view of the 
animal propagation of the soul. Finally, by combining traducianism 
with the Christian belief in the Fall, he reached his doctrine of an 
inherited’ degradation of the soul, which however, though grievous and 
ruinous, was not absolute (we shall remember the ¢estimonium animae 
naturaliter Christianae). It may seem strange that Augustine should 
have retained and darkened Tertullian’s view of human nature while 
rejecting, though not quite positively, the traducianism on which that 
view reposed. Perhaps, however, Mr Tennant (see p. 335) rather 
exaggerates this apparent inconsistency. A Platonist Father, though 
he believed in the divine origin of each individual soul, would still hold 
that at the Fall the donum superadditum was lost, and this view, though 
widely different in its logical foundation from that of the “radux, comes 
really to much the same conclusion. 

Finally, it may be said that the essential feature of St Augustine’s 
teaching is not his doctrine of Original Sin, which is really quite 
secondary, but his doctrine of Grace, which he identifies with Love. 
It is this that makes his teaching at once so beautiful and so terrible. 
Nothing can be simpler or juster than the precept ‘Thou shalt love the 
‘Lord thy God’. Yet nothing is more appalling, for no man can say 
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I will love anything or anybody. This is the true root of Augus- 
tinianism, both in its sweetness and in its bitterness. Mr Tennant has 
done his work very well, so far as one to whom the Rabbinical writers 
are known only at second hand can judge of it. But the scheme which 
he planned for himself, and to which he has adhered with scholarly 
concentration of purpose, obliged him to deal exciusively with the less 
important, less agreeable, less scriptural, and less philosophical of the 


sources of Augustinianism. 
C. Bice. 


THE LIFE OF SEVERUS. 


Vie de Sévere par Zacharie le Scholastique, texte syriaque publié, traduit 
et annoté par M. A. KUGENER (fatrologia Orientalis tom. 2 fase. 1). 
(Paris, 1903.) 

Tue life of Severus was published by Dr Spanuth in 1893, and has 
been translated into French from his text by M. Nau in the Revue de 
P Orient Chrétien, 1899, 1900; but, as Spanuth’s text is so printed that 
one can hardly read it without injury to the eyesight or find any 
desired passage in it, the editors of the Patrologia have done well in 
publishing M. Kugener’s work, which he intends to follow up by an 
edition of the unpublished life of Severus by John the archimandrite 
(parts of which have been translated by M. Nau’), and by an intro- 
duction and commentary. Moreover, M. Kugener has been able in 
several places to correct Spanuth’s text from the MS, and has done 
much more towards removing corruptions than was attempted by 
Spanuth. At 37. 4 and 86. 12 however, and perhaps also at 106, 11, 
his corrections are unnecessary, and at 91. 6 the emendation spoils the 
sentence, where we should supply |ua./ from the previous clause, and 
render ‘or how can any one who is a Christian give any attention to 
such words?’. On the other hand at 66. 5 an emendation seems to be 
required, for the extraordinary statement that Leontius the law-student 
‘was at that time pdaywrpos’ cannot be right, unless M. Kugener has 
some explanation which he is reserving for the commentary. Many 
passages however defy emendation, and M. Kugener has here wisely 
given the text as it stands with an approximate translation instead of 
making wild conjectures. The printing is clear and misprints few 
(I have noted such at 18. 12 translation, 66. 3, 70. note 6, and 104. 16 
translation); but an unfortunate system has been adopted of using 
vowel-points in place of diacritic marks, which, being unusual, is some- 
times puzzling. 

The Syriac is a literal translation from the Greek ; and M. Kugener, 

1 Rev. de PO, C. v 293. 
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who has made a special study of Graeco-Syriac, has done very good 
service by giving the Greek originals of words and phrases in notes, 
This he has done with great thoroughness, and his restorations will 
command general acceptance; but at 33. 14 xr#ropes should be given 
as the original of Jus, and at 47. 6 I cannot think that by..0o/ can 
represent éyxpdrea: M. Kugener by so rendering this word and by 
apparently taking no account of ¢>sj:© has made shipwreck of this 
passage, where I would read q»Gux for geauso and render ‘ but such 
things as excite laughter only in the spectators, and display temporary 
power’ (so M. Nau) ‘over those at whom they are laughing’. There 
is a less important error at 86. 13, where gimas Joopod wiohy 
must mean ‘John should be set apart for the altar’, not ‘de reserver 
Yautel & Jean’. Again at 41. 3 ‘les soi-disant dieux’ hardly renders 
Jar? pirkas? edo, and at 36. 17 and 39. 13, 14 the renderings 
‘le cxoAacrixés’, ‘le copurrys’ make it appear as if there could only be 
one barrister or professor in a town or district. The text of the life is 
however very difficult; and M. Kugener has been able not only to 
grapple successfully with its complications and obscurities, but to produce 
a clear and fluent translation, The two remaining parts of his work, in 
which new matter will be touched, will be awaited with interest. 


E. W. Brooks. 


MISCELLANEA. 


In the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan’s Sunday, a contribution to the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology, we have a good example of the way in 
which one standing need of the English Church should be met. She 
has no standard writer in the field of moral theology, who covers, in his 
progress, subject by subject as it arises. But here is a beginning with 
the observance of Sunday: and a beginning on sound lines. After an 
introductory chapter of his own, the author entrusts to the Rev. G. W. 
Hockley two chapters on the history of Sunday, which trace it, in 
general, down to the Reformation ; and, in England, to the Restoration. 
Their drift is to show that the history of Sunday observance is a history 
of reactions, in which Old Testament analogy was pressed into service 
as well by the legalism of Councils and Canonists from the sixth century 
onwards as by the disciplinarianism of English Puritans. The fourth 
chapter, historical also, wisely draws upon the late Canon Overton’s 
unique knowledge of the later seventeenth and of the eighteenth century 
for a sketch of Sunday in that age ; and for the nineteenth, Mr Trevelyan, 
if he naturally has at his disposal the records of the Macaulay family, 
is as fortunate in intimacy with the friends of Mr Gladstone. For 
thus he is able to reproduce the best traditions, in regard to Sunday 
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observance, both of the Evangelical and of the Tractarian movements 
in the generations immediately preceding our own. But for a slip as 
to the date of the Bishops’ Book, which should be 1537, the historical 
side of the study seems to be accurately done. It is clearly arranged, 
and has vivid touches of personal interest toward the end. The author 
then proceeds to work out the principles which emerge from the history. 
They are three. The Lord’s Day, as His, is primarily a day of worship. 
Then it is a day of rest iz, and not merely for, worship. Finally, a 
day of service. It is a day for God, for self, for others. These chapters 
are marked by a wisdom and a sympathy with the exacting conditions of 
modern life which are among the ripest fruits of a pastoral experience 
that must in many ways be unique. They disarm criticism and com- 
mend themselves to conscience, as one reads, by force of that within 
them, which ‘judgeth all things’ and itself ‘is judged of none’. 

The same may be said of the Rev. A. W. Robinson’s Personal Life of 
the Clergy. Bearing, as it does, the mark of a wise spiritual guide, it is 
eminently suited to be introductory to a series of Handbooks for the 
Clergy, intended ‘to promote the efficiency of clerical work’. The 
writer first recalls the three needs of a priest in his inner life ; penitence, 
prayer, and devotion to our Lord. He then proceeds to ‘single out 
such dangers as we should agree to consider the most serious and wide- 
spread at the present time’; and finds them in secularization, over- 
occupation, and depression. ‘The life of the clergy is a difficult one’, 
he concludes; ‘but “difficulty” is the watchword...in the Exhor- 
tation of the Ordinal . . . and life is only a choice of difficulties. The 
really “hard” thing is to “kick against the pricks”.’ Such handling of 
a great subject speaks for itself. 

Another excellent Handbook for the Clergy is A Christian Apolo- 
getic, by Dean Robbins, late of Albany and now of the Theological 
Seminary, New York. The plan of this little work is modest enough. 
After an introductory chapter which is an apology for apologetics based 
on the obligation of Christians, and, @ fortiori, of clergy to ‘be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you’, the Dean selects as the type of inquirer most in 
mind to-day the man whose ‘mood is not that of dogmatic denial but 
rather that of a vague... agnosticism’. He then sets out ‘not to demon- 
strate the truth of Christianity, but merely to prove the reasonableness 
of believing that Jesus Christ is the supreme revelation of God’. At 
that point he stops: for to go further would be to cross the frontier 
from Apology to Theology. Accepting the inductive method as 
applicable to the things of faith, and asking in return only that they 
shall be treated as real things, the Dean begins with the facts of ‘the 
moral supremacy of Jesus Christ and the answer which He makes 
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“to the deepest cravings of the human heart’. Then, in cc. iv-ix, he 
travels over the usual course of the argument for Christianity, dealing 
in turn with His unique moral pre-eminence, with the supreme place 
which, ace Harnack, His Person rather than His teaching has ever 
occupied in the life of Christians, and with the evidence afforded by 
the Resurrection, by Prophecy, and by the Christian Church. The 
whole argument is compact, consecutive, and brightly written. There 
is hard, but fair, hitting: nor does the author make the mistake of con- 
fining Apology to the defensive. He readily owns that ‘demonstration 
and faith are incompatible’, and is frankly content with just ‘ the sunnier 
side of doubt’. If anything should make his plea convincing, it is just 
this frank strength of modesty and self-restraint. 


B. J. Kipp. 


We have also received reprints, in cheaper editions, of two well-known 
works on Apologetics of a more popular kind: Zhe Zruth of Christianity, 
by Major W. H. Turton (Kegan Paul, 3s.); and Zhe Bible: its Meaning 
and Supremacy, by the late Dean Fatrar (Longmans, 6s.). 


Books of Devotion. By the Rev. CHARLES BopincTon, Canon of 
Lichfield, &c. (Oxford Library of Practical Theology). (Longmans, 
1903.) 

Justice cannot be done in a few lines to the industry and research 
shewn in this book, nor to the spiritual tone which all who know Mr 
Bodington will expect to find in it. In the main it is a review of nearly 
fifty books of devotion, from the Psalms to the works of the Wesleys 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The author has not confined 
himself to English writers. Besides Augustine and Thomas a Kempis, 
he notices Loyola, Rodriguez, Francis of Sales, and many others, 
With regard to books in our own language, two things will somewhat 
astonish readers who have not made a special study of the subject. 
In the most lifeless days of the English Church, all through the 
eighteenth century, there was a succession of these books of devotion. 
And, even in that age, the doctrine taught and assumed on such questions 
as the Eucharist and Private Confession is remarkably ‘high’, and 
would by many be called ‘extreme’ in our own day. Real students 
of the Prayer Book seem always to have read it in one way. Mr 
Bodington does not shrink from criticism of Roman devotions, nor 
from the present day question of Invocation of Saints. He almost 
passes over the multitude of manuals which came out in the last century, 
naming only some of the earliest, which were chiefly translations or 
adaptations from French and Italian works by the Tractarians. Of later 
books his judgement is concisely given : 
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‘Some of them, built upon the foundation of the Catholic Verity, 
contain the gold, silver, and costly stones of devotion, and these are a 
“ possession for ever”. Others are but wood, hay, and stubble, whose 
end is to be burned’ (p. 297). 

But he thinks that ‘the good and enduring devotions have pré- 
ponderated ’, and that they are, on the whole, a precious inheritance of 
the present century. One rather wishes that he had urged a revision 
of some of these in the light of the experience of forty years or more. 
A ‘Little Treasury of Devotion’, for instance, with large omissions, 
might be a really valuable book. 

E. C. DERMER. 


The Chief Truths of the Christian Faith. J]. StepHenson. (Methuen, 
1902.) 
Tuis book has grown out of a series of instructions to the Winchester 

Diocesan Community of Deaconesses and other Church workers. It is 

now published with the hope that it may be of service to Church 

teachers of all kinds. From this point of view it is heartily to be 
commended. Mr Stephenson has given us a book thoroughly and 
worthily representative of the Catholic school of thought within the 

English Church to which he belongs. He has thought and read 

deeply—very deeply indeed for a hard-working parish Priest. The 

reader may rely on finding here the best and truest exposition of this 
side of English religious feeling. Mr Stephenson writes from the heart 
as well as from the head, and speaks to the heart as well as to the 
head. His parochial experience has given him a practical grasp of the 
meaning of dogma and its vital connexion with morality and the spiritual 
life. Added to these he shews in a high degree the qualities of clear- 
hess, caution, and reverence. The arrangement of the Chapters is 

a little puzzling. The subjects are treated in this order: God—Man 

(origin, nature, and fall)—the Incarnation—the Atonement—the Sacra- 

ments—the Future Life—the Holy Spirit—the Church. Would. it not 

have been possible to arrange the matter so as to give a better idea 
of Christianity as a system: e.g. by putting the chapters on the Holy 

Spirit and the Church before those on the Sacraments and the Future 

Life? Mr Stephenson warns us that we shall find certain subjects 

omitted in his book as not falling within the scope of his work. Some 

of these omissions, it must be confessed, seem to make gaps in the 
book. In the chapter on the Atonement we look for some statement 
of the Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord and His Mediatorial work 
as the Completion of the Atonement from the side of God. So also 
it might have been made more clear in section 3 of ‘the Results of the 
Atonement’, that man’s Communion with the Atonement ¢hrough union 
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with the Risen Lord is the consummation on the side of man. Was 
not the Sacrifice of our Lord vicarious in order that it might become 
not-vicarious, but make possible our sacrifice of ourselves? that we, 
being united to Him, might through His Sacrifice be able to offer 
our own sacrifice? When we come to the chapter dealing with the 
sacrificial aspect of the Holy Eucharist there is the same gap. The 
aspect in which we plead the merits of Christ’s Sacrifice is brought 
before us; but the presenting of our own sacrifice of ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, is not mentioned. Do not both—the latter resting 
upon the former—belong to the Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist ? 
Nothing is said of the angels: but this perhaps is allowable in view of 
the scope of the book. But in the chapter on the Eternal Future, when 
Universalism has been met and answered, should we not expect some 
statement on the question of Conditional Immortality? Under the 
heading of omissions we may note also a few cases in which those for 
whom the book is written would probably need explanations which 
are not given. Mr Stephenson’s readers will hardly perhaps understand 
the (undefined) terms ‘Nature’ and ‘Person’ in the chapter on the 
Incarnation (p. 81), or ‘Sacrifice’ in connexion with the Holy Eucharist 
(p. 154): and the unexplained allusions to the ‘ancient expression 
“of the Father, through the Son, by the Holy Ghost”’ (p. 48) and to 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost upon the elements in the Eucharistic 
Consecration (p. 146). A good index would add very materially to the 
usefulness of the book. There are a few passages in which Mr Stephen- 
son seems to tread on doubtful ground. On p. 39, the sacred Name 
of God (Ex. iii 14) is translated ‘I am’ without recognition of the truer 
meaning ‘I will be’, and the explanation given misses in consequence 
the much deeper truth of the Eternal as a fersonal living God, which is 
contained in the Name. On p. 63, the heredity of acquired properties 
is said to have ‘found considerable acceptance’. Would it not be truer 
to say that science treats the question as non-proven? Lastly, is it not 
a very doubtful statement that the Jews ‘regularly used’ prayers for the 
dead in their public services in our Lord’s time (p. 165)? These 
criticisms, however, even if they are just, must not hinder our apprecia- 
tion of the solid excellencies of the book. Mr Stephenson has formidable 
competitors among the many other books of the same kind and written 
with the same purpose; but his book will compare very favourably 
with the best of them. We hope a second edition may be soon called 
for, and, if it is found necessary, that Mr Stephenson may find room for 
a little expansion on the one or two points which demand recognition 
or alteration. 


S. C. GayFrorD. 
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mahls’—C.Lemen Zur Methode der Erklirung des Apostolikums— 
LEIPoLpt Der Begriff meritum in Anselms von Canterbury Verséhnungs- 
lehre—STEVERNAGEL Critica Biblica (Cheyne). 
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Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, January 1904 (Vol, xv, No. 1: Erlangen 
und Leipzig, A. Deichert). K. von Burcer Zur kirchlichen Lage— 
Tu. ZauN Zur Lebensgeschichte des Apostels Paulus—T. Simon Der 
Geist des Antichristen in Friedrich Nietzsche’s Schriften—O. S1zBeRt 
Rudolf Euckens philosophische Fundamentierung der Religion. 

February 1904 (Vol. xv, No. 2). BETH Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums und die historische Forschung I—K. ENGELHARDT Dr. th. Joh. 
Tob. Beck: zu seinem 100 Geburtstage.—-T. Smmon Kant als Bibel- 
ausleger—Tu. Kop P. Denifle und seine Beschimpfung Luthers und 
der evangelischen Kirche. 

March 1904 (Vol. xv, No.3). BrtH Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums und die historische Forschung II—Tu. Zann Zur Lebensge- 
schichte des Apostels Paulus—Tu. Kotpe P. Denifle und seine Be- 
schimpfung Luthers und der evangelischen Kirche—P. TscHACKERT 
Eine neue Legende iiber Luthers Lied ‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott’. 





